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EDITORIAL NOTES 


cards in the office attest the welcome with 

which the proposal in the last number to start 
fortnightly instead of monthly publication was 
received by our readers. ‘ Yes, fortnightly—it 
you can’t manage weekly ”’ is the general refrain ; 
and for such prompt support, such stirring promises 
of continued approval, we cannot be too grateful. 
Thank you, good friends who wrote, one and all. 
But we must not forget to thank equally the fewer 
but none less genuine friends who produced cogent 
arguments against the proposal; and perhaps the 
simplest way of thanking them is by saying that 
their counsels prevailed, and that, for the present, 
at least, the idea of publishing THE GRAMOPHONE 
every fortnight is dropped. 

But an alternative scheme which was suggested is 
being adopted, with less fear of failure. Beginning 
with the next number on June 1st, THE GRAMOPHONE 
will be enlarged, so as to enable us to cope more 
adequately with the problem of congestion—and the 
price will be doubled. It comes to much the same 
as a fortnightly issue, but it will probably suit the 
majority of our readers as well as simplify the office 
work, and the extra cost will not affect our sub- 
scribers, of course, till their subscriptions expire. 
It is only fair that in a development of this sort 
they should reap some advantage for their past 
support, and we are not afraid that any of them will 
blink at the shilling a month when they renew their 
subscriptions, if they think how many disappointing 
records they have not bought during the last year, 
owing to THE GRAMOPHONE. 

If any subscriber who reads this does not get 
his copy from the London Office, but through his 
local dealer or newsagent, will he please write to 
the Manager, THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman Street, 
W.1, so that the matter may be adjusted ? 

* * * 

This number completes the first volume, and in 
about ten days binding cases, a title-page, and an 
index will be ready for those who wish to preserve 
their copies. Details will be found on page xxv. 
The index will be the work of Mr. A. C. Rankin, a 
most devoted gramophonist and player-pianist, and 
unless we are mistaken, it will form in itself a 
valuable guide to gramophone matters of the last 
twelve months, as well as a proof of the wide range 


A SUBSTANTIAL packet of letters and post- 


of records and topics covered by this review. It is 
not for us to regard the completed volume with any 
Stronger emotion than a humble wonder; but from 
letters received it is evident that a good many of our 
readers are inclined to slap it on the back with 
boisterous friendliness. 


At any rate, we shall try to redouble our value 
as well as our price in future. The Editor spent a 
month at the London Office, making plans and 
Seeing people and galvanising the Helots into a 
semblance of activity, and has now fled to Capri to 
write another book. His Musical Autobiography, 
his articles on Chamber Music, his Celebrity article 
on Caruso—still only promises, alas! But, on the 
other hand, he may postpone—he never breaks—a 
promise. They will all be in the index to Vol. 2. 
And while writing thus personally about the Editor, 
we may be allowed to add a hint which will be as good 
as a kick in the ribs to most of our early readers. 
Mr. Mackenzie is booked to give one of the weekly 
talks about the new gramophone records for the 
British Broadcasting Company when he returns from 
Italy. * * x 


Our thanks are due to Messrs. Steinway and Sons 
for offering to place the Steinway Hall at the 
disposal of our readers on Saturday evening, 
June 14th, for the gramophone tests which were 
referred to last month. Full details will be published 
in the June number; but already the programme is 
taking shape, and we can confidently invite our 
readers to book the date in the expectation of an 
interesting evening’s entertainment. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie will take charge of the proceedings, and 
entrance will be by coupon from the June number. 

* * ** 

Among other distinguished people who have 
promised to write for THE GRAMOPHONE in the near 
future is Mr. Herman Klein, who, if anyone, is the 
authority on bel canto. Of course, he is many other 
things as well, a brilliant writer on musical matters 
as well as a brilliant teacher; and his recent essay 
on * Bel Canto,” published by the Oxford Press, is 
probably in the hands of most of our readers, who 
will appreciate the honour done to this review when 
Mr. Klein consented to contribute a series of articles 
on operatic records. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE ABSOLUTE 


By THE 


FIND an increasing tendency among our corres- 
pondents to ask what is the best machine, what 
is the best record, what is the best needle, what 

is the best sound-box, when what they should really 
ask me is the best attitude of mind in which to 
try to discover what is the best machine, etc., for 
them? It seems to me that time after time in the 
columns of this paper I have already expressed my 
opinion that the absolute in the gramophone and 
its accessories is not attainable. One correspondent 
writes that he is bewildered by the claims of our 
advertisers. Let me assure him that he cannot be 
half as much bewildered by them as I am. Fortu- 
nately I have been granted an astonishing rapidity 
of assimilation, and so I never suffer from mental 
indigestion with its unpleasant concomitants—the 
heartburn of jealousy, the acidity of disappointment, 
and the flatulence of most critical opinion. Not 
only have I been granted rapidity, but I have also 
been granted normality of experience. It may be 
that in a certain number of months I shall accomplish 
in the adventures of taste what the average man 
accomplishes in the same number of years, but he 
and I are going to reach the same goal ultimately, 
and the only difference between us will be that I get 
there first. By living alone as I do the speed of 
mental experience is considerably accelerated. It 
is only when I come to London that I find my 
opinion veering to every point of the compass in 
turn like the cowl of a London chimney. All this is 
by way of preface to my having realised that, like 
everything else in nature and art and life and society 
and politics, we must before going any further split 
the gramophone world into two bread divisions. 
We will put on one side for a moment the various 
machines and confine ourselves to a consideration 
of the sound-box. What is the best sound-box ? 
Like autumn leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallombrosa, like swallows gathering in October, 
like bees swarming, like ants, like midges, like stars 
in the heavens, that question reaches me from every 
part of the world. The highest Andes have echoed 
it; it has floated on the yellow waters of the 
Yangtse-kiang; it has rustled the gum-trees of 
Australia, and ruffled the lagoons of the Pacific. 
My answer must take the form of a counter-question. 
Are you male or female? Are you Liberal or Con- 
servative ? Are you a Platonist or an Aristotelian ? 
A romantic or a realist ? A Catholic or a Protestant ? 
A Buddhist or a Mahommedan ? What do you really 
believe that the gramophone is for ? And when you 
try to answer this last question do not forget that 


EDITOR 


the gramophone is one of the many rivulets into 
which the great main stream of artistic expression 
has been broken up by the complications of modern 
existence. It seems to me clear that the gramo- 
phone has passed safely through the conjuring-trick 
stage. We are no longer amazed at the miracle of 
recorded sound. In other words we have all of us 
passed beyond the state of savages. It took a long 
time for the recording companies to discover that the 
intelligence of the British nation was far beyond the 
intelligence of Basutoland, and in America the 
recording companies are still inclined to cater for 
their clients as an old-fashioned explorer catered 
with beads for the cannibals he met en route. But 
what neither the public nor the makers of gramo- 
phones have vet realised is that the appreciation 
of the music they provide (I am talking now about 
the quality of sound, not the merit of the composi- 
tions) depends on the temperamental prejudices of 
the various individuals who patronize it. 

I do not want to trespass on my musical 
autobiography in this article by discussing at 
too great length the growth of taste, and I shall 
have to ask you to take for granted a good deal 
when I say that the ultimate goal which you 
will most of you one day reach is the knowledge 


whether you prefer a mica or a composition 
diaphragm. I faney that we have most of us 


begun (or at any rate most of us who are out of our 
twenties) by thinking of the gramophone in terms 
of a rather bad instrument with a mica sound-box, 
which was either worn or improperly adjusted, or 
merely clumsily thought out. The result is that 
when we first hear a composition sound-box giving 
that mellow tone and generally softening the asperi- 
ties of an imperfect instrument, we are led into a 
romantic passion for the novelty, which lasts in the 
case of those of us who are not true romantics only 
so long as the novelty, but which in the case of those 
who are confirmed romantics may last for ever. 
Now I, who am not a confirmed romantic, am obvi- 
ously incapable of advising those who are what is 
the best sound-box. Romantics stand or fall by 
subjective standards. Half the confusion existing 
in the minds of my correspondents is due to their 
not perceiving this. I do not want to be continually 
recurring to this subject, which is likely to become 
tiresome, and I most earnestly beg that no corre- 
spondent will ask me to commit myself to an 
opinion on the respective merits of any, for instance, 
of the following romantic sound-boxes—the Astra, 
the Tremusa, the Ultone. They are all very good, 
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and it is open to the champions of any of them to 
claim that it conveys better the impression of 
real music being played than any mica sound- 
box on the market. Besides these, however, there 
are a number of romantic sound-boxes, of which 
I might instance the Peridulce and the Pianina, 
which in my opinion achieve their romantic effect 
illegitimately by a deliberate falsification of life. 
I do not like to illustrate my point from the works 
of a fellow novelist, but we have to do these things, 
and I cannot find a better comparison for the 
Peridulce sound-box than the novels of Mr. W. J. 
Locke. I am open to wager that if any of you 
like the novels of Mr. Locke (and it is clear that 
many more readers will than won’t) you will like 
the Peridulce and the Pianina. Both these sound- 
boxes are mica, which in my opinion makes their 
influence all the more corrupting, because they 
don’t look like romantic sound-boxes. They are 
dressed like ordinary English gentlemen sound- 
boxes, without the sombrero of the Astra, or the dark, 
dank locks of the Ultone, or the silvery draperies 
of the Tremusa. 

Captain Barnett came to see me the other day, 
and he had the nerve to pretend that he was not 
a romanticist. You know how un-romantic it is 
to have a cold in the head? Well, that is what 
these sound-boxes feel about the oboe, and I 
accused Captain Barnett of wanting to turn the 
oboe into a flute. He blenched at the accusation 
and protested his innocence of any designs upon 
the oboe; but I was not to be shaken from my 
opinion. I should accuse the inventor of the 
Ultone (if I knew him) of trying to turn the violin 
into a violoncello. Yes, these sound-boxes are 
the warm baths of the gramophone; they are the 
poppies and mandragora of the gramophone. 
The hearts of those who play upon them ache 
and a drowsy numbness pains their senses. They 
want a double dose of Yadil to bring them back 
from Lethe or feathers burnt under their noses 
or drops of sal volatile sprinkled upon their fore- 
heads. In other words they want a small brilliantly 
tuned mica sound-box. They want an objective 
standard of reality. I believe that devotees of 
the Exhibition sound-box are nearer to the truth 
than any others, but here again we must be careful 
of excess of realism. We know that Galli-Curci 
is inclined to be nasal, but we must beware of 
letting that nasality be over-accentuated. 

Like all realists, the small mica sound-boxes 
are apt to insist unduly on the unpleasant things 
in life. Realists, of course, are always much more 
honest than romanticists, who when reduced to 
their least common multiple are merely liars, and 
they have suffered a great deal from the recurrent 
attempts to blur literature. I might say that the 
whole of the Victorian age is to be found in the 
Astra sound-box—its solemnity, its massiveness 
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and its majesty, its breadth and its profundity. 
And now we are beginning to ask ourselves if some 
of these qualities were not acquired by a certain 
deliberate dishonesty of outlook, by a certain 
cowardice and snobbishness and insensibility. The 
result, of course, has been a reaction, and our 
modern writers in their endeavour not to shirk 
the unpleasant facts of life have nearly succeeded 
in persuading us that life consists of nothing 
else but unpleasant facts. I am glad to think, 


if I may be egotistical for a moment that 
contemporary critics have called me in turn 
realist, romanticist, and sentimentalist, for it 


seems to me clear that a novel which pretends to 
be an abstract of the times must contain all these 
qualities, any one of which will seem to predominate 
according to the personal opinions of the critic. 
Unfortunately at the present moment English 
criticism is at a very low ebb indeed. Unanimity 
is no substitute for an objective standard. Our 
critics are most of them fly-papers on whose sticky 
minds a mass of ephemeral flies buzz for awhile 
and then expire. I want THE GRAMOPHONE to 
set up an objective standard ; but I want the readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE to realise that the pursuit 
of the perfect sound-box can only be carried on 
by the very severest testing of their individual 
tastes. I want them to learn to distrust first 
impresssions; I want them to ask themselves 
what they really want. At present most of my 
correspondents are content to ask me what they 
want. I want them to decide if they believe in 
the perfectability of the gramophone, and not 
merely in the perfectability of the gramophone, 
but in its ultimate absorption into the Nirvana 
of pure music. I notice with alarm a tendency to 
widen the gulf between gramophonic music and 
played music, and to say that inasmuch as it is 
obvious that we cannot reproduce the music 
of the orchestra, or the chamber, or the coneert 
platform, or the opera house, we must develop 
the gramophone along musical lines of its own. 
I view with regret the existence of a platonic idea 
of music that is at once beyond both gramophonie 
music and played music. These gramophonic 
platonists hope to approach that ideal music 
by an entirely different road from that of played 
music. While sweetening the sound of the gramo- 
phone they are really substituting it for played 
music. Even a book is in many ways only a substi- 
tute for a personality, but it is probably as far as 
that personality can go toward expressing itself. 
I do want devotees of the gramophone rather 
to desire to make the gramophone a more perfect 
expression of the music we have than to despair 
of its imperfections and try to turn it into another 
kind of musical instrument. In fact I am going 
to refuse to allow the gramophone to be called 
an instrument any longer. It is a machine. Let 
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us face that fact. It is a machine invented to 
reproduce played music. So long as we keep its 
mechanical character before us we shall not be led 
away into worshipping a falsification of music. 

I alluded last month to the seratch of the New 
Edison, and several people have thought that I 
exaggerated it and many others have thought that 
such a scratch must of necessity put a machine 
out of court. I don’t hesitate to say that I can 
stand twice as much scratch, nay three times as 
much scratch, from any machine that will improve 
the realism of the music. I beg all my readers 
who have an opportunity to spend a little time in 
listening to the New Edison, because this is a 
machine which has made its chief aim the reproduc- 
tion of what was put into it rather than the 
production of a pleasant noise that was not. I have 
one record of the Gloria from Mozart’s 12th Mass 
and of the Hallelujah Chorus which nobody, 
listening to them from the room above, could possibly 
identify as coming from a gramophone. I believe 
that acoustic experts say that the ‘ hill and dale’ 
cut does not reproduce as many of the tones as 
the lateral cut. All I can reply is that in this case 
the hill and dale cut gives a result that I have 
never yet heard on any lateral cut record. 

Another machine which has impressed me very 
favourably recently has been the Sonora, particularly 
with the human voice. It belongs essentially to 
the brilliant class, and any reader who likes 
brillianey and is meditating the purchase of a 
new machine should make a point of hearing the 
Sonora. More and more I shall be asking our 
readers to try the various machines themselves. 
I am sorry to go on repeating myself like this, but 
I do want my correspondents to save themselves 
and me an immense amount of trouble by telling 
me, before they ask my advice about the purchase 
of a machine, what machines they have heard 
and admired, and what they have admired them for. 
If a reader told me he had enjoyed a New Columbia 
Grafonola more than one of the H.M.V. models 
and asked my advice, I should advise him not to 
buy it until he had heard the Sonora as well. If 
on the other hand, he told me that he had enjoyed 
the Kestraphone better than an H.M.V. model 
I should advise him to go and hear the Tretone- 
Separaphone before he decided. The last named 
is not my machine, but it might easily be the 
machine of a large number of people. I admit 
that it all is very bewildering, but it is not more 
bewildering than deciding what make of the 
piano you are going to purchase, and it is worth as 
much trouble. When you are going to buy a new 
machine do not allow the maker or the dealer to 
play his selection of records on it, but take with you 
two or three of your own records that you know 
well, and refuse to hear any others. If you can 
take your own machine with you as well, so much 
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the better. Don’t let the dealer wind the machine 
and put the record on. Find out first of all from 
him how it is done, and then do what is necessary 
vourself. 

I am assuming that few readers of this paper do 
not already own a gramophone ; but if any 
reader is intending to invest in a gramophone 
for the first time and wants my advice about the 
purchase of a machine, let him please answer the 
following questions when he writes :— 


Who is your favourite poet ? 

Who is your favourite novelist ? 

Who is your favourite composer ? 

Who is your favourite painter ? 

Do you prefer English or Italian singing ? 

Do you like the viola as an instrument better than 
the violoncello ? 

Do you like the oboe or the cor anglais better ? 

Are you interested in the occult ? 

What kind of scenery do you like best ? 

Which do you hate worse, a liar or a thief ? 

Do you like dogs or eats better ? 

Do you think it is easier to shock ; 
woman ? 

if you are going to take a patent medicine, do 
you order it in liquid form or in pills ? 


man Or a 


I am not joking. Any correspondent wanting 
my advice must give himself the trouble to give me 
the answers to these questions, knowing which I 
shall be able to advise him much more usefully than in 
ignorance of everything except his handwriting. 


Conpolra 


* * * 


At the time of going to press—and the Easter 
holiday was a serious obstacle in this always 
hectic event—we have not heard the H.M.V. version 
of the Choral Symphony. 

The fact that the Parlophone Co. are also issuing 
this *‘ purest height possible to human expression 
through the medium of music,’”’ as Dr. Agnes Savill 
calls it, in nine d.s. records, as against the H.M.V. 
eight, makes the prospect not merely exciting but 
agonising, and we counsel our readers not to buy 
one version without at least hearing the other. 


Nor have we heard the Dream of Gerontius records, 
on which enterprise Velvet Face is much to be 
congratulated. For us there is an even more 
special interest in the news that our Russian bari- 
tone, M. Nicolas Nadejin—whose recital in the 
Aeolian Hall was enjoyed by many of our readers 
—has made a very successful debut on Velvet 
Face with a double-sided record. This is promised 
for publication in the June bulletin. 
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Some Gramophone Tastes and Distastes 


in Jerusalem 
By Lt-Col. W. J. PHYTHIAN-ADAMS, D.S.O., M.C.. 


THER peoples’ gramophones, like other 
(_ )peopies motors, are a public nuisance. 

Whether you possess one yourself or not 
does not matter. The fact remains. But nowhere 
is this more appallingly true than in Jerusalem, 
and if anyone doubts this let him come and take 
an evening stroll in the Holy City. The Semite 
revels in noise, he likes to make it himself, but he 
loves above all things to listen to it being made 
for him. See him then in an ill-lighted dirty café, 
hubble-bubbling contentedly on his little straw- 
seated stool, while a large and gaudily painted 
horn (there must be a horn) belches forth the 
raucous and intolerable ululations of some Arab 
Caruso. No muezzin (hideous as his howlings are) 
can compete with the gramophone artiste of Cairo 
or Beirut, and it is a frightful thought that this 
monster must sooner or later be let loose on the 
world by broadcast. 

But let us beat a hasty retreat from the outraged 
streets of the old city and, avoiding certain Jewish 
quarters, whose songs, less evil but not less strange 
in Zion, are best heard at a softening distance, 
return to our secluded rooms and our own par- 
ticular H.M.V. This machine, we need scarcely 
say, far from being a nuisance, is an apostle of 
the Muses, a breather-forth of sweet influences 
and a healer of stricken souls. There is little 
music to be got at in Palestine to-day, and after 
one or two experiences of amateur concerts the 
dread of asphyxiation dissuades one from seeking 
it out. Besides, why listen to indifferent per- 
formers when you can get the same thing better 
played at home? Can you want to hear a finer 
rendering of Debussy’s Andante in G minor than 
you get at the hands of the London String 
Quartet (Col. L.1004), a miraculous record that 
wears for ages and retains its softest notes until 
the very hour of its necessary but honoured 
demise ? Or Pachmann playing Chopin’s Nocturne 
in G major (H.M.V. D.263), can you, to yank for 
a moment, beat it ? 

French and Italian opera is, as a rule, better 
heard on the French than on the British H.M.V. 
records. Our Parisian En fermant les yeur 
(Manon), for example, is (to our mind) a finer 
rendering than those offered in the London 
catalogue, and even Caruso in Ah! fuyez, douce 
image, sounds forced and strident after one has 
heard this song rendered by a Frenchman. (There 


are sad omissions, too, from our British list. 
Where is the Air des lettres from Werther, for 
instance ?) Nevertheless, it would be hard to find 
anything more beautiful than the singing of 
Caruso and Farrar in the garden and prison scenes 
from Faust (H.M.V. Celebrity) and Farrar’s Air des 
Bijoux remains (in our humble opinion) without 
a rival (H.M.V. 2—033012). 

In ballad music we Jerusalemites have made an 
idol of Gervase Elwes whose (Columbia) records of 
Bredon Hill, Now sleeps the crimson petal, ete., are 
all too few for our liking. We are forced, however, 
to confess that Eisdell in Ah! Moon of my delight 
(H.M.V. D.451) is running our hero dangerously 
close. Itis a pity that the other side of this record 
(They say the lion and the lizard keep) is one of those 
things which one puts sadly and silently away. 

For comedy we have at our disposal almost the 
whole range of Gilbert and Sullivan. These are 
all of them an unfailing source of delight, though 
it must be admitted that in reproduction they are 
curiously unequal. At the head (in this respect) 
we should put the Pirates.and at the tail The 
Grondoliers, but each, of course, contains one or 
more ‘** short lives.”’ Will someone explain one of 
these days why our high soprano’s ‘‘ last ’’ so short 
a time? Is it a question of climate or of the 
singer’s proximity to the horn or merely of a 
technical defect which we have not yet overcome ? 
Whatever it is, the results are sometimes disastrous, 
witness "Tis done! I am a bride (H.M.V. D.498), 
which “ cracked ”’ in a fearsome manner after only 
three performances and can only be heard now 
through cotton-wool. 

Sheer farce we like in small quantities, but we 
keep a warm corner in our hearts for Grossmith’s 
confessions of crime, (H.M.V. ©.574) and for 
Harry Tate’s arduous efforts at self-protection 
(Col. 504), a record which cheered some of us 
greatly in less peaceful times. 

Finally, I must not forget to mention certain 
B.P. scout records which have been enthusiastically 
received by the local Troop of Arabs and Armenians. 
No scoutmaster in a distant land can afford to be 
without them and even the hardened and ignorant 
grown-up must enjoy the shrill shrieks of the 
cubs in their great howl. Perhaps the Palestinian 
will retort that he prefers his own caterwauling ; 
if so, he is welcome to it—in the desert. Give me 
a full-blooded Zulu war-cry every time. 
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PATENTS 


By Captain H. T. BARNETT, M.LE.E. 


AVING done some years’ hard work in 
H Peter Law, a part of the time in the courts, 

and although (or perhaps because) I am not 
a Patent Agent it may be useful to some readers 
if I say a little on the subject of patents generally, 
and especially for the guidance of those who may 
have new ideas but are quite unversed in the pro- 
cedure that should be adopted for their protection. 

In the first place, believe me, the Patent Laws 
of the United Kingdom are the kindest in the wide 
world to the inventor. They are never unmindful 
of the public, and of the necessity for protecting 
the public against the danger that the grant of a 
monopoly for something the public have a right 
to use might entail; but, subject to this, both the 
law itself and the administration of the law in the 
Courts of Justice, as well in every new departure 
as in precedent, always favour the inventor of 
anything really good and really new, and will 
stretch every possible point to help him to the 
full. 

The Government makes very little profit from 
patent fees; in the earlier stages of a patent, 
and in the case of unsuccessful patents, the stamp 
fees do not pay the cost to the country of the work 
involved. In the early stages of a patent, say for 
the first four years, the stamp fees are rarely more 
than a small proportion, perhaps from about one- 
fourth to one-third of one’s Patent Agent’s bill. 

Some people complain about “red tape” and 
delay after their papers reach the Patent Office. 
Let me assure them the Patent Office staff consists 
entirely of very clever, highly educated, hard- 
working gentlemen, who get through their difficult 
and trying work in the most speedy way possible 
consistent with perfection. Their work is just as 
necessary to the inventor for the purpose of making 
his patent solid as it is for the protection of the 
public from clever infractions on their rights. I 
have never known a case of delay caused either by 
the carelessness or improper ignorance of an 
examiner. It is continually a cause for surprise 
to me that the examiners manage to be so nearly 
omniscient as they are. 

Now about Patent Agents. Unless you are by 
instinct both a technician and a lawyer, and unless 
you also have some Patent Law experience, you 
will not be likely to do well unless you employ a 
Patent Agent. In choosing one, in my opinion, 
the most important point that should be observed 
is to find a firm with special experience in the subject 
in which your invention lies. If you can hear of a 
Chartered Patent Agent who specialises in the 


subject, no doubt you will be safe in his hands. 
Perhaps you may see an advertisement of a Regis- 
tered Patent Agent in the journal particularly 
devoted to your subject, and should he be well 
established and of good repute I see no reason why 
he should not do just as well for you as if he were 
a member of the Chartered Institute, whose members 
may not advertise. But in no case put yourself 
in the hands of an agent who is not on the register. 

If you have made what you think is a new and 
valuable invention, and if this is still in the mental 
stage, the first thing to decide is whether you will 
protect it under the Patent Law before or after 
doing some experimental work upon it. Should it 
be a grand, new, broad idea, not likely to have been 
even in part anticipated, of considerable financial 
value, easily described, not running into detail, 
likely to make a strong master patent, then lose 
no time; at once take out Provisional Protection, 
but put nothing whatever into your provisional 
specification beside just the basic invention, leaving 
modifications and elaborations for a group of 
patents to be taken out at a later stage and as the 
subsidiary inventions occur to you. Having secured 
the earliest possible date for your valuable inven- 
tion, the next step is to find out if it is likely to be 
novel before you spend a lot of money on models 
or otherwise in working it out. A two days’ search 
at the Patent Office Library by your Patent Agent’s 
searching assistant will generally give some idea 
whether your invention, if a simple one, is hack- 
neyed or otherwise. If it seems to be likely to be 
substantially new, get to work and spend as much 
time and money as you can afford, or as may be 
necessary for proving your invention and for finding 
the best way of carrying it into effect, and then 
when the time comes you will be able to give your 
Patent Agent the necessary subject-matter for 
drafting the complete specification. 

If your invention is of a detailed nature, if it is 
not reasonably certain to be a very valuable one, 
should it have alternatives or should modifications 
be likely to occur to you, it would be well to go 
much more cautiously to work in the expenditure 
either of time or money. In such a case I should 
advise you first of all to make the article, whatever 
it may be, to make every detail of it and all possible 
improvements and alternatives. Then, with your 
knowledge in your mind, go to the wonderful 
(and free) Patent Office Library and yourself 
make a search (the courteous librarians will make it 
so easy for you) to find out just exactly where you 
stand, and after that you may with confidence 
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go to your Patent Agent and apply for your patent 
with a complete specification. 

Never write or talk about an invention before 
it is protected to anyone whatever other than a 
Registered Patent Agent. Some risk may be 
necessary when getting things made for you by other 
people, but you must guard yourself from this 
danger as well as you can by keeping all those 
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who work for you as uninformed as possible, and by 
employing those only whom you can trust. 

Every novice interested in the subject of patents 
for inventions should write to The Patent Office, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C., for a copy (gratis 
and post free) of ‘* Instructions to Applicants for 
Patents,” and should read it right through. 


H. T. BARNETT. 


OPERA A LA CARTE 


By G. H. 


I entered one of those sumptuous salons 

containing a dozen or so cubicles (reminding 
one of telephone boxes) each containing a different 
kind of machine, wherein one may, with leisure 
and without disturbance, hear various records. 
I was conducted to a cubicle containing a machine 
like the one I possess, and thereby given every 
opportunity to criticise, from my own point of 
view, a record before purchase. Here catalogues 
of records of every description are at hand, and 
there is an easy chair in which I may repose in 
comfort, and at my will command such masters 
and celebrities as Caruso, Tamagno, Chaliapin, 
Battistini, Ruffo, Cortot, Kubelik, Kreisler, Melba, 
Patti, Galli-Curei, Tetrazzini, and a host of others. 
Here also may I hear the wonderful Symphonies 
and Concertos so ably collected and recorded by our 
gramophone companies. 

Having now to choose a record for tria!, my 
choice fell upon Ah ! che la morte ognora (Trovatore), 
the artists being Caruso and Alda, with the Chorus 
of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, and when 
we think of such a wonderful performance being 
at our command, we have to realise how much we 
are indebted to the gramophone and to record 
makers. My attendant, returning with this record 
almost before I had settled down in my chair in 
joyful anticipation of the performance, talked very 
eulogistically of the record and the artists, disclosing 
a wealth of information, surpassing even a West- 
end music seller in his knowledge of matters musical ; 
and call what record you would of the thousands 
in his store, he would never be at loss for a similar 
display of knowledge. But what astonished me 
even more was the way in which he read me, like 
the proverbial open book, on matters musical. 
After I had called for the third record, no longer 
did I seek my catalogue, or even have anything to 
say, for he knew exactly the records which I could 
appreciate and should desire to hear. No sooner 


i entered to purchase a gramophone record 
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was one finished than he would be at hand with 
another, and each time it seemed I could not 
want any other record than that particular one. 
It seemed the very height of my desire. And he it 
was, who, when I was at loss to decide which record 
to purchase, pressed Ah! che la morte ognora into 
my hands. When I had left that shop and had 
resumed my normal mental attitude, then did I 
realise that I did want Ah! che la morte ognora, 
and could not have faced my machine without it. 

Enough of the first person singular. What of 
the others who found their way to this store ? 

On passing into the shop before leaving, I stopped 
to examine new models of machines, and to peruse 
literature and gaze upon portraits on the walls. 
Whilst gazing wondrously at a portrait of Beethoven, 
a person chanced to enter and inquired for the latest 
dance numbers of a cheaper kind of record, and it 
befell the lot of my attendant to attend upon him. 
Sympathising greatly with my man and feeling 
great disgust for the dance-man, I anxiously awaited 
the transfer of this miscreant to another attendant. 
But I was doomed to disappointment, for within a 
few minutes my friend was disclosing the composer, 
the publisher, the price, the date, the money made 
on, and many other details concerning Sweetie 
Went Away, followed by an even closer family 
history of Hotlips. Before I had recovered from 
this shock and revelation, the attendant was pressing 
Sweetie into the hands of the Jazz-man, and making 
up Ais mind for him. 

Then a thought entered my mind. Was not his 
money as good to the attendant as mine? Clutching 
tightly my Ah! che la morte ognora, with head 
thrown up, I walked superiorly by Sweetie and its 
new-found master out into a London fog, here to 
be greeted by Yes, we have no bananas from a street 


organ. And forgive me, O Terpsichore, I 
involunterily whistled this fourteen - thousand- 
pounder 


GEORGE H. Howick 
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HE promptness with which this magazine 
now appears on the first of each month and 
on which the Editor should be highly congratu- 
lated, has necessitated going to press before the 
new supplements of records could all be received 
and assimilated, so I will take this opportunity of 
mentioning some of the best of my two hundred 
Pathé records. Several readers have written asking 
for this information and pointing out that for use in 
the nursery or by children and servants the simplicity 
of the Pathé system and the non-liability of. the 
Pathé records to become damaged is of very great 
value. A dance hall proprietor writes that he has a 
large Pathé horn machine which he would under no 
circumstances exchange for any other because the 
records, used by all sorts of people and often very 
carelessly, last for years in good condition. 
It should be quite clear to everyone that these 
records are only for use with the sapphire and are not 
for needle machines. 


ORGAN Hymns. The whole series is good and quite useful 
for singing to. VIOLIN AND ORGAN: Handel’s Largo. 
SAXOPHONE: Waltz Llewellyn. XYLOPHONE: Pigtails and 
Chopsticks. Betts: Hot Cakes, Dresdina Gavotte. PIANO: 
Dying Poet, Jazzing Around, Shepherd's Hey. ONE STEPS: 
Sensation, Hong Kong, Dutch Doll. Fox Trots: Fate, 
Tambourines .and Oranges, Humming, When my Baby Smiles 
at Me. Novetty Dance: The Ladbroke. CORNET: The 
Garden of Your Heart, Good-Bye. Marcues: Blaze Away, 
In Command. CHARACTERISTIC: Two Indian Dances, Turkish 
Patrol, Under the Desert Sky. 

Now we will return to our ordinary fare of needle-cut 
records. ‘The other day I heard a remarkably fine new Columbia 
10in. dance record, Wounded Bird. Apparently the instru- 
ments used are two or three dulcimers. Can anyone tell 
me of a good half-crown dulcimer record? Mr. F. Jackson 
sends me a list of four Homo. records :—CONTRALTO: My 
Dearest Heart, sung by Miss Jessie Broughton. BARITONE: 
Honour and Arms. VIOLIN: Guwuitarre. ORCHESTRAL: In a 
Monastery Garden. Concerning the last of these he says: 
‘*] think this is quite the best rendering of this well-known 
piece that I have heard.” 

Now my own short list :—MEzzo-SoPRANO: John Anderson 
(Aco.). This traditional Scots song is sung unaccompanied, 
and very beautifully rendered, by Miss Boyd Steven. An ideal 
record too for demonstrating differences in surface noise 
creation, transmission, and. amplification. BARITONE: 
Devonshire Cream and Cyder (Beltona) ; quite the best record 
I have heard of this song. Bass: Bedouin Love Song (Aco.). 
MixirarRyY BAanp: Rocking-Horse Parade (Beltona); an ideal 
children’s record on both sides. Fox Trots: Sunshine of 
Mine (Beltona); this is played by my favourite (Southern 
States) dance band. Arcady (Aco.). MILITARY BAND: 
Capitol March (Aco.). POPULAR SONG: Spare a Little Love 
(Beltona), Baritone. 


THE NEW-POOR PAGE 
By H. T. B. 


Half-Crown and Two-Shilling 
records good on both sides 
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out last 


The foregoing matter was crowded 
month and I am now able to fill up the page. 
following are excellent recent records :— 

PIANOFORTE: Danse Négre (Beltona); Gavotte, 
Bach (Beltona). Soprano: Love Me Now, from 
Madame Pompadour (Parlo.). TENOR: Marcheta 
(Parlo.); J Love You (Parlo). BARITONE: Moon 
Love (Parlo.). SMALL ORCHESTRA: WJadame 
Pompadour (Beltona). VIOLIN : Liebeslied (Beltona). 


The 


*CELLO: Andante, Scharkowski (Scala). MARCH: 
Mountain Gnomes (Beltona). WALTZ: Southern 
Rose (Winner). MILITARY BAND: Ballad Memories 
(Beltona); Princess Ida (Beltona); Sullivan 
Memories (Parlo.) ; The Gondoliers (Parlo). 


SPOKEN: The Auctioneer (Winner). BANJO: Nigger- 
town (Beltona). Fox Trots: Nights in the Woods 
(Homo.); Honey Boy (Beltona); Zaza (Beltona) ; 
Marcellonie (Beltona). 

A few specially fine records, of outstanding 
character, and which are going into My own 
exhibition set, are as follows :— 

BARITONE: Hills of Donegal (Beltona); A 
Warwickshire Wooing (Beltona). ORCHESTRAL : 
The Clock is Playing (Beltona). STRING QUARTETTE : 
Menuetto (Beltona). STRING QUARTETTE AND 
PIANO: Le Fringante (Beltona). VIOLIN AND 
PIANO: La Bohéme (Parlo). BANJO: Sweet 
Jasmine (Beltona). 


IMPERIAL REcorDs. The more I hear of these 
the more astonished I am that the other Companies 
manage to maintain the half-crown standard. Is 
there no chance of any of them coming down to the 
Imperial florin? Next month I intend to devote a 
considerable portion of this page to a list from the 
best of the whole Imperial catalogue. 

N.B.—I have purposely refrained from giving catalogue infor- 
mation because I wish readers to get the lists containing any 
numbers they fancy from their dealers, and then if they do not 
like the pair on the record I have mentioned they may be tempted 
to try another record of the same series. 

Everyone should remember that machines having small horns 


(resonators) will not respond fully to the tone of instruments having 
large resonators or large resonating columns of air. 


The SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM will be 
found in the Player-Piano Supplement. 


Order your INDEX and BINDING CASE for 
Vol. I. at once. See page xxv. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


[A list of words and translations wanted by readers will be found on p. xxxii.] 


L’,ADDIO A NAPOLI 


Sung by Caruso (H.M.V. D.A.104). 


Addio, mia bella Napoli, 
Farewell, my lovely Naples, 


Addio, addio ! 


Farewell, farewell ! a 
La tua soave immagine the 


Thy sweet image 

Chi mai, chi mai scordar potra 
Who ever, who ever can forget, 

Del ciel Pazzurro fulgido, 

The brilliance of thy sky, 

La placida marina ? 

The placid sea ? 

Qual core non inebria 

What heart is not drunk, 

Non bea, non bea di volutta 

Does not drink, drink deep of the joy 
In te ? 
Of thee ? 
Favellano d’amore ; 
Breathe of love ; 


Te sola al mio dolore 
Of thee alone for my sorrow’s 


La terra e laura 
Earth and air 


Conforto io sognero, io sognero, 
Comforting I shall dream, I shall dream. 


Addio, mia bella Napoli, 
Farewell, my lovely Naples, 
Addio, addio ! 

Farewell, farewell ! 

Addio, care memorie 
Farewell, dear memories 
Del tempo ah! che passa ! 
Of time ah ! that passes ! 
Tutt’ altro ciel mi chiama, 
Another sky altogether calls me, 
Addio, addio, 

Farewell, farewell, 

Ma questo cor ti brama, 
But this heart longs for thee, 
E il cor, il cor ti lascero ! 
And my heart, my heart I will leave with thee ! 
Di baci e d’armonia 

Of kisses and of music 

°E Vaura tua ripiena, 

Thy air is full, 

O magica Sirena,* 

O magic Siren, 

Fedel, fedele a te saro. 
Faithful, faithful I shall be to thee. 
Al mio pensier pit: tenero 
To my most tender thought 
Ritornano gl’instanti, 
Return the moments, 

Le gioeie e le memorie 

The joys and the memories 
De’ miei felici di. 

Of my happy days. 





wEtaad 


Ah! addio, mia bella Napoli, 

Ah! farewell, my lovely Naples, 

Addio, addio ! 

Farewell, farewell ! 

Addio, care memorie 

Farewell, dear memories 

Del tempo, ah! che passa. 

Of time, ah / that passes. 

Notre.—Legend has always connected the Bay of Naples with 
siren Parthenope. Words and music are by T. Cottrau. 


C. M. 





AMOR MIO 


Sung by Caruso (H.M.V. D.A.105). 





Vieni, vieni e riposa 
Come, come and rest 


La testa sul mio cor, 
Thy head on my heart, 


Cor che non osa, 

Heart that does not dare, 
Ma t’ama, amor. 

But loves thee, my love. 
T’ama, t’ama, e t’adora, 
Loves thee, loves thee and adores thee 
Come in quell’ora 

As in that hour 

Che tu nell’estasi 

That you in.ecstasy 
Sosperivi per me. 
Sighed for me. 


O mio doleissimo amor, 
O my sweetest love, 


Ricordiamo cosi, 

Let us remember, 

E se il bel sogno svani 

And if the sweet dream vanish 
Rifiorir lo vedremo nei ricordi _ 
We shall see it flower again in the_ memories 
De la gioventu. 

Of our youth. 

E non lasciarmi mai pit! 

And do not leave me ever again ! 
Io vivo solo per te, 

I live only for thee, 

Tutto mi parla di te, 

Everything speaks to me of thee, 


O mio dolcissimo amor ! 
O my sweetest love ! 


Vieni, vieni e rammenta— 
Come, come and remember— 


Triste’ l’ tuo cor non é— 
Sad thy heart 1s not— 


Fa ch’io risenta 
Make me feel again 


La vita in me. 


The life in me. 
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T’amo, t’amo, e t’adoro, 
I love thee, I love thee and adore thee, 


T’amo ed imploro 
I love thee and beg for 


La tua carezza 
Thy caresses 


Or che sospiro per te. 
Now that I sigh for thee. 


(Words by Gaeta; music by Ricciardi.) 


PERCHE ? 


Neapolitan song sung by Caruso (H.M.V. D.B.119). 


Words by De Flavis, music by Pennino. 


Canta l’auciello dint’a casa antica 
The bird sings in the ancient house 


Addo primme cantavi pure tu. 
Where once thou too didst sing. 


E sento pur’ a voce n’ata amica 

And I hear now another friendly voice 

Ca me cunzigliare nun te penzar cchiu. 

Which counsels me not to think of thee any more. 
Si aggio lassat’ a mamma mia pe te, 

If I left my mother for thee, 

Si t’e pigliat’ a primma giuventu, 

If thou didst take from me my first youth, 
Pecché nun tuorn a me ? 

Why dost thou not come back to me ? 


Me pare ca e cagnata sta fenesta, 

It seems to me that this window is changed, 
Addo vuttaste o primmo scior’ a me, 
From which thou didst throw the first flower to me, 
En’ ata rosa, a dint’a n’ata testa 

And that another rose, another head 

Me me cunziglia e nun penzar cchiu a te. 
Counsel me not to think any more of thee. 
Si aggio lassat’ a mamma mia pe te, 

If I left my mother for thee, 

Si t’e pigliat’ a primma giuventu, 

If thou didst take from me my first youth, 
Pecché nun tuorn a me ? 

Why dost thou not come back to me ? 


E pass’ a notta, pass’ o’ journ’ e a sera, 
And the night passes, day and evening pass, 
Ma stu turmineto mio nun vo’ passar 
But this torment of mine will not pass. 
Passa pure sta luna, ca e sincera 

Even the moon passes, which is sincere 

Si me cunziglia semp’e te scurdar. 

When t counsels me to forget thee for ever. 
Si aggio lassat’ a mamma pe te, 

If I have left my mother for thee, 

Si t’e pigliat’ a primma giuventu, 

If thou hast taken from me my first youth, 
Pecché nun tuorn a me ? 

Why dost thou not come back to me ? 


|Note.—It is difficult to transcribe the Neapolitan dialect. 
thanks are due to Mr. James Hanley for his assistance.—C. M.] 


UNA VOCE POCO FA—continued. 


The first part of the cavatina from Act I. of Il Barbiere di 
Swigha was translated in March (p. 199). The second part, 
Io sono docile, is here given as in the score of the opera, with an 
English translation ; but it must be noted that where the cavatina 
is compressed into one side of a record, e.g., by Galli-Curci and 
Scotney, some of this second part has to be omitted. 


Io sono docile, son rispettosa, 
I am meek, I am respectful, 


Sono obbediente, dolce, amorosa, 
I am obedient, sweet, amiable, 


Mi lascio reggere, mi lascio reggere, 
I am submissive, 

Mi fo guidar, mi fo guidar. 

I am tractable. 


Ma se mi toccano dov’eé il mio debole, 
But of I am touched in my weak spot 


Sard un vipera, sarO, e cento trappole, 
I shall be a viper, I shall, and a hundred tricks, 


Prima di cedere farod giocar, fard giocar ! 
Before I give way, I shall play ! 


EK cento trappole .... 
(The remainder is merely repetition. ) 
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THE JUMBLE SALE. 


A column intended for the use of readers who wish to buy, sell, or 
exchange any Gramophone, Player-Piano, Sound-Boxes, Records, 
Rolls, or anything else in the world. 


1. Advertisements for this column, clearly written on one side of the 
paper only, must reach THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman Street, 
W.1, by the first post on the 13th of each month, and must be 
marked ** JUMBLE.” 


2. Charge exactly as for Inland Telegrams, viz., ld. a word with 
a minimum of one shilling. Stamps or P.O. in payment MusT 
be sent with the advertisement, and the Sender’s full name and 
address, whether for publication or not. 





ANTED—Perfect records of Caruso, McCormack. Par- 
ticulars required.— PAYNE, 29, DuLwicn Roap, LONDON, 
S.E. 24. 





ECORDS WANTED—Galli-Curci, Gigli, Chaliapine, Kubelik 
Lenghi-Cellini, Chamber Music.—EMMENs, 35, CLIFFORD 
AVENUE, 8.W.14. 











ANTED to complete sets for binding—and by a long 
waiting list of readers—copies of No. 2 and No. 4. 
One shilling and sixpence is offered for each undamaged 
copy of either, or four shillings for a pair. Post at once 
to The Manager, “ The Gramophone,” 25, Newman Street, 





EW COLUMBIA, No. 7 Sound-box 40s., Tremusa 20s. 
New condition.— ADVERTISER, Box 158, G.P.O. GLAsGow’ 








R SALE—Cabinet Gramophone, as new, Two Sound-Boxes, 
Garrard Motor, 77 good records. £8 or near offer. Apply, full 
details.— STEVENS, 11, Hestop Roap, BALHAM. 





ATHE RECORDS—Fifty 12in., Twelve 10in., quite good con- 
dition. What offers? Also Concert Multitone Sound-box 
(Pathé), new, 15s.—MyY Les, 75, CHELSEA Roap, EAstTon, BRISTOL. 





R SALE—Victor Records, Fibre used only.—OrrR, 839, 
TWYFORD AVENUE, Acton, W. 3. 
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5 it not time that we began to think 
of writing the History of the Gramo- 


6% Phone? The years pass so quickly 
yg that the “novelty” of yesteryear 
whas become the indispensable of 


V4 
SS jto-day before we know where we are. 
«It came almost as a shock to me to 
: -¥ discover, upon reflection, that my 
acquaintance with ‘‘ Talking Machines ’”’ began in 1893 
or 1894, when we used to flock to a small shop in 
Queen Victoria Street, for the purpose of hearing the 
incredible new miracle of science. How that little 
shop used to be packed to the threshold! How we 
struggled and fought for 





By EDWARD ANTON 


interest in the new musical invention, and was, I 
believe, the first retailer to offer the Gramophone for 
sale in the United Kingdom. 

That was more than a quarter of a century ago, and 
to-day the Imhof establishment is certainly to be 
accounted the premier retail Gramophone business 
in Britain. Alfred Imhof, unhappily, died in IgI9o, 
but the traditions of the business are worthily upheld 
by his widow, in whose capable hands the reputation 
and connections of the firm have steadily increased, 
until to-day it can boast of a circle of patronage 
that is, literally, world-wide. 

The enthusiasm of Mrs. Imhof for her business is 
readily perceptible, and 





the privilege of paying 
twopence for the right of 
thrusting a pair of tubes 
(heaven only’ knows 
whose ears they had been 
in) in our ears and hear- 
a raucous-voiced Music- 
hall singer chant a popu- 
lar ditty. How it thrilled 
us then, and how little 
we dreamt of what that 
crude “ Talking Mach- 
ine ’’ was to lead to. 

Thereafter, I remember 
men used to perambulate 
the streets with similar 
machines, and still more 
insanitary ear tubes, ex- 
tracting two-pences from 
eager throngs, but it was 
not until several years 
later that we began to 
discover that the thing 
was developing into some- 
thing more than a nine 
days’ wonder. 

Whoever writes the early history of the Gramophone 
will have to do justice to the part played by the late 
Alfred Imhof in launching the invention upon the full 
tide of popularity as an adjunct to the music-lover’s 
home, for he was certainly the first man in this country 
to recognise the immense possibilities of the invention, 
and to urge the formation of a Company to introduce 
it to the English public. 

A far-seeing man. Yes, certainly. Most men would 
have profited by prevision, and would have hastened 
to ‘“‘get in on the ground floor,’’ as the cant 
saying has it, in the projected Company, but 
Alfred Imhof was more devoted to music than to 
money making, and he preferred to devote his 
energies and his resources to the musical instru- 
ment business which had been owned by his 
family since 1845. 

But, although he did not participate, otherwise than 
to advise, in the formation of the Gramophone 
Company in 1898, Alfred Imhof took the keenest 








The late ALFRED IMHOF, 


is apparent in all that 
is connected with it. Il 
do not suppose there is a 
retail Gramophone estab- 
lishment in the Kingdom 
which is so thoroughly 
equipped, in every sense 
of the word, as that at 
110, New Oxford Street. 
It is a positive delight 
to enter the place, so 
sure are you of hearing 
whatever you are inter- 
ested in, and under ideal 
conditions. I make much 
of the conditions. To 
judge properly of the 
qualities of a record one 
must hear it privately, 
free from intruding 
noises, and interrupting 
persons. That is what 
Mrs. Imhof has aimed 
to give her customers. 
The premises at 110, New 
Oxford Street (just a door 
or two from Tottenham Court Road), have been 
divided into a series of noise-proof, comfortable little 
audition rooms, where one may at leisure hear records 
as enjoyably and as privately as one could at home. 

The enormous range of records in stock, somewhere 
about 10,000, assures the buyer against disappoint- 
ment, and the taste and good judgment possessed by 
the saleswomen safeguards one against the annoyance 
of having “‘ popular comic ’”’ records urged upon one 
when classical records are desired, or equally protects 
the popular music lover from having “ high brow ”’ 
stuff forced upon his reluctant ear. 

In every direction, in short the establishment of 
Alfred Imhof, is a model of what the perfect Gramo- 
phone establishment should be, and I believe that, 
as Alfred Imhof was the practical pioneer of the 
Instrument in this country, so the premises of the 
firm, under the clever management of the proprietress, 
Mrs. Imhof, will ‘‘ set the fashion ’’ for retail dealers 
throughout the country. 
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Analytical 


COLUMBIA.—L.1531 (12in., d.s., 7s. 6d.).—Sir Henry J. Wood 


conducting the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra: Aubade in 
D minor and Aubade in G minor (Lalo). . 


The name Aubade suggests the quiet half-light before sunrise, 
and this Lalo has managed to suggest very happily. Both pieces 
are characterised by delicacy of rhythm. Beginning with the 
one in D minor, the violin gives out a melody which is presently 
answered by the clarinet, playing delightful trills. Again the 
violin takes up the tale with a run, and again the clarinet imitates. 
The rest is on similarlines. The Awbade in G minor has a chant-like 
opening with some beautiful modulations; the horn takes a 
prominent part, suggesting the solemn procession of dawn. Then 
comes a dance-like measure with a happy use of the strings 
pizzicato. Throughout both works the combination of wood-wind 
and strings is particularly felicitous. Apart from horns, no brass 
appears to be used, which seems entirely right for the subject. 


VOCALION.—D.02151 and 02152 (12in., d.s., 6s. 6d. each).—The 
Aeolian Orchestra, conducted by the Composer: Joyous Youth 
Suite, 3 parts, and Summer Days Suite, No. 3 (Eric Coates). 


These pieces of Eric Coates do not amount to much. The 
first part, the Introduction to Joyous Youth, is the best. It 
starts with a march-like section, suggesting Sullivan at some 
distance. After a pause, in which the cymbals come in somewhat 
inappropriately, we get a slow tune witha slightly “* old-world ” 
flavour, subsequently repeated with fuller scoring. A return to 
the march concludes this part. The Serenade opens with a pleasant 
but. not thrilling tune. It contains some happy orchestral effects, 
badly marred by out-of-tune playing. The wood-wind are most 
at fault, but the strings are not above suspicion. The third part, 
Valse, is a typical but undistinguished example of its kind. Why 
the cymbals should be dragged into the scheme is again not very 
clear. The fourth side, At the Dance, is still thinner music. The 
whole set are somewhat redeemed by good recording and some 
skilful orchestration. 


VOCALION.—D.02148 (12in., d.s., 6s. 6d.).—Evelyn Scotney 


(soprano): Una voce poco fa (Il Barbiere, Rossini) and Theme 
and Variations (Proch). 


A brilliant record which can be thoroughly recommended to 
anyone who has not got Galli-Curci. Miss Scotney, as we have 
always said, is nearly as good as Galli-Curci, and has a similar 
style ; not quite such assured mastery, but she comes very near 
to it. 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE.—D.B.677 (12in., d.s., 8s. 6d.).—Selma 
Kurz (soprano): Nocturne (Chopin) with flute obbligato 
played by John Amadio, and Serenade (Gounod). 


I am not entirely in favour of arranging piano works as vocal 
solos, especially when the composer is Chopin. His genius was so 
characteristically pianistic that it suffers by transference into any 
other medium. But apart from this prejudice the record is most 
remarkable, not only as an exhibition of vocal virtuosity (though 
there is no lack of that), but as an object lesson in really beautiful 
singing. The Gounod Serenade requires little comment, but the 
flute adds materially to the effect of the whole and blends agreeably 
with the voice. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE.—D.A.568 (10in., d.s., 6s.).—Mme. Kirkby 


Lunn (contralto): Love is a Dream (Percy Pitt) and The 
Heart Worships (G. Holst), acc. Harold Craxton. 


Why Madame Kirkby Lunn should have linked Love is a Dream 
with The Heart Worships I cannot understand, unless she wished 
to show us the difference between a good song and a bad song. 
The curious thing is that the two have a superficial similarity 
apart from the names, as witness, for instance, the accompaniment 
in chords; but the words of Mr. Holst’s song breathe a lofty 
mysticism, while those of Mr. Pitt’s are of a type with which we are 
only too familiar. Each composer has done justice to his material ! 
Madame Kirkby Lunn and Mr. Craxton, as usual, have made the 
best of a good job, and of a bad one. 


Notes and First 





Reviews 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE.—D.802 (12in., ds., 6s. 6d.).—Robert 
Radford (bass): Ye Twice Ten Hundred Deities from The 
Indian Queen (Purcell), and Recit.: The Star, Air: Now 
Phoebus Sinketh in the West (Arne). 


Robert Radford shows his artistry in his choice of songs as well 
as in his singing. He gives us in these two records two generations 
of British music. The Purcell example shows us Purcell’s immense 
superiority to his contemporaries. No one, indeed, of any genera- 
tion has written a finer recitative than this, with the single 
exception of Bach. The air is short, but expressive. Arne wrote 
when England was being saturated with Handel and his air is not 
free from that infiuence. But his recitative, though not so strong 
as Purcell’s, shows that a truly British tradition was being still 
preserved at a time when many suppose it 


to have become 
extinct. 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE.—D.B.681 (12in., d.s., 8s. 6d.).—Hislop 
(tenor): The Prize Song from The Mastersingers of Nuremberg 
(Wagner), and Lohengrin‘s Narrative from Lohengrin (Wagner). 


I am not quite sure that Wagner suits Joseph Hislop. He has a 
fine voice and knows how to use it, but he seem. more at home in 
Italian opera. The record of the Prize Song challenges comparison 
with Tudor Davies’ version, and I must admit my distinet preference 
for the latter. The Lohengrin song is more in the style with 
which Hislop is associated, and his rendering ‘s convincing and 
dramatic. The H.M.V. bulletin has a full account of the situation 
in the opera in which the song occurs. 


BRUNSWICK. — 50044 (l2in., ds., 8s.). — Hofmann 
Scherzo in B minor, Op. 20, No. 1, 
F sharp major, Op. 5, No. 2 (Chopin). 


In the copy sent for review the labels are on the wrong sides of 
this record. In the Nocturne Hofmann is inclined to play tricks 
with the rhythm, and in particular he has spoilt the effect of the 
groups of five in the middle section by dividing each group into 
twos and threes, though Chopin has distinctly marked them as 
clean fives, in contrast to the later twos and threes. The end of 
the Nocturne is particularly beautifully played. It is in simple 
ABA form. So is the Scherzo. This becomes clear in the recording, 
as the player has cut out all the repeats, thereby shortening the 
music without depriving it of its form. The bass is now and then 
too strong, drowning the right-hand runs. The beautiful tune in 
the major in the middle section is not entirely successful owing 
to a lack of a singing tone—possibly the fault of the recording, not 
of the player. 


(piano) : 
and Nocturne in 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE.—D.B.678, 679 (12in., d.s., 8s. 6d. each).— 
Alfred Cortot (piano): The Children’s Corner Suite on three 
sides, and La Cathédrale engloutie—Prélude, No. 10 (Debussy). 


Cortot is a typically French pianist and shows in his style just 
that clarity and brilliance which we find in another sphere in the 
work of such a writer as Anatole France. But this does not imply 
any lack of imagination. If it did, Cortot would be unable to play 
Debussy. I refer readers to the H.M.V. bulletin for details of 
these charming pieces and of La Cathédrale Engloutie. The 
recording is good. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE.—D.801 (12in., d.s., 6s. 6d.).—Arthur De 
Greef (pianc): Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 (Liszt). 


This is a good record, on the whole, and we do not blame the 
pianist for the cut that he has made (which, as the note in the 
bulletin says, merely avoids an unnecessary repetition). The 
composer’s lack of constructive power makes liberties of this sort 
more justifiable in his works than in those of other people. We 
know that Liszt himself very rarely played his works exactly as 
they were written. But this is a dangerous precedent and we cannot 
entirely agree with the liberties that have been taken here in one 
or two places, especially on the second side, which include the 
interpolation of a whole extra bar in one place and an unneces- 
sary chord at the end. The playing is good, though not so good 
as Hofmann’s, and the recording is excellent. 
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The Lisi included 
the Decca 


So off they go, both prepared to do their part in 
making the afternoon a success. The sun shines, 
the Decca plays, everyone is happy ; and later on, 
—why, yes, they ll have a dance, with the Decca 
functioning as orchestra. 


DECCA 


THE PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE 


The Decca is ina class of itsown. It is more thana mere 
‘‘portable,’’ for it is adequate to every call that can be made 
upon any gramophone. Indoors or out of doors, with your 
‘best ’’ records on or your faded ones, you'll be delighted with 
the performance of the Decca, whose lightness and compactness 
makes it possible for you to ‘‘ have music wherever you go.” 


On exhibition at White City (B.1.F.) 
Wembley (British Empire Exhibition) 


£3:3:0 to £9:9:0 
Or Music DEALERS, STORES, ETC. 


Decca Book, containing unique photographs received from Decca 
enthusiasts, post free from 


“ DECCA,” 32-36, Worship Street, London,‘ E.C. 


(P. oprietors: Barnett Samuel G Sons, Lid.) 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE.—D.A.539 (l0in., d.s., 6s.).—Renée 
Chemet (violin): Songs my Mother Taught Me (Dvorak— 


Kreisler) and A Dream Song (Ackernley), acc. Harold Craxton. 


Dvorak’s beautiful tune does not require words to bring out 
its full meaning, and as Kreisler himself played it is an excellent 
arrangement. Its characteristic rhythm is the outcome of Dvorak’s 
love for Bohemian folk-music, whence it derives its inspiration. 
Play it twice as fast as he intended, and you will find all the features 
otf modern rag-time music in a tune written before ever America 
exploited the genius of the negro. Ackernley’s Dream Song is 
charmingly played, but is hardly worthy as music to stand with the 
Dvorak. 


VOCALION.—D.02150 (12in., d.s., 6s. 6d.).—Sammons (violin), 
Tertis (viola), and Ethel Hobday (piano): Trio No. 7, Op. 16., 
First and Second Movements (Mozart), arr. Tertis. 


At the opening against a long-drawn note on the string the 
piano gives out a theme which is easily recognised as that of 
Three Blind Mice. This forms the basis of the Allegro, as although 
we come in due course to a change of key the tune is only slightly 
modified. After a full close the working-out section follows, during 
which the theme undergoes some interesting transformations 
while clearly retaining its identity. A return to the original key 
brings back a repetition of the opening material. The whole is 
full of quick arpeggio passages which one intrument takes up 
from another in light-hearted imitation. The Andante is a very 
simple set of variations. The piano plays the theme, the strings 
making interpolations from time to time. In the first variation 
the violin takes the melody, in the second the viola, each being 
accompanied by the piano playing a dainty counterpoint. In the 
third the violin has the tune, the piano changing to triplets. 
In variation four the piano and the strings follow one another in 
imitation. The fifth takes us to the minor key, the piano having the 
most important part. Finally we change for the last variation into 
4-time and the speed increases. Albert Sammons and Lionel 
Tertis being, each on his own instrument, the finest executant in 
England, and Mrs. Hobday being thoroughly familiar with the 
methods and ideas of both, we get an excellent ensemble. 


BRUNSWICK.—50026.—Huberman (violin): Canzonetta (from 
Violin Concerto, Op. 35) (Tchaikovsky), and La Clochette 
(Rondo from Second Concerto, Op. 7) (Paganini). (12in., 
d.s., 8s.) 


In both cases this seems to me particularly fine playing and 
recording, though one misses the orchestra in the Tchaikovsky 
badly, as Tchaikovsky depends so much on his orchestral colouring, 
the thing he did best. The Paganini is a piece of virtuosity pure 
and simple, and needs to be played by a master like Huberman to 
give complete satisfaction. Note especially the clear double- 
stopping, which is absolutely in tune. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE.——D.B. 680 (12in., d.s., 8s. 6d.).—Madame 
Suggia (‘cello): Allemande (Senaillé, arr. Salmond) and 
Spanischer Tanze—Vito, Op. 54, No. 5 (Popper). 

These are Suggia‘s first records, and show her usual mastery. 
Her technique and rhythmic impulse are exhilarating, but I hope 
that before long she will give us some music more worthy of the 
great artist that she is. 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE.—B.1786 (10in., d.s., 3s.).—De Groot and 
the Piccadilly Orchestra: Gigolette and Parisian Pierrot. 
Quite charming. De Groot can stroke almost any tune till the 
hearer purrs, and Gigolette becomes a velvety liqueur at the touch 
of his bow. 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE.—B.1770 (10in., d.s., 3s.).—Frank Herbin 
(piano): Dizzy Fingers and Nickel in the Slot. 
Give me Max Darewski every time at this sort of thing. It 
isn’t merely a matter of agility. 


PARLOPHONE. — 5178 (10in., ds., 2s. 6d.). — Edith Lorand 
Orchestra: Dreamy Melody and First Love. 


Too slow for English dancers, but good enough as restaurant 
music. 





(Other April records, not reviewed in 
the last number, are unfortunately now 
shelved till the next Quarterly Review.) 


MAY ISSUES. 


COLUMBIA.—L.1552 (12in., d.s., 7s. 6d.).—Hamilton Harty 
conducting the Halle Orchestra: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
(Strauss), Overture, and Entrance and Dance of the Tailors. 


These two records come from the incidental music that Strauss 
wrote to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in connection with his Ariadne 
in Naxos. Moliére’s play within the play is changed in Strauss’s 
version to an opera, or rather to two simultaneous operas, within 
the play, one of these being Ariadne. To explain why the two 
operas should be played together, it is necessary to give Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or part of it, as a prelude. Hence the 
occasion for this music. It hardly needs describing. The Overture 
starts in a mood of boisterous merriment with some of Strauss’s 
typical harmonic obscenities. Later we have some charming 
lyrical passages full of simple melody. This has been called 
** connoisseur’s music,’ but I think that its appeal should be wider 
than that. 


COLUMBIA.—L.1550, 1551 (12in., d.s., 7s. 6d. each).—Hamilton 
Harty conducting the Symphony Orchestra: Parsifal, Good 
Friday Music (Wagner), in three parts, and Tristan and Isolde— 
Tristan’s Vision (Wagner), one part. 


PATHE.—5790 (12in., d.s., 4s. 6d.).—Pathe Symphony Orchestra: 
Parsifal, Good Friday Music (Wagner), in two parts. 


We have these two records of the Good Friday Music—a Pathé 
and a Columbia. The Pathé makes one or two rather serious cuts 
and occasionally the balance is bad, the brass particularly coming 
out quite unnecessarily at one place. The general effect, however, 
is good. It seems a pity that the two sides of a record should be 
so arranged that one is very largely a duplicate of the other, though 
in a different key. This comes of cutting. But it is only fair that 
Wagner should bear his share of the blame. The Columbia record 
is more complete, having only one unimportant cut. The balance, 
too, is better. But I feel that the Good Friday Music on three sides 
is rather a long dose of a single mood.. It may interest some to 
know that Wagner wrote the Good Friday Music some ten years 
before the rest of Parsifal. This accounts for its striking freshness 
amid its somewhat dull surroundings. I welcome the Tristan’s 

Vision record—a record of one of the finest lyric moments in the 

opera, hitherto, I believe, unavailable for the gramophone. It is 
a short section and given without cuts, although this involves 
rather hurrying the beautiful passage where the horns have the 
tune. In spite of some miscalculations as to balance, the recording 
on the whole is good ; but I miss the voice badly. 


COLUMBIA.—L.1542, 1543 (12in., d.s., 7s. 6d. each).—Gustav 
‘ Holst conducting the London Symphony Orchestra: The 
Planets, No. 7, Neptune (the Mystic), two parts, and No. 3, 
Mercury (the Winged Messenger), one part. Also Marching 
Song (No. 2 of Two Songs without Words) (Holst). 


Neptune comes last in Holst’s score of The Planets. On the whole, 
it cannot be called a successful number. Holst’s mysticism seems 
to have run away with him here as it sometimes did with Scriabine, 
and made him forget the musical essentials of an orchestral 
work. The piece starts well with an easily grasped tune on the 
flutes. There is also a very successful and original tremolo effect 
on the harps. The trouble begins later when we have a series of 
elaborate arpeggios on strings, harps, and celesta, accompanying 
a rather dull series of wind chords. Later, towards the end, there 
enters a female chorus in four parts. This, presumably, represents 
the heart of the mystery, and the effect of the voices is certainly 
very beautiful. But this section, which concludes the work, is 
not a long one, and eventually leaves us suspended, fading away into 
thin air. It is a most remarkably successful piece of recording. 
Holst uses a large score and yet instruments like the harp and celesta 
come out perfectly clearly. The balance, too, seems to be good. 
The additional difficulties provided by the choir must have been 
enormous, but they have all been triumphantly surmounted. 


Mercury.—This is the third movement of The Planets and is a 
brilliant scherzo in which we detect Russian influences more than 
once. A breathless opening, full of examples of cross-rhythms, 
leads eventually to a very high note held on the violins. This 
introduces the “‘ trio,’ which is built up on a short section of 
tune repeated over and over again. This and the style of the 
orchestration remind me very forcibly of Stravinsky. We arrive 
in due course at-a repetition of the material of the opening, and 
after a remarkable “ quick-silver’’’ passage and one or two other 
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THE INDEX & TITLE PAGE 
to Vol. I will be ready by May roth, and 
a BINDING CASE in black cloth 
with gold lettering is also being prepared. 
The price will be 4/6 post free for Index 
and Cover, or 1/6 for Index alone. 


There are also a few of the red spring-back Binding 
Cases left, which are recommended for the preser- 
vation of current issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Price 3/6, postage 6d. 


“ GRAMOPHONE NIGHTS,” by Compton 
Mackenzie and Archibald Marshall (5/-) and 
“GRAMOPHONE TIPS 1924” by Capt. H. 
T. Barnett (1/-) are also kept in stock for the con- 
venience of readers. 


Write, enclosing remittance, to THE MANAGER, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman Street, 
London, W.1. 
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incidents the music becomes more and more attenuated, until at 
the end hardly anything is left except the high violin note we have 
heard before. A fine piece of playing and recording. 


The Marching Song, which occupies the fourth side, is much 
simpler work, a pleasant piece in a popular style. Holst’s 
leaning towards Elizabethan and other early music is shown in 
the markedly modal flavour of his principal tune and in his delight 
in rhythmic ingenuity. 


COLUMBIA.—L.1554 (12in., d.s., 7s. 6d.).—Lener String Quartet: 
Quartet in F (Adagio molto e mesto) (Beethoven, Op. 59, No. 1), 
and Quartet in B flat (Allegro assai) (Mozart). 


The Lener Quartet give us two fragments—a sparkling Mozart 
movement, which is a great success, and a part of the slow movement 
of the first Rasumovsky of Beethoven. The three Rasumovsky 
quartets are among Beethoven’s greatest masterpieces, and we 
cannot be a party to the serving of them up in this dismembered 
fashion. The section played does not even begin and end in the 
same key, and is only the first bit of the movement. If it is true 
that the whole movement is too long to record on a single side, then 
why select it? The playing and recording are good, though I 
have heard better. 


COLUMBIA.—7367 (12in., d.s. 8s. 6d.).—Charles Hackett (tenor) : 
Serenade (Schubert) and Who is Sylvia ? (Schubert). 


Schubert wrote Who is Sylvia ? and Serenade for voice and piano’ 
Why a string quartet should be brought into the scheme is not 
clear. Did Mr. Hackett, hearing the strings behind him, forget 
that he was singing lieder and imagine himself on the operatic 





stage ? His singing once or twice makes me suspect that he may 
have done so. The important matter with all lieder-singing, 


especially in Schubert, is rhythm, and any suggestion of dragging 
kills the song immediately. This apparently Mr. Hackett has still 
to learn. His voice is of good quality, as we all know. Why does 
he not stick to opera where he is thoroughly at home ? 


COLUMBIA.—973 (12in., d.s. 4s. 6d.).—Arthur Jordan (tenor) : 
The Messiah (He was cut off; but thou didst not leave and 
Thy rebuke hath broken his heart; behold and see). 


Mr. Arthur Jordan sings these two recitatives and airs from 
The Messiah. In spite of a lapse or two in the matter of intonation 
the renderings are good. He is not one of the many brainless 
singers who attempt to improve on Handel, and every word he 
sings can be heard. This is a great deal to be thankful for. I must 
enter a protest against such a silly-sounding title as He was cut 
off ; but thou didst not leave. It makes me think of a telephone 


conversation. 
OQ @@® 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


The Easter holidays having rather delayed the work of the 
world, I am only able to give a short note on this bundle of records, 
which arrive as we are going to press. The titles and numbers will 
be found on page xxvi. The most important release is the 
orchestral record of the Bach C minor Fantasia and the Handel 
D minor Overture, arranged by Elgar. The Bach piece is taken from 
his organ works, being the fellow of the C minor Fugue, 
already recorded in its orchestral version. I have little to 
add to the remarks in the Company’s bulletin, but it is interesting 
to note that the wailing passages for the violins, in which the 
music descends step by step, notes being grouped in twos, is a 
figure that Bach often uses. It is also to be found in the Choral 
Prelude, O Lamm Gottes, and in the great accompanied Chorale 
at the end of the first part of the St. Matthew's Passion, and is the 
composer’s way of expressing dignified, restrained grief. The 
discovery of this ‘‘ musical language’ of Bach we owe to Dr. 
Schweitzer, and it gives us an invaluable clue to the meaning of 
much of his work. The Handel Overture is a good record also, in 
spite of one or two slight faults of intonation. It is too straight- 
forward to require comment. 


Apart from these, the most important element in this list is the 
operatic. We have three songs from Rigoletto. Joseph Hislop 
gives a good dramatic rendering of two of the Duke’s songs from 
the early part of the opera, and Michele Fleta gives a rather 
flamboyant version of La Donna é Mobile, coupling it with a well- 

own Tosca song in which he is more successful, though we still 
feel that all is not well with his voice. From Cavalleria we have a 


trio which is rather difficult to follow, as the singers’ enunciation 
is not always clear, and what should be a dramatic moment— 
the arrival of Lola singing to the harp—loses much of its effect on 
account of the harp being almost unrecognisable, partly owing to 
Mascagni’s orchestration. Chaliapin sings the Catalogue Song 
from Don Giovanni well and the orchestral recording is good. Il 
do not entirely like Dinh Gilly’s two records. They are taken from 
an opera by Diaz, with which I am not familiar, though presumably 
it is founded on Goethe's well-known song ; but the music, though 
pleasant, is not in any way striking, nor do I feel the singing to be 
entirely satisfactory. 


Of other vocal records Frieda Hempel’s singing of None but the 
Weary Heart is a fine piece of work. It is coupled with another 
song of hers that has already been issued. Tudor Davies, singing 
Haydn and Handel, puts two easily comparable works in juxta- 
position, and his singing here gave me pleasure. The De Reszke 
Singers, in four negro spirituals, very well arranged, have succeeded 
in the difficult task of creating the proper atmosphere. I confess 
my personal preference for Heav’n / Heav’n / but all are good. 


Backhaus contributes a piano record and there are violin solos 
by Thibaud and Marie Hall. No great distinction attaches to any 
of these, although Granados’ music has an interest for lovers of the 
Spanish school, and Backhaus’ playing is good. But why cannot 
pianists play something from the enormous repertoire of real piano 
music instead of going on with these detestable ‘‘ arrangements ”’ ? 


Violinists are more limited and have therefore more excuse; but 
there is a great deal of fine violin music still unrecorded. 
PARLOPHONE 
10103.—Marek Weber and his Famous Orchestra: Ose Anna 
(Fox-trot) and Dance Your Shoes Away (Fox-trot). 10108.— 


Marek Weber and his Famous Orchestra: T'utankhamen (Fox-trot) 
and Brno (One-step). 10109.—Opera House Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Weissmann: Ruy Blas Overture, Parts I. and II. 10110.— 
Opera House Orchestra, conducted by Ed. Moerike: Das 
Rhinegold— Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla, Parts I and II. 
10111.—Opera House Orchestra, conducted by Ed. Moerike : 
The Marriage of Figaro Overture and Michailow Orchestra : 
Lichtertanze— Feramora. 10112.—Edith Lorand Orchestra: 
Madame Pompadour (Waltz) and Tell Me what your Eyes were 
made for. 10113.—Edith Lorand Trio: Au Village and Planta- 
tion Songs. 10114.—Fritz Vogelstrom (tenor): Forging Song 
and Bird Song from Siegfried (Wagner). 10115.—Jamieson Dodds 
(baritone): The Lord Worketh Wonders and Arm, Arm, ye Brave : 
from Judas Maccabaeus. (12in., d.s. 4s. 6d. each.) 

The records this month are not quite up to the high Parlophone 
standard. Only too often their orchestras show traces of being 
out of tune. The list includes some ambitious items, of which not 
all have been quite successful. The Forging Song from Siegfried 
for instance is so dynamic that hardly any inadequacy of perform- 
ance can destroy its form, but I have seldom heard it more dully 
sung. The Bird Song gives us some interesting orchestral writing, 
but why choose it for a vocal record? The vocal part is so very 
fragmentary. It should be said that the curious noises made by 
the oboe in the middle are deliberate and represent Siegfried’s 
unsuccessful attempt to imitate the bird on a reed-pipe that he 
cuts with his sword. The two Handel songs provide some straight- 
forward, well-intentioned work by both Handel and Mr. Jamieson 
Dodds. It is their rhythm that pulls both through. Of the two 
[ prefer Arm, Arm, ye Brave. The Rhinegold records cannot be 
called successful. By starting in the middle of the rising storm 
we lose half the effect of the tremendous climax that Wagner 
planned, and the treatment of the Rhine Maiden’s Song must have 
made the composer turn in his grave. This is a much less vital 
record than the H.M.V. version. The intonation of the orchestra 
is a little better here, but not much. In the Ruy Blas Overture 
it is very bad and the balance is poor. The bass, however, comes 
out better than in most gramophone music. The most successful 
piece of recording is the Figaro Overture. It is perhaps a trifle 
too fast, but otherwise most satisfactory. The Lichtertanz offers 
an object lesson in rhythm in contrast to the Mozart. After the 
Figaro Overture its clumsy squareness is only too obvious. Of the 
lighter records I like the Madame Pompadour best. They are 
played with real spirit, and again the bass is good. The brass 
is not always in tune. The other light records seem to lack the 
inspiration and personality that tve associate with their conductors, 


Percy PASSAGE. 








EDISON RECORDS 


*50292.—André Benoist (piano): Valse in E flat (Durand) and 
Old Black Joe—with Variations (Foster-Benoist). 


51268.—Ernest Stevens (piano): Dreamy Melody and I Love 
You. 


51295.—Criterion Quartet (male voices): 
and Lindy Lady (Wenrich). 


*80096.—Edison Concert Band: Light Cavalry Overture (Suppé) 
and La Danseuse—Intermezzo (von Blon). 


*80128.—Soderos’ Band: William Tell Overture (Rossini). 
parts. 


*80135.—Edison Concert Band : 
(Liszt). Two parts. 


*80292.—Oratorio Chorus (mixed voices with orchestra) : 
lujah Chorus (Handel’s Messiah) 
Gloria from Twelfth Mass (Mozart). 


80775.—American Concert Orchestra : 
(Beethoven). Two parts. 


80778.—Gregor Skolnik and his Orchestra: Just for To-night 
and If Love were All. 


*82253.—Guido Ciccolini (tenor): Spirto Gentil (Favorita, Doni- 
zetti) and Alice Verlet (soprano): Obéissons quand leur voix 
appelle (Manon, Massenet). 


*82268.—Arthur Middleton (baritone): Madamina! II Catalogo 
(Don Giovanni, Mozart). Two parts. 


*82271.—Anna Case (soprano): Will you come back to me 
(Bassett) and (a) Love is the Wind (MacFadyen), (>) The 
Little Green Leaves (Spross). 


82302.—Anna Case (soprano): Our Paradise (Moret) and Jeru- 
salem (Gounod). 


82303.—Mario Laurenti (baritone): Voice of the Mountain 
Land (Thomas) and Henri Scott (bass): Nita Gitana (de 


Koven). 


82304.—Guido Ciccolini (tenor) and Thomas Chalmers (baritone) : 
Amore o Grillo (Butterfly Puccini) and Ciccolini: La Cam- 
pana di San Giusto (Arona). 


This selection, sent for review this month, makes a capital 
evening's entertainment, and the level of achievement is so high 
that it is only fair to other people to point out the rather obvious 
fact that not all these records are new issues. The Edison people, 
with admirable good sense, introduce to us, from time to time, 
some of the best records from their large catalogue, which other- 
wise might easily remain unrecognised. In the above list they 
are marked with an asterisk, and may be approved straight away 
as all exceptionally fine specimens of Edison Re-creations, almost 
uncanny indeed if one passes to them abruptly from needle-cut 
records. The Gloria from the Twelfth Mass is praised elsewhere 
by the Editor; and of the others the Hungarian Rhapsody and 
the most desirable Ciccolini—Verlet record may perhaps be 
singled out. 


Oh! Susanna (Foster) 


Two 





Hungarian Rapshody No. 2 


Halle- 
and Gregorian Choir: 


Leonore Overture No. 3 


Of the new or comparatively new ones, | prefer Stevens as a 
pianist to Benoist, though both are good enough. The Criterion 
Quartet triumph in Lindy Lady, surely a treasure for a concert 
in the moonlit garden when the warmer weather comes. The 
shortened version of the Leonore No. 3 is amazingly recorded. 
Can these limpid notes be a real piccolo? And the timpani ! 
Skolnik’s orchestra is as good as one could wish, and the viola is 
heard to great advantage. I enjoyed, too, the scrap from Butterfly 
and Ciccolini’s spirited bell song; but I was rather dismayed by 
Anna Case’s choice of songs, and Laurenti and Scotti failed to 
restore any enthusiasm. 


Now that gramophones of almost any kind can be adapted to 
play Edisons it is obvious that a great deal of the best of the 
catalogue may soon be familiar to all our readers, and we shall 
be glad to hear of other jewels from the general catalogue from 
those who know them. 

* * * 


| Note.—Reviews of Actuelle, Pathé and Zonophone records, as 
well as a list of Selected Records dnd a list of Dance Records, are 
crowded out this month. | 
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ALL OVER THE KEYS 
By THE KITTEN 


UMMAGING among the proof-sheets the other day I noticed 
Ro« a pretty little dispute is being hatched in the Player- 
Piano Supplement as to the earliest arrival of the P.-P. in 
England. The Angelus—who after all is only human—is not 
inclined to give the precedence to the lady Pianola, but claims to 
have been pedalled by the tramp of English feet several months 
before his fair rival. 
Pianola, Pianola, 
(Much, much older than Carola) 
You’re enough to make a man jealous, 
Let alone th’ aspiring Angelus. 


Anyhow dates are hard nuts to crack, and it is just as well that 
Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons should solve once and for all the 
conundrum of the Old Fathers, ‘** Quandonam Angeli sunt creati ? ”’ 

No one to my knowledge has ever bothered to dispute the dates 
of the origin of the gramophone as given in the text-books, and 
1 was always willing to believe that Scott, Bell, Edison and the other 
so-called pioneers emerged from their long trial about 1860. What 
then was my astonishment, as the old cats say, to observe the 
following advertisement in the last number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
“The oldest and largest Gramophone depot in the Midlands 
(Established in the year 1795)’ ! Can you beat that ? 


* * x 


A Correction.—Misprints are not unknown in THE GRAMOP:‘ONE 
and they often lead to serious consequences. In an earlier number 
an advertisement of the Sesame Record Cabinet stated that the 
makers, Messrs. Boumphrey, Arundel and Co. lived at the Sovereign 
Works, London instead of Stockport. The mistake was corrected 
but apparently too late. Anyhow Messrs. Boumphrey Arundel and 
Co. have now opened an office and showroom in London, presumably 
in order to cope with the misdirected correspondence. It is at the 
back of Hampton’s, at 1, Whitcomb Street. Now another confusion 
has been caused by misprinting the number of the excellent Tito 
Schipa record in the Pathé catalogue (p. 240, N and Q. No. 35). 
It should be 10389. Readers who have not already worried Messrs. 


Pathé, please note. 
** * ** 


That excellent little magazine The Chesterian, which Messrs. 
J. W. Chester send us every month, has an article in the April 
number by Mr. Percy Scholes on Broadcasting; and another 
by Mr. George Tootell on Cinema Music, in which he 
emphasises the necessity for composers to turn their attention 
seriously to the composing of incidental music to go with each 
important film. There are manifest obstacles which have already 
been breached and which are bound to be demolished before very 
long. A propos comes the news that Mr. Herbert Parsons, well- 
known as a keen gramophonist, has composed a selection in waltz 
time called Cinemaland as a sort of musical prologue to the 
Vitagraph film “* Let No Man Put Asunder.”’ So you must look out 
for it when you go to see the film. 


* * * 


Look out for THE GRAMOPHONE under Messrs. Chappell’s wing at 
the British Industries Fair at the White City and at the busy B.E.E. or 
Wemblerium. The Duophone Company have also promised to 
have us on their stand in the arcade that leads from Manor Park 
Station. Be sure that you make your companion buy a copy. 


* * * 


The Audiophone is a loud speaker for gramophones. It is complete 
with a sound-box, so it only needs a motor, a turntable and a record. 
You can have three or four audiophones distributing the same 
record in every direction. Luckily Messrs. Keith Prowse only sent 
one to the office, and though it had very little distortion itself, 
it caused a good deal in the office work. 


2k * k 


The new Euphonic needles and grip have arrived. The latter is 
extremely neat and good, and the tone obtainable from the needles 
very large. I am going to try to burnish all my records, as 
Captain Barnett suggests ! 


XUM 





or 


a) 





ViiAA 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(Al letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
25, Newman Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 
answer or the return of a manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes 
to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not 
imply his agreement wich the views expressed by correspondents. | 


REALISTS VERSUS IMPRESSIONISTS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR SirR,—Another class of “ Impressionists ’’ not indicated 
in my last letter are the “ Brilliant Impressionists,” who though 
not so numerous as the * Body Impressionists ’’-—of which they 
are the extreme opposite—yet still exist and persist. The ‘“ Bril- 
liant Impressionists *’ really believe they are ‘“‘Realists,”’ owing 
to the “ definition ’’ they claim to obtain, a definition, however, 
the extreme brilliance of which, even in solo work, is of an un- 
natural edge, and is practically lost orchestrally in a forte screech 
or a pianissimo thinness. 

Following this critical addition to my last month’s letter, | 
would like to add to what I then said “ constructively,” a useful 
gadget for fibre users; it is based on over a year’s constant use, 
so is well *tried-out.”’ In these “‘symphonic’”’ times I have 
found it a real boon, for to have a fibre breakdown, or even the 
nuisance of the interval of re-cutting or replacing, during the 
playing of these many-sided symphonies, is a drawback well 
worth cutting out. Also, I find my gadget has a further merit 
of giving a cleaner, firmer and louder tone, in which opinion I am 
backed by some dependable confréres. Here is the recipe in its 
simplicity. 

Place a dozen or so fibres in ordinary gum to soak for a few 
days, then put in small tin saucepan with half gum and half water, 
bring to gentle boil for a few minutes, take out and wipe clean 
each fibre, and lay in flat tin or porcelain plate, and leave to 
dry thoroughly for a day or so, slightly warm them in oven or in 
tin over gas, and they are ready for use. 

As a test I have used a doped fibre needle on a friend’s instru- 
ment, playing eleven sides of different records, some of which 
were heavy recordings, without deterioration of clear tone. I 
may mention that the dope being a “‘ water mixture”’ is anti- 
thetic to the material of records, so any minute debris worn off 
into the grooves will not adhere, as would a dope of shellac spirit 
varnish (used by one doper I came across). 

An occasional application of ‘* Glissoline,” or wax furniture 
polish, well polished off afterwards, is a good refinement that 
helps records, in conjunction with fibre needle playing. 

A further gadget, simple and efficient, for curing the shrill 
blast sometimes occurring on high loud notes in metal horns 
(mine is a H.M.V. and once suffered), is to take off horn, hold 
it mouth upwards, and apply seccotine to the joints, leave until 
thoroughly dry, then paint over same with black enamel. I 
have not had any further trouble now for three years. Incidentally, 
this method adds slightly to the neutrality of the horn, an advan- 
tage with some soprano records not to be lightly esteemed. 

Yours faithfully, 
** INDICATOR.” 





INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Rutherford, in his article in your last issue, 
instances the opening theme of Delius’ Dance Rhapsody as an 
example of cor-anglais tone. May I point out that this is given 
to the bass oboe (or hecklephone) a somewhat similar instrument 
but of lower pitch ? There is a cor-anglais part underneath, but it 
is quite unobtrusive. The Largo from the New World Symphony 
offers one of the best examples of cor-anglais tone, the Columbia 
version being better than that of H.M.V. The latter “ shouts.” 
| see, too, that the Sugar Plum Fairy (H.M.V.) is given as an 
example of the use of the bass clarinet. In this record the bassoon 
takes the bass clarinet part. Mr. Rutherford, however, is in good 
company, for Mr. P. Scholes makes the same error in his book, 
‘* Learning to Listen.’’ The bass clarinet is employed in the 
Vocalion version of this number, and a comparison of the two 
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records will show at once the difference of timbre. I have very 
carefully tried over the final movement of Scheherazade (Col.), in 
which Mr. Rutherford tells us there is a gong. I have come to the 
conclusion that (as in the case of the recent Tod und Verkldrung 
records) this is pure imagination. There should, of course, be a 
gong note, but unfortunately I am pretty sure there is not. 

Regarding the statement in the H.M.V. * Ring”’ leaflet as to 
Wagner instrumentation. I would not advise Mr. Rutherford to 
interpret this too literally. Personally 1 am unable to swallow 
the suggested six harps which would prove highly inconvenient in 
the recording room! As a matter of fact, the London Symphony 
and Philharmonic orchestras habitually use two harps for Wagner 
numbers. 

Pétrouchka.—While 1 am at it, may | point out two trifling errors 
in the Pétrouchka notes? Part 2: The magician does not play 
the puppets into life. They become animated when he touches 
them with his *‘ magic flute ’ (three little squeaks). Part 5: The 
Ballerina does not enter “‘ playing on the cornet.’” She, being a 
vulgar ”’ sort of person, enters to a “‘ vulgar ” sort of tune played 
on a “vulgar” instrument, but she does not supply her own 
music. 

Yours faithfully, 


Sutton. R. GOODCHILD. 


WIRELESS. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Sir,—There appears to be much needless uneasiness on the 
part of some gramophone lovers regarding the general effect of 
the broadcasting boom upon the gramophone world. 

Of wireless and the gramophone neither can supersede the 
other, although they can be most usefully allied to enhance the 
harmonious amenities of music in the home circle. 

Regardless of our own desires of the moment, the wireless 
programme is transmitted to us in its own particular order at 
its own particular time; the gramophone is subject to our own 
control, to be accommodated to our own particular mood at any 
particular time. 

From a record we obtain direct transmission of sound waves 
from the recorded impression to the sound-box, whereas the 
waves of wireless telephony reach the receiver as extremely 
feeble electro-magnetic currents which, to be made audible in 
the same way as the gramophone, require to be made more pro- 
nounced by electrical amplification with attendant risks of sound 
wave disto:tion. Consequently the ‘* more-to-be-desired ” wire- 
less music can only be heard by means of head-telephones. 

A silent family circle, equipped with head-telephones, deprived 
of conversation owing to covered ears, lacks the communal spirit 
of the audibly appreciative gramophone audience, the enthusiasm 
of which no * hush-hush ”’ tyrant need quell. 

Broadcasting, however, furnishes a most convenient alternative 
to ransacking visits to gramophone salons prior to choosing 
records. A particular musical composition appeals, is noted, 
and obtained for the gramophone, to be reproduced as often and 
whenever one pleases. 

From a personal standpoint, the Royal Air Force band broad- 
casting from 2LO appealed to me very strongly. Now I cannot 
tune in 2LO at any time and announce that the Royal Air Force 
band will now play say a selection from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” so I turn 
to my gramophone to which I have fitted a World Record Con- 
troller; an ingenious device which I obtained through a North 
London firm, and which I have only quite recently traced to its 
original home in Piccadilly Arcade, and which, en passant, I venture 
to think will quite deservedly influence the entire gramophone 
industry before many years have passed. 1 can there reproduce 
the Royal Air Force band on ‘‘ World ’”’ Record No. 9, ‘* Selection 
from Lohengrin’”’ or “‘ Selection from Zampa,”’ and the United 
Guards band from a fine series of Sullivan records which even 
vie in duration with the broadcasted items. Additionally from 
one side of ‘“‘ World ’’ Record No. 31 I enjoy the four parts of the 
William Tell overture which has its counterpart on the four sides 
of two H.M.V. records. 

The complete overture 1812 and a selection from The Gondoliers 
on “ World ’ Record No. 17, while proving their supposed counter- 
parts on other records to be but tantalising “ cuts,’ form but a 
part of the programme of my home circle “ broadcaster,” of 
which I am, at one and the same time, operator, announcer, and 
, aan.” 

Yours faithfully, 
T. B.S. 











BRUNSWICK RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DEAR S1r,—One of your correspondents, Mr. H. Cecil Saunderson, 
has some interesting remarks in the February issue of your excellent 
paper on the subject of the Huberman violin records recently 
issued by Messrs. Chappell and Co. He suggests that the “‘ metallic” 
tone obtained through the medium of a H.M.V. No. 2 sound-box 
is due to the use by the artist of a Stroviol or similar instrument. 
The Stroh violin (trade mark ‘* Stroviols *’) is a remarkable instru- 
ment by no means disparaged by the finest makers and con- 
noisseurs of violins to-day, and if the wonderful results obtained 
by the Brunswick people are attained by the use of this medium 
I do not think that the value of the records is in any way mini- 
mised. 

But is it not equally likely that the ‘ metallic ” tone, particu- 
larly in the upper register, is due to the use of the steel “ E” 
string, so generally in use nowadays? This would account for 
the occasional * metallic ’’ effect, and also for the clarity of notes 
high up on the “‘ E.”’ string which usually baffle the recorder. It 
is noticeable that all modern violin records are much improved in 
this particular respect. 


ss 


Yours, ete., 
—_ JOHN 


PACHMANN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers, like myself, long 
for more recordings by Pachmann ? Even taking into considera- 
tion his lightness of touch, and the fact that his recordings were 
all done some time ago, I get more pleasure from them than from 
any other piano records. Surely the standard of piano recording 
has so much improved lately that we could hope for really faithful 
rec ordings by this artist. He is no longer young, and if we are 
ever going to have more records, they should be done now. . . 

His records in both Columbia and H.M.V. catalogues are, with 
very few exceptions, beautiful. True,someare “ cut,’ but what 
is left is still to be treasured. My favourites are :—Columbia : 


LE G. Lacy. 


L.1009, Prelude, No. 24 (Chopin), Impromptu, Op. 29 (Chopin). 
L.1010, Etude in F major and Prelude No. 16 (Chopin). L.1102, 
Liebestraiime (Liszt), Mazurka, Op. 33, No. 4, (Chopin). 1.1131, 


Grillen (Schumann), Scherzo, from Sonata, Op. 58 (Chopin). All 
the H.M.V. are good. But I think the Etude in E minor and the 
Ballade in A flat (Chopin) are the best (D.262). 

I should like to see complete recordings of some group of Chopin’s 
works, such as all the Mazurkas, Etudes, or Preludes, and 1 am 
sure a large public would welcome them. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES HORRAX. 

[I quite agree that there is nobody like Pachmann for Chopin, 
and wish I could print your extracts from Arthur Symon’s essay 
on * Pachmann and the Piano” from Plays Acting and Music. 
Personally I grow a little impatient of the modern fashion of what 
[ might call ascetic interpretations.—ED. | 


COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
? Dear Sir,—I am trying to make THE GRAMOPHONE better 
known out here by passing on the subscription forms to gramophone 
enthusiasts. If they were in the form of loose leaflets it would 
save damage to the paper, which is kept for re-reading and binding. 
If it is not too far afield I should like to ask you to press for a 
revision of some of the colonial prices of records. The Gramophone 
Co.—or its Australian distributors—demands 7s. 6d. for the 5s. 
Red Label, and the other prices are in proportion. Zonophones 
are 4s. for 2s. 6d. records and 6s. 6d. for 4s. ones. There is no 
duty, and the Vocalion people are able to supply all theirs at a 
premium of 6d. on the English price. Columbia add ls. Surely 
the*excellent example of the Aeolian Co. might be followed by all. 
Brunswick prices here are also very heavy; there can be no 
reason why an American record should cost 5s. 6d. in England 
and 8s. 6d. here, for the sales here are enormous. 
‘ratefully yours, 
K. C. MASTERMAN. 
St. Peter’s College, Adelaide. 


[I am hoping to visit Australia within the next year or two, 
and I shall be most interested to go into the whole question of 
the circulation and prices of records there. I am more indebted 
to the kindness of the Australian reading public as a novelist 
than to any others over the seas. I wish that I could hear of a 
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recording company being started in Australia. Nearly all the 
greatest English singers have come from there, and what a boon 
the records of young Australian singers would he to operatic 
impresarios in Europe and America.—ED. | 


SUGGESTIONS. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—(1) During the last few years the English song by 
our present composers—concert songs—such as Vaughan Williams, 
Quilter, Bax, Rutland Boughton, etc., have improved immensely. 
It would be a treat to have some of them sung by Coates, for 
instance, instead of his present records. 

(2) When may we expect Ethel Smyth’s beautiful Requiem 
Mass in D, Rachmaninoft’s The Bells, ete. 

(3) H.M.V. are ahead in piano recording—Lamond for Beet - 
hoven, Samuel for Bach—why not Busoni for Mozart, Silotti for 
Liszt, ete. ? 

(4) Why no further records from Scharrer, 
Foster, Hyde, Beatrice Harrison, etc. ? 

(5) When will such singers as Anna Thursfield, 
Euterpe String Players record ? 


Phyllis Lett, Ivor 


Dorothy Silk; 


Yours truly, 


Deniyaya, Ceylon. SELBY HANBURY. 


FAVOURITES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—I am sending you programmes, etc., of four gramo- 
phone concerts I have given, in this town, during the past winter. 
Being curious to know for future reference the type of artist that 
most appeals to the public, I gave out voting papers at each, con- 
cert, with the names of the artists on them, and asked the members 
of the audience to fill them in according to their preference. Each 
person was to place a | against the name of the artist whose 
records he had most enjoyed, a 2 against his second choice, and 
so on. I enclose a copy of the resulting list, which I think may 
be of interest to sorne of your readers. I have, of course, brought 
all the marks down to a common approximation. I think you 
will agree that the list is somewhat surprising. It is lamentable, 
for instance, to find great singers such as Destinn, Schumann- 
Heink, and Ansseau very nearly footing the bill, while Phyllis 
Lett, an admirable artiste in every way, but scarcely of the very 
first rank, soars among the immortals. That the first three 
places on the list have been gained by coloratura soprani shows 
that, from the point of view of the man in the street, this school 
of singing is not so dead and out of date as the high-brows would 
have us believe, and the position of the solitary military band 
explodes another ancient theory about the public taste. Person- 
ally I am surprised that the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra and the 
Flonzaley Quartet did not do better, but they doubtless suffered 
from being heard in such brilliant company. I think, considering 
the great difficulties that beset the pianist in the recording-room, 
that it is very much to Paderevski’s credit that he secured fourth 
place above all the violinists who have many less obstacles to 
overcome. I may say that, with one exception, every artist had 
one or more voting papers on which he or she was placed first. 
The exception was Destinn, who, for some incomprehensible 
reason, failed to arouse any enthusiasm. I put it down mainly 
to the fact that her items were not of the most popular order. 
My audiences were not large, but were generally very enthusiastic, 
and demanded many encores. At the first three concerts I used 
a small £10 “* Cliftophone,”’ and at the fourth one a new Columbia 
Grafonola Model 19a, which last I consider for its size the best 
recital machine on the market. 

Yours sincerely, 
CEDRIC WALLIS. 

[1 wish I had space in which to print the programmes referred 
to. On the whole they are calculated to give a fair chance to 
each performer, and are very well arranged. But all that I can 
do is to give the list of names and of marks gained. Galli-Curci, 
76; Tetrazzini, 67; Melba, 65 ; Paderevski, 63 ; Phyllis Lett, 55 ; 
Kreisler, 54; Selma Kurz, 52; Martinelli, 50; Heifetz, 49; 
Chaliapin, 43; Clara Butt, 42; Hislop, 39; Lionel Tertis, 35; 
Flonzaley Quartet, 35; Kirkby Lunn, 34; Lamond, 34; Batti- 
stini, 33; R.A.H. Orchestra, 33; Mark Hambourg, 28; Destinn, 
26: Schumann-Heink, 25; Ansseau, 25; Coldstream Guards 
Band, 21.—EbD.]| 


Long Eaton. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY FEDERATION : 


Some Expert Opinions and a Footnote 
By JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


As the result of a small broadcast to well-known members of 
every London Society, 1 am able to set out some divergent views 
on federation, and the opinions quoted below show that the 
question of federation may be difficult of solution. 

Mr. J. De Toro remarks : 
is at present, in my opinion, in a bad way, and that it could be 
reformed on the lines you suggest, and made to render a greater 
service than it does now to those who have no other means of 
listening to good music unless it is through the gramophone.” 


Mr. Henry Seymour says: ‘ I don’t know whether the idea of 
federating the London Societies would prove to be advantageous 
to the individual societies or otherwise. I believe that the idea 
was mooted some time ago, but fell flat. I sometimes think that 
independent action is best, unless some special reason for Joint 
activity is shown.”’ 

Mr. G. W. Webb and Mr A. L. Ferreira favour federation, the 
former tentatively suggesting fusion into one big Society for 
London. 

Mr. L. Ivory thinks federation ‘* bally rot,’ and is ‘ opposed 
to any form of coercion, combine, or trade union among gramo- 
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‘* T must say that the Society movement - 
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phonists.’” He considers that “the great charm of the Societies 
as they now exist is their independence and individuality, each 
one producing what it likes and good in its particular sphere.” 
He believes that ** such a federation or control would be obnoxious, 
and would do a lot of harm.” 


In my opinion, federation must come, sooner or later, not only 
in the interests of the Societies themselves, but also for the sake 
of the great gramophone public unaware of the existence of the 
Gramophone Societies and the advantages they afford the individual 
gramophonist. This ignorance is largely due to restricted publicity. 
The time has passed for Gramophone Societies to be regarded as 
sporadic clubs ; they have the makings of an important musical 
and educational movement, and only by co-ordination, intensive 
publicity, and a vast increase in membership can the London Socie- 
ties hope to compare with the go-ahead provincial organisations. 


I hope that my revival of the topic of federation will meet with 
greater consideration by the societies than that which attended 
the efforts of Mr. Harrie King some two years ago, and that those 
who are in favour of a forward policy will meet together to con- 
sider how they can best bring 1t about. 
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Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


With regard to Mr. Chapman’s article above, I have received a 
long and interesting letter from Mr. Ernest Baker, the Secretary 
of the South-East London Recorded Musie Society. Briefly, he is 
inclined to dissociate the S.E.L.R.M.S. from other London Gramo- 
phone Societies in methods and ideals, but is willing to accept 
overtures from any of them if they will come into line with those 
methods and ideals. But I am going to omit quotations from the 
letter because I want to find room for his excellent little introduction 
to an equally excellent programme of chamber music given by 
Mr. E. C. Coxall, the Vice-President, except that I must thank 
Mr. Baker for his last paragraph. ‘* Finally,” he writes, ‘‘ we would 
express our opinion of the very kind assistance that has been 
rendered to us by THE GRAMOPHONE. It has indeed been very 
valuable to us and a source of great gratification to find people in 
all parts of London selecting our Society and our reports as The 
Society to join; and, moreover, communications reach us from all 
parts of the United Kingdom; invariably reference is made to 
THE GRAMOPHONE.”’ Thank you, Mr. Baker. It will be generally 
agreed that the three reports of London Gramophone Societies 
here printed reflect great credit on the committees of them, among 
whom Mr. Chapman is making his démarches. 


THE SOUTH-EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY.— 
Monday, April 14th. Programme of Chamber Music, by Ed. C. 
Coxall, Esq. (Vice-President) :—1. Andante con moto, from Quartet 
in D minor (Schubert), The Lener Quartet. 2. Quartet in D major, 
Op. 64, No. 5: (a) Allegro Moderato, (b) Adagio Cantabile (Haydn), 
The Flonzaley Quartet. 3. Minuet from Quartet in F (Glinka), 
The Catterall Quartet. 4. Finale from Quartet in G minor (Rondo 
alla Zingarese presto) (Brahms), The Beatrice Hewitt Piano 
Quartet. 5. The Little Girl and the Old Shepherd (from Lady 
Audrey’s Suite, Op. 19) (Herbert Howells), The Catterall Quartet. 
6. Orientale, Op. 15, No. 2 (Glazounov), The English String Quartet. 
7. Concerto for Two Violins and String Quartet (Bach), Kreisler and 
Zimbalist, with String Quartet. 8. Andante Cantabile from String 
Quartet, Op. 11 (Tchaikovsky), The Elman String Quartet. 9. Lento 
from Quartet in F major (Dvorak), Flonzaley Quartet. 10. Quartet, 
Op. 18, No. 6 (Beethoven), London String Quartet. 


Chamber Music. 
It is very gratifying to find members asking for a programme 
devoted to chamber music, but our difficulty in arranging a 


programme has been great for various reasons. However, we 
have endeavoured in our programme to give: (a) Examples of 
various kinds of movements; (b) examples from various com- 
posers; (c) examples of the playing of a few combinations of 
instrumentalists ; (d) examples of a few different types of combina- 
tions of instrumentalists ; (e) at least one complete work—as a 
matter of fact, we really give you two—viz., Concerto for Two 
Violins in D (Bach) and Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6 
(although this has been cut, it is issued as complete). We will not 
enumerate the points under the sections (a) to (e) just referred to, 
but would ask you to examine the programme carefully and search 
the points out for yourselves. Because the time at our disposal is 
short our programme can only touch the fringe of the subject, 
but we hope it will show you that chamber music is not such 
** dry-as-dust stuff ’’ as is commonly supposed, and indicate a new 
avenue along which you may travel in the quest of pleasure 
through melody. And now for a few special words on the String 
Quartet. It is probably not only the purest kind of chamber music 
but the most ideal medium in existence for musical expression. 
Practically all the great masters have chosen it as the vehicle for 
their most beautiful and intimate thoughts. Beethoven's quartets 
are even more sublime than his symphonies, though the work 
included in our programme is by no means amongst his best. 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms all gave their 
loveliest ideas to the writing of the string quartet ; Modern com- 
posers, in spite of the attraction of the orchestra, have tried to 
rival the classic composers in quartet writing (you will find a 
beautiful example by Herbert Howells in the programme). What 
is the explanation ? Probably (1) it offers to the true musician an 
ideal “instrument ’”’ for four-part harmony, with each “ part ” 
of the harmony possessing individuality as it has an instrument all 
to itself. (2) The String Quartet exhibits a composer’s musician- 
ship, his power of construction, command of harmonic resource 
and purity of part writing. There is no opportunity, as in the 
case of orchestral works, of being able to hide a poverty of technique 
and ideas by picturesque instrumentation. The variety that the 
great musicians have been able to obtain from the combination of 
two violins, a viola, and a ‘cello is remarkable, and when we 
listen to such music as the masters have made for this combination, 
we are hearing the very choicest things of musical art.—ERNEST 
BAKER. 
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Mr. J. McAdam, the recording secretary of that flourishing 
new LONDONDERRY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY which meets at 
the Melville Hotel, sends me the programme of the April meeting 
when an audience of about 100 enthusiasts welcomed no less 
familiar a figure (in the gramophone world) than Mr. Rink, of the 
Gramophone Company. It was “ generally agreed that it was one 
of the best meetings of the Society to date,’ and Galli-Curci’s 
Charmant Oiseau shared the honours with Amato’s Largo al 
factotum. 


The MANCHESTER GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY was also enter- 
tained by Mr. Rink, who added the Walford Davies Talks upon Music 
to the list of records which he demonstrated. Mr. Stanley Harper, 
the recording secretary, is anxious that I should state—as I am 
glad to do—the gratitude which the Society feels towards Messrs. 
Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons, Ltd., of the Tudor Galleries, 
Deansgate, for the free loan of a concert grand pianoforte and three 
H.M.V. instruments, manipulated by Mr. Little, who was also 
responsible for the February programme. There may be a com- 
mercial side to these demonstrations and loans of instruments and 
records, but that is no reason why one should not mention and 
emphasise the remarkable friendliness and co-operation which 
are shown from week to week all over the country between the big 
companies, local dealers, and gramophone enthusiasts. It is the 
happiest, as well as the most practical, way of doing things. Behold 
Mr. Rink also at Hull! 


HULL AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONIC CIRCLE.—At the fort- 
nightly meeting of the above, held in the Lancaster Room of the 
Metropole, West Street, Hull, on Monday, March 3rd, a London 
Model No. 1 of the New Edison disc phonograph was demonstrated 
by our member, Mr. McDonald. The machine had been sent 
specially for the evening by Jake Graham, 74 and 76, Renshaw 
Street, Liverpool. Mr. McDonald provided a varied programme of 
the Edison Re-creation discs and an interesting and novel evening 
was spent. The forwardness of production and piano tone was 
favourably remarked upon by the members. One member (Baynes) 
claimed that by the use of an adaptor needle-cut records give a 
much better result on this class of instrument than upon any 
other known make. He promised to demonstrate this to us at 
his forthcoming evening on April 14th. A vote of thanks to 
Messrs. Jake Graham and Mr. McDonald was passed at the close 
for the treat they had given us. On March 17th the meeting took 
the form of a “sales night.’ Unwanted records were brought in 
by members and submitted to Dutch auction by the Chairman, 
T. E. Mayman. A fair number were disposed of, but the proceed- 
ings proved somewhat monotonous and would have been more so 
but for the humour and geniality of the Chairman. The writer 
cannot recommend this kind of meeting for other societies to 
experiment with. On Thursday, March 20th, at the Albion Hall, 
Baker Street, Hull, we held a lecture demonstration by Mr. H. L. 
Rink, of the Gramophone Co., Ltd. (H.M.V.). By judicious 
advertising we provided Mr. Rink with a good class audience of 
about 700 and also had to turn peope away. T. E. Mayman was 
chairman and a great evening was spent. Both the Society and 
the Gramophone Co. should benefit as a consequence. Mr. Rink 
proved himself a very able lecturer and we look forward to hearing 
him again. We strongly recommend the man and his matter to 
any society he has not yet visited. As you have already printed 
many reports from other societies I will not repeat the interesting 
details —Cuas. H. Wuirenatt, Hon. Recording Secretary, 29, 
Lilac Avenue, Garden Village, Hull. 


BRIXTON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—The move to the new 
headquarters at Morris Hall, Bedford Road, Clapham (near Clapham 
Road Station), is without doubt a step in the right direction, as 
the second meeting held there, on Monday evening, April 7th, 
sufficiently testified. A better attendance than for some time past 
and the enrolment of a further three new members are encouraging 
signs of a revived interest. As we now have excellent accommoda- 
tion we shall be glad to welcome any friends interested in the 
gramophone as well as visitors from other societies. Part of the 
evening was devoted to a demonstration of the Parlophone records, 
a selection of which, by courtesy of the nanufacturers, was placed 
at our disposal for review. Unfortunately, our Society machine 
was not on its best behaviour and was unable to do complete 
justice to these excellent records, but as they will be available in 
our record library our members in turn will be able to hear them 
for themselves under better conditions than then obtained. 
Those reproduced were as follows :—Oberon Overture (in 3 parts), 
played by the Opera House Orchestra. Senta’s Ballad (in 2 parts), 
from the Flying Dutchman (Wagner), the soprano being Emmy 
Heckmann-Bettendorf, who also sang with Emma Bassth (con- 
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tralto) the dance duet from Hansel and Gretel. Marek Weber and 
his orchestra, on another disc, gave us the Gigolette from The Three 
Graces (Franz Lehar), and a violin record by Joan Manen of 
Drdla’s Serenade concluded this part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. In spite of the unexpectedly developed defect in the 
sound-box, we were able to conclude that under proper conditions 
these records are well worthy of consideration by musical 
enthusiasts. One of our new members, Mr. J. W. Borders, gave us 
a short programme of high quality ; as will be seen by the titles. 
Two Wagner excerpts from Siegfried, sung in English, a duet by 
Florence Austral and Tudor Davies; Briinnhilde hails the Radiant 
Sun, from Act II. ; and another by Bessie Jones and Tudor Davies, 
the Finale to Act II. ; and Florence Austral singing in the scene 
from The Twilight of the Gods, where Briinnhilde kindles the funeral 
pyre. Three fine records of vocal and orchestral combination, 
although the words might just as well be in Esperanto! An 
unusual record was that of the great Russian bass Chaliapine 
singing in French, Pourquoi donc se taisent les voix (Glazounoff). 
One Columbia record only was played, Scriabine’s Le Poéme de 
’Extase, by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Albert Coates, which proved to be a good recording quite new to 
our members. Mr. 8S. N. Collins in his contribution to our enter- 
tainment, had selected all H.M.V. records and gave us Hansel and 
Gretel Overture, by the Symphony Orchestra, the duet from Ofello, 
Si, pel ciel, by Caruso and Ruffo, which transcribed by a Petmecky 
needle, nearly raised the roof. A violin solo by Kreisler, Massenet’s 
Meditation (from Thais), was a welcome change and a delightful 
record. Mark Hambourg was represented by two records, 
Caprice Chinois (Scott) and another disc with two dainty morsels, 
L’oiseau prophéte (Schumann) and Ruins of Athens, patrol march 
(Beethoven-Rubinstein). Dare I mention that a medley fox-trot, 
Marcheta, by the Great White Way Orchestra, also titillated our 
ears and proved an excellent specimen of a modern dance record ? 
Our next meeting will be in the hands of Mr. W. 8S. Wild, who will 
use three Virtz sound-boxes, of which many Society members 
have heard, and “‘ doped ”’ fibre needles, which should prove very 
interesting.—GEoO. W. WEBB. 


GRIMSBY AND CLEETHORPES GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.— 
The Society’s fortnightly meeting was held on Wednesday, April 
2nd, at the Coffee Hall, Bull Ring. Mr. Robinson, the Chairman, 
presided over a gathering of about 60 members and friends. 
Messrs. Holder Bros., the local sole agents for the Grafonola, 
provided us with a fine Table Grand Model, No. 23, together with 
a selection of ‘‘ New Process’ records. This was the first occasion 
the Society had of hearing the new Grafonola. Everyone agreed 
that this new product was a credit to the famous house of Columbia. 
A very fine programme was demonstrated, among which the 
following records were specially noteworthy :—Columbia: The 
Mighty Deep, Norman Allin; Utopia, Ltd. (selection), H.M. 
Grenadier Guards ; Madame Pompadour (selection), Daly’s Theatre 
Orchestra ; O Star of Eve (cello), Pablo Casals ; Vesti La Giubba, 
Ulysses Lappas ; Home Sweet Home, Hulda Lashanska. Brunswick 
records: Lo/ here the gentle lark, Miss Virginia Rea; Cielo e mar 
from La Gioconda, Mario Chamlee. The Secretary announced that 
a library of records would be established in the near future for the 
use of members. The Parlophone Co., of City Road, London, had 
sent a gift of a parcel of their records towards this scheme, and 
at the next meeting they would have the pleasure of hearing them. 
Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to Messrs. Holder Bros. 
and the Committee for giving such a fine concert.—S. CRorFt, 
Hon. Secretary. 


THE SOUTH LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. — It is a temp- 
tation to head this report ‘Bach in South London” to commemorate 
the extra meeting on March 15th, devoted to the recorded examples 
of the master’s works, although this title might be thought by 
some an usurpation on the part of a simple Gramophone Society, 
who, of course, could not be expected to have any musical discern- 
ment. At the risk of offending the spiritual relations of the old 
man, it must be put on record that the experiment was a decided 
success, in spite of the fact that at the outset it was uncertain 
how many records would be mustered, and also that so far the 
examples of Bach’s works are almost entirely instrumental. 
Without decrying his efforts in this direction (but who would ?), 
it would certainly be an advantage if it were possible to have some 
of the choral and other examples in which he may be said to 
have rivalled Handel; but that is apparently not to be yet, and 
it may be assumed that a certain initial education of the record- 
buying public might be necessary, as Bach is only now coming 
into his own, after years of misunderstanding and neglect. It was 
an agreeable surprise, and as it turned out, somewhat disconcerting, 
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to find how comparatively large were the number of records 
brought, making the task of compiling a working programme 
harder than was anticipated; but those who sat through what 
might be thought dry music were rewarded by making what must 
have been in many cases their first acquaintance with the genial 
side of Bach, than whom there are very few his equals, even 
contemporaneously. The results of a musical ancestry, family, and 
environment would appear to have largely fostered and developed 
his genius, to which we owe, amongst a big list, the incomparable 
series of preludes and fugues for both organ and clavichord (or 
clavier). The exigencies of recording deny us the former medium, 
with a few exceptions, which, however, are not played on a grand 
organ; but it is good to find among piano records many of the 
most striking examples which were originally composed by Bach 
for his favourite instrument, the clavier, an instrument akin to the 
harpsichord, and which introduce us to his larger works. His 
other instrumental efforts, including those for violins, are equally 
interesting, and, indeed, it may be said in the words of a well-known 
phrase, that all he touched turned to gold. It is gratifying to find 
that his music is being recorded at a time when the art is making 
great strides, and when it is likely to have justice done to it. One 
has only to listen to the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, for 
instance, played by Harold Samuel, or the Prelude and Fugue in 
C sharp, by Irene Scharrer, to realise some of the vividness there 
is in this music. Then the largo movement from the Concerto in D 
for Two Violins is still the joy of musicians. It will take too long 
to notice every record that was listened to, so a list is added, in 
the hope that it will assist some of those who are perhaps 
imperfectly acquainted with Bach to delve deeper. 

Pianoforte :—H.M.V., Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Two 
Bourrées, Harold Samuel. H.M.V., Prelude and Fugue in C sharp, 
Irene Scharrer. Vocalion, Prelude in G, Max Pirani (on Moor- 
Duplex 2-manual piano). H.M.V., Prelude and Fugue in G major, 
Mark Hambourg. Violin:—H.M.V., Fugue from Sonata in 
G minor, Isolde Menges. H.M.V., Largo from Concerto in D for 
Two Violins and Orchestra, Kreisler and Zimbalist. Harpsichord :— 
H.M.V., Allemande from First Partita in B flat, Mrs. Gordon 
Woodhouse. Violoncello :—H.M.V., Sarabande in D, Beatrice 
Harrison. Columbia, Bourée in C major, Pablo Casals. Orchestral : 
—H.M.V., Fugue (orchestrated by Sir Edward Elgar), Symphony 
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Orchestra. Columbia, Gavotte in E for Strings, New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. Victor, Air on G@ String, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra. 


Victor, Two Gavottes from Suite in D major, Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra. Organ :—Columbia, Fugue in D minor (Toccata and 
Finale), J. J. McClellan. Vocal :—Columbia, Lift up your Heads, 
Gervase Elwes. In order to give some variety to the programme, 
vocal items of Handel were played, although apart from their work 
as contemporaries, their style is individual.—S. F. D. Howarrtn, 
Reporting Secretary. 


SHEFFIELD GRAMOPHONE & PHONOGRAPH SOCIETY.— At 
our meeting on March 4th most of the programme was claimed by a 
lecture-recital entitled ‘** An Evening With Piano Records.’ Our 
lecturer was Mr. C. D. Rose, and that his effort was the success it 
deserved to be could be gauged from the hearty applause at the 
conclusion of his programme. In his opening remarks Mr. Rose 
pointed out that for some inexplicable reason pianoforte records 
were very much neglected by a good many gramophone enthusiasts, 
notwithstanding that some of the world’s greatest musicians make 
such records, which undoubtedly display their artistry at its best. 
Glancing down the list of items demonstrated, we see such names 
as Lamond, Moiseivitch, Rachmaninoff, and Mark Hambourg, all 
of whom are amongst the finest exponents of the piano. Mr. Rose 
briefly dealt with each composer represented in the programme, 
giving interesting facts concerning him, together with a few remarks 
relative to the piece under notice. All the records played were fine 
examples of the pianist’s art and the following, in the writer’s 
opinion, stood out as particularly beautiful: Perpetuum mobile 
(Weber), the Beethoven Sonata in C sharp minor, and the well- 
known Rachmaninoff Prelude in C sharp minor. Altogether we 
spent a most enjoyable evening. 

Mr. C. E. How gave us, on March 18th, the pick of his grand opera 
records, and, of course, a real musical treat was our portion. 
Following his usual custom, Mr. How preceded each record with 
descriptive notes relating to the opera and the excerpt to be 
rendered. It is surprising how this adds to the interest of an 
“aria ’’ or “ recit.”’ The high quality of the programme may be 
judged from the fact that gems from the following operas were 
included : Aida, Madame Butterfly, The Tales of Hoffmann, Masked 
Ball, Samson and Delilah, Lohengrin, and Rigoletto. The artists 
embraced Caruso, Alda, Martinelli, Journet, Amato, and others of 
international fame. As can well be imagined, Mr. How’s effort 
was greatly appreciated, and the hearty vote of thanks proposed 
by the writer and seconded by Mr. Sampson was carried in an 
unmistakable manner. The competition was open for records of 
any description, so naturally quite a variety was entered. Judging 
was rather difficult, but Mr. Hinchcliffe’s record of The Magic Note 
(Caruso) was awarded the palm.—Tuos. H. Brooks, Hon. Recording 
Secretary. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


| Each comment, question, or answer should be written clearly on 
a separate slip of paper and addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 
25, Newman Street, W. 1, as early as possible in the month. Full 
name and address must in all cases be given, for reference. | 








(60) The Ripples Spreading!—I received yesterday the package 
of back numbers, and thank you very much indeed. I had a 
wonderful evening reading them. It is a glorious gramophone 
journal !—A. S. D., Trinidad. 

It is the cheery personal note which adds charm to the whole 
tone of the publication. . . . I shall not fail to rave about you 
in the presence of my gramophonist friends, drawing their atten- 
tion to the subscription order form. Long may you flourish !— 
WELL-WISHER, Johannesburg. 


(61) Good Records.—May I say I owe some of my happiest 
musical moments to your recommendation of the records of first- 
class music in your paper? I think the Violin Concerto (Menges, 
H.M.V.) and Haydn’s Quartet (Col. 937-8) really superb, and when 
one is in a particularly receptive mood the Concerto rises to great 
heights, but how can one express what some music means to 
him ?—H. H., Gravesend. 


(62) Good Records.—The record by Heifetz of Sarasate’s 
** Introduction et Tarantelle ’* (H.M.V. D.B. 285) is a marvellous 
exhibition of the perfection of Heifetz’s technique, and it should 
be in the collection of every violin record lover. On the other 
side is a well-contrasted piece, also by Sarasate, the ‘* Danza 
Espagiiola,’’ Op. 21, No. 1—G. S8., N.8 
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(63) Good Records.—I also tried Col. A.5193 (Bronskaja), but 
personally I must say that 1 was rather disappointed. Perhaps 
it was because my record was not one of the new process surface 
make. ... My favourite soprano, however, is Kathleen Des- 
tournel, who records for the Vocalion. ... Have you heard 
D.02070 (‘If I might only come to you ”’ and “‘Solveig’s Song ’’), 
D.02069 (‘‘ Somewhere a voice is calling’ and ‘* Bonnie Mary of 
Argyle ’’), R.6088 (‘‘ Down in the Forest’) and A.0110 (‘* Vissi 
d’Arte’’)? Another delightful record is Col. 7227 (‘* Forza del 
Destino *’), sung by Rosa Ponselle. . . .”-——-H. A., N. 10. 

(64) Twelve Best Records (vide No. 6, p. 117).—I have been 
lucky enough to obtain another twelve best records, and the 
reason I wish to put them before your readers is that in every 
case the record has been obtained on the recommendation of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. (1, 2, 3) The Tannhaiiser records made by 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra for the Victor Co. Recom- 
mended by Dr. Mead of California (p. 92). They are magnificent. 
(4) ‘“‘ Panis Anglicanus” (Franck), sung by Madame Alda. 
One of the loveliest records in existence. Made by the Victor Co. 
(5) “‘Ah non credea’”’ (Galli-Curci), surely one of the loveliest 
coloratura records ever made. (6) *‘ Qui la voce’”’ (Galli-Curci) 
runs the last very close. (7) ‘* Dite alla giovine,”’ sung by Galli- 
Curci and De Luca. I defy anyone to find more perfect singing 
or a more perfect example of ** bel canto’ than is shown in this 
record. (8) “Il lacerato spirito,’”’ sung by Pinza (H.M.V.), the 
high-water mark of bass records, usually rather heavy. (9, 10) 
Lamond’s classic interpretation of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata Appas- 
sionata.”’ The more I listen to them the better I like them. 
(11) Either Frieda Hempel’s * Wohin ? ’’, Selma Kurz’s ** Lockruf”’ 
or Frances Alda’s “ L’Altra Notte,” all perfect. (12) Martinelli’s 
record of ‘‘O Paradiso,’’ which I prefer to Hackett’s, magnificent 
as the latter singer’s undoubtedly is.—T. R. 8., Windsor. 

(65) Twelve Favourite Records.—(1) Norman Allin, ‘‘ Hagen’s 
Watch ”’ and “ Hagen’s Call’ (Col.). (2) Mummery, “ Your tiny 
hand ”’ and **‘ On with the motley ”’ (Col.). (3) Gluck, Musetta’s 
‘Waltz Song’? (H.M.V.). (4) Stralia, “Un bel di vedremo ”’ 
(Col.). (5) London Symp. Orch., “‘ Love Duet and Fairy Chorus ”’ 
from The Immortal Hour (Col.). (6) British Symp. Orch., 
‘* Rout’ (H.M.V.). (7) Goossens, ‘*‘ Four Conceits”’ (V.F.). 
(8) Tudor Davies, ““Onaway! Awake! ” (H.M.V.). (9) Queen’s 
Hall Orch., *‘ Song of the Rhine Daughters ”’ (Col.). (10) Chaliapin, 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen” (H.M.V.). (11) Blaney and 
Farrar, ‘‘Who tied the can” (H.M.V.). (12) Arthur Jordan, 
‘* Faery Song ’’ (Boughton) and “* Fairest Isle ’’ (Purcell) (Col.).— 
E. C. 8., Caversham. 


(66) A Popular Programme.—(1) ‘ Pat and McGregor,” St. 


Hilda Colliery Band. (2) “Linden Lea,” Edgar Coyle. (3) 
‘‘Home to our Mountains” (Trovatore), Thornton and Hyde. 
(4) “Star of the North,” Arthur Laycock (cornet) and band. 
(5) “‘ Eileen Allanah,’’ Dame Clara Butt and chorus. (6) “‘ The 
Admiral’s Yarn’’ (Rubens), Peter Dawson. (7) “‘Ave Maria” 
(Gounod), Stroud Haxton (violin). (8) “ Vesti la Giubba”’ 
(Pagliacci), Lappas. (9) ‘“‘ Old Fashioned Town ”’ (Squire), Peter 
Dawson. (10) “‘ Three o’clock in the Morning ”’ (waltz), Savoy 
Havana Dance Band. Interval. (11) “‘ Faust.”’ Ballet Music, 
Regal Military Band. (12) “Good-bye” (Tosti), Elsa Stralia. 
(13) *““O Isis”? (Magic Flute), Norman Allin. (14) ‘* Miserere ”’ 
duet (Trovatore), Alda and Caruso. (15) “La Danza,’ W. H. 
Squire (’cello). (16) “‘ For you alone” (Gheel), Lenghi-Cellini. 
(17) ** Land of Delight ’’ (Sanderson), Peter Dawson. (18) ‘‘ Death 
of Othello’ (Verdi), Frank Mullings. (19) “‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’’ Dame Clara Butt. (20) ‘* Lost Chord ”’ (Sullivan), Pike, 
Dawson, Chorus and Organ. National Anthem.—FRANK PARKIN, 
Manchester. 

(67) Beethoven’s No. 1 String Quartet (V.F. 571-2-3).—Since 
my letter to you (March, p. 214) I received a letter from Messrs. 
J. and E. Hough, Ltd., stating that they are taking steps to alter 
the labels of the records which have been wrongly printed. Con- 
gratulations therefore to THE GRAMOPHONE and to Messrs. J. and 
E. Hough.—HERBERT WARDLE, Palmer’s Green. 

(68) Violin Records.—I think your correspondent Mr. Masz- 
kerisky (p. 237, col. 2) might be interested to know that I have 
the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’ absolutely complete on four double- 
sided Musica records. These are not obtainable in the ordinary 
way, being of German manufacture, but I shall be pleased to give 
anyone particulars about the Musica records. The “Spring 
Sonata ”’ is also in this list, complete, of course.—J. T. F., S8.W.12. 

(69) Maud Powell.—Why are thirty records by the late Maud 
Powell omitted in the new H.M.V. list of double-sided celebrities ? 
In my opinion she is without a peer where brilliancy of playing 
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is required, and I hope that readers of THE GRAMOPHONE who 
are acquainted with her excellent renderings will, through your 
columns, try to influence the H.M.V. to reinstate some of her 
records ; and I hope that one of the first to be reissued will be 
her playing of Sarasate’s “‘ Spanish Dance, Op. 26,’’ No. 8, and 
Max Bruch’s “ Kol Nidrei.”—T. D., Barry. 


(70) The Unfinished Symphony.—Is the Columbia _ version 
complete on two records ?—H. H. 8., Chatham. 


(71) Cuts.—Can you tell me exactly which bars are cut from 
the H.M.V. versions of the ‘* Unfinished Symphony ”’ (D.164-5) 
and the “‘ Tannhaiiser Overture ”’ (D.133) ?—M. A., S.W.7. 


(72) Casta Diva.—Is the Zonophone record by L’Incognita a 
good one? I am afraid we wait in vain for Galli-Curci.—J. C., 
S.W.12. 

(73) Organ Records.—Can you tell me where I can get an 
(American) organ gramophone record.or who to write to in America? 
I want Bach’s “ Toccata’ and * Fugue in D minor.’’—P. H. W., 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

[This question is rather obscure to me, but Col. 2232 (3s.), 
Bach’s “‘ Fugue in D minor ’’—Toccata and Finale—played by 
McClellan, with Rubinstein’s “* Melody in F”’ on the other side, 
has been noticed in THE GRAMOPHONE as the best organ record 
available ; so perhaps this will do to go on with.—Eb.] 


ANSWERS 


To “Fose”’ (March, p. 212).—I have a copy of Hempel’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria ’”’ (Schubert), purely solo, 7.e., no male chorus: and can 
perhaps advise you where to obtain a copy.—R. W. S., Hull. 


(2) German Records.—Musica is the export name for German 
H.M.V. I imagine they must be brought across privately. A 
Sigrid Onegin was quoted at 15s. 6d. I have a lot bought when 
price was 4s.; but many have not worn well. ‘“ Vox ”’ are avail- 
able—Vox Schallplatten A.b., Potsdamerstrasse 4, Berlin W.9. 
I have some in Customs now, including *“* Wanderer’s Night Song,”’ 
7s. plus tax. The surface is a bit rough. I shouldn’t call Odeon 
worth importing, but you can try Odeon Haus, Berlin or Hamburg. 
I have a spare Jadlowker Prize Song if wanted. Postage costs 
about 4s. for 10 records.—H. E. A., Great Bardfield. 


(5) Seventh Symphony.—Cuts in third movement. The repeat 
at bar 25 is observed, but no others. Cut, bars 237-443. Un- 
authorised repeat, bars 499-523.—F. B. 8., Hale. (Cf. p. 239.) 


(7) Needle-wear.—No harm done if the “‘ pins ’’ were good ones. 
But get a suitable brand and stick to it.—R. T., Wicklow. 


(12) Sound-Boxes.—A good Exhibition box is as good as any 
for all-round purposes. You could probably sample others at 
your dealer’s.—R. T., Wicklow. 


(15) Robert Radford.—Try Radford’s ‘‘ Arm, arm, ye Brave ! ’’— 
R. T., Wicklow. 

(16) Tenor Records.—Ansseau’s “‘ Ne pouvant reprimer”’ (air 
de Jean), Caruso’s “‘ Ombra mai fu’”’ and “ Bianca al par di neve 
alpina,’ Gigli’s “‘ Spirto gentil’’ and Fleta’s ** Il fiore che avevi,”’ 
all H.M.V.—R. T., Wicklow. 

(17) Marche Slave.—Double-sided in old Fonotipia list. Inquire 
at Gramecphone Exchange.—H. E. A., Bardfield. 

(29) “ O terra addio.”’—Try the Aida duet by Fleta and Austral 
(H.M.V.).—R. T., Wicklow. 

(40) ‘“‘Ah! Fors é Lui.”—I bought a new copy of this and 
found it absolutely perfect on my H.M.V. No. 2 sound-box. The 
‘**Caro Nome” on the back of this is everything you claim it to 
be, and I think it is the finest vocal record I have heard.—J. C., 
S.W.12. 

(48) Lohengrin.—Prelude, Act 1. The only good record of 
this is a Parlophone; at present it is only in the German cata- 
logue, but as the English Parlophone Co. have just issued the 
companion record of the Prelude to Act 3, with the Bridal Chorus, 
I think the Prelude to Act 1 may probably come later. H. F. D. 
should get the Act 3 one—it is superb—and the chorus beautifully 
sung and recorded. For * Lohengrin’s Farewell’ try the new 
H.M.V. DB681, by Hislop.—J. T. F., S.W.12. 

(49) Handel’s Sonata in D (H.M.V.).—The piano part is played 
by Eileen Beattie.—P. R., S.E.24. 

(50), ete. Words Wanted.—Some readers may not be aware 
of the fact that the words, translations, and musie can be obtained 
nowadays from most public lending libraries. This applies to 
both operatic airs and lieder.—P. R., S.E.24. 
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“CELESTE AIDA.” 


Celeste Aida, forma divina from ‘‘ Aida’’ (Verdi) 
(Tenor). 
Radamés., who sings this aria, has just been made 


Commander-in-Chief of the I 


{gyptian Army. 


He is in love 


with Aida, a slave of Amneris, daughter of the Egyptian 


king. 
Caruso (H.M.V. 
Caruso (H.M.V. 052224) 
Martinelli (H.M.V. 2—052100) 
Franz (H.M.V. 032238) 
Paoli (H.M.V. 052330) 
Lazaro (Columbia 7176) 
Constantino (Columbia A.679) 
Slezak (Columbia A.5396) 
Zenatello (Columbia A.5400) 
Armanini (Columbia D.5541) 


2052066) 


Celeste Aida, forma divina, 
Mistico serto di luce e fior, 

Del mio pensiero tu sei regina, 
Tu di mia vita sei lo splendor. 

Il tuo bel cielo vorrei ridarti, 

Le dolei brezze del patrio suol : 
Un regal serto sul crin posarti, 
Ergerti un trono vicino al sol, 
Ah! . oe 


Celeste Aida, forma divina, 
Mistico raggio di luce e fior, 

Del mio pensiero tu sei regina, 
Tu di mia vita sei lo splendor. 

Il tuo bel cielo vorrei ridarti, 
Le dolei brezze del patrio suol ; 
Un regal serto sul crin posarti, 
Ergerti un trono vicino al sol, 
Un trono vicino al sol, 

Un trono vicino al sol. 


Tom Burke (Columbia 7222) 
Mullings (Columbia L.1349) 
Lenghi - Cellini (Vocalion 
A.O111) 
Bonci (Fonotipia 39695) 
Vignas (Fonotipia 92344) 
Zenatello (Fonotipia 92609) 
Anselmi (Fonotipia 62561) 


Heavenly Aida, divine form, 
mystical garland of lights and 
flowers, thou art the queen of my 
thoughts, thou art the splendour 
ot my life. Would I could give 
back to thee thine own fair sky, 
the sweet breezes of thy native 
country: and put a regal garland 
on thy hair, and raise for thee a 
throne next to the sun, Ah! ,. 


Heavenly Aida, divine form, 
mystical ray of lights and flowers 
thou art the queen of my 
thoughts, thou art the splendour 
of my life. Would I could give 
back to thee thine own fair sky, 
the sweet breezes of thy native 
country ; and put a regal garland 
on thy hair, and raise for thee a 
throne next to the sun, a throne 
next to the sun... 


“JT PAGLIACCI.” 


Prologue from ‘‘I 
(Baritone). 


‘IT Pagliacci ° 


At the end one of the characters 
jealousy. 


lover on the stage from 


Paaliacci’’ (Leoncavallo) 


is the story of some strolling players. 


kills his wife and her 
The prologue is a 


favourite piece with baritoncs. 


Stracciari (Columbia 7224) 
Stracciari (Fonotipia 741384) 
Stracciari (F —— 1 69058) 
Amato (H.M.V. 2 ~ 52054) 
Dragoni (H.M.V ; . 152135) 
De Gogorza (H.M.V. 7—52137) 
Scotti (H.M.V. 2-05 2001) 


Zanelli pt. 1 (H.M.V. 7 7—52147) 
Zanelli pt. 2 (H.M.V. 7-52148) 
Battistini (H.M.V. 052 306) 


Thorpe Bates (Columbia 486) 
7 lanchart (Columbia A.5206) 
Campanari (Columbia A5126) 
Formichi (Columbia D.5538) 
Baker (Vocalion C.01012) 
Dawson (H.M.V. C.968) 
Amato (Fonotipia 74142) 
Corradetti (Fonotipia 92293) 
Montesanto (Fonotipia 69294) 


PROLOGUE. 


Sipuo? Sipuo’... Sig- 
nore! .. Signori!... 
Scusate mi se da sol mi presento. 
Io sono il Prologo: Poiche in 
iscena ancor le antiche maschere 
mette l'autore ; in parte ei vuol 
riprendere le vecchie usanze, € a 
voi di nuovo inviami. Ma non 
per dirvi come pria: “ Le 
lacrime che noi versiam son 
false! Degli spasimi e de’ nostri 
martir non allarmatevi!” 

No! No! L’autore ha cercato 
invece pingervi uno squarcio di 
vita. Egli ha per massima sol 
che l’artista € un uom e che per 
gli uomini scrivere ei deve. 
Ed al vero ispiravasi. Un nido 
di memorie in fonda a l’arfima 


Ladies 
me if l 


May 1? Permit me. 
and gentlemen, excuse 
present myself alone. I am the 
Prologue. Since the author puts 
again on the stage figures from 
the drama of ancient days, he 
wishes in part to revive, too, 
the old ceremonial, and sends me 
before you once more. But not 
to say to you as of old: ** The 
tears that we shed are unreal. 
Do not disturb yourselves at 
our cries and agonies! ”’ 

No, no, the author has tried 
instead to depict for you a slice 
of life. He has for his only 
motto that the artist isa man and 
that he should write for men. 
And he has taken his inspiration 





cantava un giorno, ed ei con vere 
lacrime scrisse, e i singhiozzi il 
tempo gli battevano! Dunque, 
vedrete amar si come s’amano 
gli esseri umani: vedrete de 
lodio i tristi frutti. Del dolor 
gli spasimi, urli di rabbia udrete, 
¢ risa ciniche. E voi, piuttosto 
che le nostre povere gabbane 
d’istrioni, Je nostr’ anime con- 
siderate, poiche siam uomini 
di carne et d’ossa, e che di quest’ 
orfano mondo al pari di voi 
spiriamo laere! 


Il concetto vi dissi. ... Or 
ascoltate com’‘egli e  svolto. 
Andiam. Incominciate! 


from truth. Deep within him 
one day a nest of memories was 
singing to his heart, and he wrote 
with real tears, and sobs beat 
time for him. You shall see, 
then, what love is as human 
creatures really love; you shall 
see the sad fruits of hatred. 
Agonies of grief and cries of rage 
you shall hear, and = cynical 
laughter. And you, rather than 
at our poor actors’ motley, shall 
look at our hearts, for we are men 
of flesh and bones and breathe 
like you the air of this forlorn 
world ! 
I have told you the idea . 

now listen how it unfolds itself. 
Come. Begin. 


AH! NON CREDEA MIRARTI. 


Ah ! non credea mirarti from 


(Bellini) (Soprano). 


Amina at the opening of 


to be married to Elvino. 


* La Sonnambula ” 
Unknown to anyone she is a 


‘‘La Sonnambula’’ 


is about 


sleep-walker, and a little later she is found in compromising 
circumstances in the bedroom of the village inn, to which 


she has walked in her sleep. 
In the end, when he is standing 
by the mill stream at night with other villagers, 


and refuses to marry her. 


Elvino believes the worst 


Amina 


appears, asleep, walking across the rickety bridge over the 


mill-race in danger of her life. 
at a flower which Elvino has given her 
vinced of her innocence and the opera ends happily. 
was one of Jenny Lind’s favourite 


Galli-Curei (H.M.Y. 
Gluck (H.M.V. 
Patti (H.M.Y. 


2-053 135) 
2—053090) 
035084) 


She sings this aria, looking 
Elvino is con- 
This 
arias. 

Tetrazzini (H.M.V. 2-053049) 


de Hidalgo (Fonotipia 92304) 
Storchio (Fonotipia 92753) 





Ah ! non credea mirarti 

Si presto estinto, o fiore ; 

Passasti al par d’amore, 

Che un giorno solo, che un giorno 
sol duro... 


Che un giorno solo, ah ! sol durd. 


Passasti al par d’amore.. 
Che un giorno, che un giorno sol 
duro. 


Potria novel vigore 

Il pianto, il pianto mio recarti 
Ma ravvivar l’amore 

1] pianto mio ah no, no non puo. 


Ah ! non credea, ah non credea. .. 

Passasti al par, al par d’amor 

(‘he un giorno sol durd 

(Che un giorno sol duro, 

Passasti al par d’amor. 
d’amor. 


Alas ! I did not think to see thee 
So soon faded, oh flower ! 

Thou didst pass like love 
Which endured a day, only a 


a «6 «-* 
Which endured only, ah! only a 
day. 


Thou didst pass like love 
Which endured a day, only a day. 


To thee my weeping might bring 
again 

New strength, but love, ah no! 

Love it cannot revive. 


I did not 
think . 
Thou didst pass like love which 

endured only a day. 
Thou didst pass like love—like 
love. 


think, I did not 


“LA TRAVIATA.” 


Ah forse e lui and Sempre libera degg’io folleg- 
giare from ‘‘ La Traviata’’ (Verdi) (Soprano). 


This aria closes the first act of * 
a demi-mondaine, has just been told by 


the heroine. 
Alfred that he loves her. 
The whole 


La Traviata.’ Violetta, 


aria is too long to be given on one record. 


It is divided in various ways, and is to be found in the 


ee 


catalogues under the titles 
libera degg io folleggiare.” 


Ah forse é lui 


” and ** Sempre 
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“LA TRAVIATA” (continued) 


h forse é lui 

Ah fos Curci (H.M.V. 
Hempel (H.M.V. 2—053100) 
Melba (H.M.V. 2-0530 29) 
Pareto pt. 1 H.M.V. 2-—053177) 
Pareto pt. 2 (H.M.V. 2-—053175) 
Sembrich Gn M.V. 053096) 
Tetrazzini (H.M.V. 2-—053059) 
Bronskaja (Columbia A.5212) 
MaryGarden (Columbia A.5284) 


2-053183) 


Finzi-Magrini (Columbia 
D.5522) 

Evelyn Scotney (Vocalion 
A.0156) 


L’Incognita (Zonophone G.O. 
11) 


E strano!...é strano!...in core 
Scolpiti ho quegli accenti!... 
Saria per mia sventura un serio 
amore ?. 
C. J risolvi, 


nia ?.. 
N ull’ uomo ancora t’accendeva. 
oh gioia 
Ch’'io non conobbi, esser amata 
amando!... 
E sdegnarla poss’io 
Per l’aride follie del viver mio ? 


o turbata anima 


Ah forse é lui che l’anima 
Solinga ne’ tumulti 
Godea sovente pingere 
De’ suoi colori occulti!... 
Lui che modesto e vigile 
All’ egre soglie ascese, 

E nuova febbre accese 
Destandomi all’ amor. 

A quell’ amor ch’ é palpito 
Dell’ universo intero, 
Misterioso, altero, 

Croce e delizia al cor. 

A me fanciulla un candide 
E trepido desire 
Questi effigid dolcissimo 
Signor dell’ avvenire, 
Quando ne’ cieli il raggio 
Di sua belta vedea, 

E tutta me pascea 
Di quel divino error. 

Sentia che amore é il palpito 
Dell’ universo intero, 
Misterioso, altero, 

Croce e delizia al cor! 
Follie!..-follie !...delirio vano é 
questo !.. 
In quai sogni mi perdo, 
Povera donna, sola, 
Abbandonata in questo 
Popoloso deserto 
Che appellano Parigi, 
Che spero or piu 4 
degg’ io ?. .gioire. 
Di volutta nei vortici finire. 

Sempre libera degg’ io 
Folleggiare di gioia in gioia, 
Perche ignoto al viver mio 
Nulla passi del piacer. 

Nasca il giorno, il giorno muoia 
7 mpre me la stessa trovi ; 

Le dolcezze a me rinnovi 
Ma non muti il mio pensier. 


..che far 


Cannetti (Fonotipia 92735) 

Finzi- Magrini (Fonotipia 
92 

Pacini (Fonotipia 39233) 


Sempre libera degg’io folleggiare. 
Galli-Curci (H.M.V. 7—53047) 
Tetrazzini(H.M.V.2-—053062) 
Bronskaja (Columbia A.5212) 


Mary Garden (Columbia 
A.5284) 

Finzi-Magrini (Columbia 
D.5522) 

Finzi - Magrini (Fonotipia 
+8 ed 29 5) 


Pacini iE onotipia 39233) 


It is strange...it is strange... 
in my heart I have engraved 
those accents. Could there be 


for me by chance a serious love ? 
What dost thou say, o troubled 
heart of mine? No man ever 
vet inflamed thee...oh joy I 
have not known, to be in love 
and loved in return!...And can 
I disdain it for the barren 
frivolities of my life. 


Ah perchance this is he whom 
my heart solitary in the crowd 
loved often to picture in his yet 
unknown colours ; he who humble 
and attentive, mounted to the 
threshold of my sick room and 
kindled new fever, awaking me 
to love. 

To that love which is the heart- 
beat of the whole universe, 
mysterious and lofty, the tor- 
ment and delight of the heart. 

To me while a girl, he, sweetest 
image, lord of the future, was an 
innocent and timid desire, when 
in the heavens I saw the way of 
his beauty and all things fed me 
with the divine delusion. 


I felt that love is the heart- 
beat of the universe, mysterious 
and lofty, the torment and de- 
light of the heart. 


Madness !—madness !—this is 
empty raving—I lose myself in 
these dreams; poor woman, 
lonely, abandoned in this popu- 
lous desert they call Paris, what 
more dol now hope sory ..« 
What can I do?—be merry, 
finish in the whirlpool of plea- 
sures. 


Always free I must flit from 


gaiety to gaiety, for let no 
pleasure pass unknown to my 
life. 


Let the break, let the day pass, 
always the same may it find me ; 
may it renew to me delight, but 
not change my determination. 


“LA TRAVIATA ” 


Pura siccome un angelo from ‘‘La Traviata ’’ 
(Verdi) (Duet : Soprano and Baritone). 
Alfred has been living in the country with Violetta in 


perfect happiness. 
is Alfred’s father, Germont. 


One day a visitor is announced. It 


Moscisca and Battistini 
(H.M.V. 054395) 
Mazzoleni and Amato (Fono- 


tipia 92541) 


3 
Russ and Bonini (Fonotipia 
39870) 
Chiesa 


and Stracciari (Fono- 
tipia 69159) 





(rer. 
Vio. 


Ger. 


Madamigella Valery ? ... 
Son io. 
D’Alfredo il padre in me 
vedete. 
Voi! 
r. Si, dell’ incauto che a rovina 
corre 
Ammialiato da voi. 
Donna son io, Signore, ed in 
mia casa ; 
Ch’ io vi lasci assentite 
Pili per voi che per me. 


Vio. 
Ge 


Vio. 


(Quai modi!) Pure ... 
io. Trattoin error voifoste ... 


\ De’ soui beni 
Dono vuol farvi... 


' Non |’ oso finora... 
Rifiuterei. 
Pur tanto lusso... 
’ A tutti 
by mistero quest’ atto..A voi 
nol sia. 
{gli de la carte. 
(dopo averle scorse coll’ occhio) 
Db’ ogni avere_ pensate 
“dis pogliarvi ! 
Ah il passato perche, perché 
v’ accusa... 
Pid non esiste...or 
Alfredo, e Dio 
Lo cancelld col pentimento 
mio. 
Nobilisensiinvero!.. . 


Ger. 


Vio. amo 
Ger. 


Oh come dolce 
Mi suona il vostro accento ! 


Vio. 


Ger. Ed a tai sensi 
Un sagrifizio chieggo 
Vio Ah no. .tacete. 
Terribil cosa chiedereste 
certo... 
Il previdi..v’ attesi.. era 
felice 
Troppo. 
Ger. p’ Alfredo il padre, 
La sorte, l’ avvenir domanda 
or qui 
De’ suoi due figli. 
Vio. Di due figli ! !. 


Ger. Si. 
Pura siccome un angelo 
Iddio mi dié una figlia: 
Se Alfredo nega riedere 
In seno alla famiglia, 

L’ amato e amante 
giovane, 

Cui sposa andar dovea, 

Or si ricusa al vincolo 

Che lieti ne rendea. . 

Deh non mutate in 
triboli 

Le rose dell’amor. 

A’ prieghi miei resistere 
Non voglia il vostro cor. 


Ger. Miss Valery 

Vio. 1 am she. 

Ger. You see in me the father of 
Alfred. 

Vio. You! 

Ger. Yes, of the heedless man who 
goes to ruin, made insane 
by you. 

Vio. 1 am a lady, sir, and in my 


own house. 
Allow me to leave you, more 
for your sake than for 





mine. 

Ger.(What manners!) But 

Vio. You have been led into a 
mistake. 

Ger. He wishes to make you a 
present of all his posses- 
sions. 

Vio. Up till now he has not dared. 
I should refuse. 

Ger. But so much luxury... 

Vio. To all this is a mystery. It 
shall not be one to you 
(gives him some papers). 

Ger. You think of sacrificing all 
your possessions. h! 
why does the past accuse 
you ? 

Vio. Itnolongerexists . .. Now 
I love Alfred, and God 
cance — it with my re- 
pental 

Ger. These ane indeed noble senti- 
ments 

Vio. Oh ! how sweet to me sounds 


your voice. 
. And for such sentiments I 
ask a sacrifice. 
io. Ah, no! besilent. You will 
certainly ask a terrible 
thing. I have foreseen— 
I have expected you... 
I was too happy. 


~ 


r. Here and now the father of 
Alfred asks the fate and 
future of his two children. 


Ge 


Of his two children ! 

Yes. Pure as an angel God 
gave to me a daughter ; if 
Alfred refuses to return 
to the bosom of his family, 
the young man, her ac- 
cepted lover, whose wife 
she was about to be, now 
refuses the marriage which 
would make us happy ... 
Ah! do not turn to thorns 
the roses of love 
Your heart will not resist 
my prayers. 


Vio. 
Ger. 


“LA TRAVIATA ” 


Dite alla giovane from ‘*‘ La Traviata’’ (Verdi) 


(duet, Soprano and Baritone). 


Violetta has determined for the sake of Alfred’s sister 


to give him up. 
Galli-Curci and De _ Luea 
H.M.V. 2-—054099) 

areto and Dragoni (H.M.V. 
2--054082) 

Caprile and Badini (H.M.V. 
054384) 


Bronskaja and Blanchart 
(Columbia A.5186 

Chiesa and Stracciari (Fono- 
tipia 69161) 

Mazzoleni and Amato (Fono- 
tipia 92542) 
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“LA TRAVIATA” (continued) 


Vio. Tell the young woman, so 
beautiful and pure. that 
Ch’ avvi una vittima.. there is a victim of chance 
della sventura. to whom remains one 
Cuiresta un unico. .raggio simple ray of happiness : 
di bene.. that to her she sacrifices 
Che a lei il sagritfica..e it and that she will die. 
che morra ! 
Ger. Piangi piangi, O misera.. Ger.Weep, weep, unfortunate one! 
supremo, il veggo, I see that the sacrifice 
E il sagrifizio..ch’ or io ti which I now obtain from 
chieggo.. thee is the greatest 
Sento nell’ anima. .gia le possible. I feel within 
tue pene.. me now thy pain. Courage 
Coraggio..e il nobile. .cor and thy noble heart will 
vincera. conquer. 


Vio. Dite alla giovane. ..si bellae 


pura 


“LA TRAVIATA” 


Imponete (Morrd ...la mia memoria) from 
‘‘ La Traviata *’ (Verdi) (duet for Soprano and Baritone). 


This duet is a continuation of ** Dite alla giovane.”’ 
Chiesa-Stracciari 


69162) 
tuss-Bonini (Fonotipia 59873) 


Galli-Curci and De Luca 


(H.M.V. 2-054089) 


(Fonotipia 


Vio. [Lmponete. Vio. Command me. 


Ger. Non amarlo ditegli. Ger. Tell him you do not love 
him. 

Vio. Nol credera. Vio. He would not believe it. 

Ger. Partite. Ger. Leave him. 

V io. Seguirammi. Vio. He would follow me. 


Ger. Allor.. Ger. Then— 


(;er. 


Vio. Sapendol, v’ 


Ger. Generosa !. 


Lio. 


Ger. 


Vio. 
Ger. 
Vio. 


V io. 





Cosi 


Qual figlia m.’ 
abbracciate. .forte 
saro..Tra breve ei vi 


fia reso, 


Ma afflitto oltre ogni dire..a 


suo conforto 


Di cola volerete. . 


(indicandogli il giardino). 
Or che pensate ? 
opporreste el 
pensier mio. 
.e per voi che far 
poss’ io? 
Morro!..la 
oria 
Non fia ch’ ei maledica 
Se le mie pene orribili 
Vi sia chi almen gli 
dica. 
Conosca il sagrifizio 


mia mem- 


Ch’ io consumai d’ 
amor.. 

Che sara suo fin IT 
ultimo 


Sospiro del mio cor. 
No, generoso, vivere 
E lieta voi dovreste ;: 
Mercé di queste la- 
crime 
Dal cielo un 
avrete ; 
Premiato il sagrifizio 
Sara del vostro cor. . 
D’ un’ opra cosi nobile 
Andrete fiera allor. 
Qui giunge alcun, par- 


LZiorno 


tite !.. 

Ah grato v’ e il cor 
mio!.. 

Non ci vedrem_ piu 
forse. . 


é Ger. Felice siate..Addio !.. 





Ger 


— 


Vio. Embrace me as a daughter. 


and I shall be firm. Ina 
short time he will return 
to you, but sad beyond al! 
telling. Hasten  frem 
there to comfort him 
(points to garden). 


Ger. What do you mean ? 


Vie. Knowing it, 


Ger. Generous one ! 


Vio. 1 


you 
oppose my will. 
and what cap 
I dofor you ? 

shall die. It will not be 
that he will curse my 
memory, if there be only 
someone to tell him of my 
terrible pain. Let him 
know the sacrifice I make 
of love...that shal] 
be his to the last sigh oj 
my heart. 


would 


Ger. No, generous one, you must 


Vio. Here 


lve and be happy: vou 


will have mercy from 
Heaven one day for these 
tears: the sacrifice of 
your heart will be re. 
warded. Of so noble a 
work you will then be 
proud. 

is someone coming— 


depart. 


. Ah, my heart is grateful! 


Vio. Weshall perhaps not see one 


Vio.and Ger. Be 
| 


another again. 
happy —fare 
well. 
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“QUESTA O QUELLA” 


Questa o quella per me pari sono from “‘ Rigoletto ”’ 


(Verdi, 1851) (Tenor). 


Rigoletto, jester to the light-hearted Duke of Mantua, 


assists him to carry off a young girl. 
is his own daughter, Gilda, 
he plots revenge, and arranges 
to have him decoyed by a woman to a lonely 


dliscovers that it 
has betrayed to the Duke, 


When Rigoletto 
whom he 


inn and 


murdered. Gilda discovers the plot and, being seriously 


in love with the Duke, 
instead of him. 


sacrifices herself and is stabbed 
As Rigoletto is about to throw the sack 


containing what he supposes to be the body of the Duke 
into the river, he hears the Duke in the distance singing, 


*La donna @ mobile.’ 
Gilda dying. 
The aria 


** Questa o quella ” 


On opening the sack he finds 


is sung by the Duke in 


the first act of the opera, after he has seen Gilda without 


knowing who she is. 


Dani (Fonotipia 39958) 
Caruso (H.M.V. 2-52642) 
Martinelli (H.M.V. 7-—52078) 
McCormack (H.M.V. 7-—52044) 
Bonci (Columbia D. 8083) 
Polverosi (Columbia D.5579) 


Polverosi (Fonotipia 69219) 

Constantino (Columbia A.680) 

Burke (Columbia 7202) 

——. - Cellini (Vocalion 
A.0142) 


Anselmi (Fonotipia 62148) 





Questa o quella per me pari sono 
A quant’ altre d’intorno, d’intorno 
mi vedo, 

Del mio core l’impero non cedo 

Meglio ad una che ad altra belta. 

La costoro avvenenzaé qual dono 

a che il fato ne infiora la vita ; 
S’oggi questa mi torna gradita, 

F orse un’altra, forse un’altra 
doman lo sara 

Un’altra, forse 
lo sara. 


un’altra doman 


La costanza tiranna del core, 

Detestiamo qual morbo, qual 
morbo crudele, 

Sol chi vuole si serbi fedele ; 

Non v’ha amor, se non v’é 
liberta. 

De’ mariti il geloso furore, 

Degli amanti le smanie derido, 

Anco d’Argo i cent’occhi disfido 

Se mi punge, se mi punge una 
qualche belta, 

®e mi punge una qualche belta. 


This woman or that is the same 
to me as any other that I see 
about me. I do not yield the 
empire of my heart more to one 
than to another beauty. Their 
attractiveness is a gift wherewith 
Fate adorns our life. If to-day this 
one becomes kind to me, perhaps 
another, perhaps another will 
to-morrow, another, perhaps an- 
other will to-morrow. 


Constancy, tyrant of the heart, 
we loathe like a disease, like a 
cruel disease. Let only him who 
so wishes keep himself faithful ; 
there is no love if there be not 
liberty. I laugh at the jealous 
rage of husbands, and the 
suspicions of lovers, and I 
challenge the hundred eyes of 
Argus if such a beauty goads 
me on. 


“PARI SIAMO” 


Pari siamo from ‘‘ Rigoletto ’’ (Verdi) 


(Baritone). 


This is sung by Rigoletto when Sparafucile, the assassin, 
has offered him his services should he happen at any time 


to need them. 


is the Count of Monterone. 


The old man to whom Rigoletto refers 
He had come to the court 


looking for his daughter, who had been dishonoured by 


the Duke. 
cursed by the old man. 


Ruffo (H.M.V. 2—052185) 
De Gogorza (H.M.V. 052215) 
Scotti (H.M.V. 2-—052004) 
Zanelli (H.M.V. 2—052178) 
Dragoni (H.M.V. 2-—052136) 


Rigoletto had jeered at him and had been 


Formichi (Columbia D.17734) 

Blanchart (Columbia A.5206) 

De Luca (Fonotipia 39947) 

Magini - Coletti (Fonotipia 
39434) 

Montesanto (Fonotipia 69229) 





Pari siamo! io la lingua, egli 
ha il pugnale ; l’uomo son io che 
ride, ei quel che spegne ! 


Quel vecchio maledivami ! . 
O uomini! o natura! vil scel- 
lerato mi faceste voi. 


We are alike! I have my 
tongue, he has his dagger; I am 
the man who laughs, he the man 
who kills. 

That old man cursed me!... 
Oh men! oh nature! you have 
made me a low scoundrel. 


Ob rabbia! esser difforme! 
— oh rabbia  esser buf- 
fone ! ki 
Non dov er, non poter altro che 
ridere!.. retaggio d’ogni 
uom m’é tolto ... il pianto. 
Questo padrone mio, giovin, 
giocondo, 3s: possente, bello, 
sonnechiando mi dice: fa ch’io 
rida, buffone . . . forzarmi deggio 
efarlo!...ohdannazione... 


Odio a voi, cortigiani scher- 
nitori ! . quanta in  mor- 
dervi ho gioja!... Se iniquo 
son, per cagion vostraé solo... 


Ma in 
cangio ! 

Quel vecchio maledivami! Tal 
pensiero perché conturba ognor 
la mente mia? Mi cogliera 
sventura ? Ah no: é follia! 


altr’'uomo qui mi 


————e 


Oh fury! to be mis-shapen 
. Oh fury! to be a buffoon. 


Not to be allowed, not to be 
able to do other than laugh! 
The birthright of all men is taken 
from me—tears. 

This master of mine, young, 
merry, yes, powerful and good- 
looking, dozing, says to me: 
make me laugh, fool... and I 
must force myself and do it! 

. oh damnation... 

Hatred to you, sneering cour- 
tiers! ...how much joy I 
have in wounding you!.. f 
I am wicked, you are the only 
cause of it. 

But here I change into another 
man. 

That old man cursed me! Why 
does such a thought always dis- 
turb my mind? Will misfortune 
overtake me? Ah no; it is 
folly ! 


“CARO NOME” 


Caro nome from ‘* Rigoletto ”’ 


(Verdi) (Soprano). 


The Duke of Mantua has just met Gilda, the jester’s 


daughter, and told her that he loves her. 


He has given 


as his name Gualtier Maldé and called himself a student. 


He leaves Gilda alone. 


Scotney (Vocalion A. 0191) 
Barrientos (Columbia 7187) 
Barrientos (Fonotipia 39542) 
Beralta (Vocalion C.01082) 
Korsoff (Vocalion C.01044) 
Melba (H.M.V. 053110) 
Sembrich (H.M.V. 053078) 
Tetrazzini (H.M.V. 2—053050) 


Caro nome che il mio cor . 
Festi primo palpitar, 

Le delizie dell’amor 

Mi dé] sempre rammentar 


Col pensier il mio desir 
A te sempre volera, 

E fin l’ultimo sospir, 
Caro nome, tuo sara 


Col pensier il mio desir 
A te sempre volera 
E fin l’ultimo sospir 
Caro nome tuo sara 


Col pensier il mio desir 

A te sempre volera, 

A te volera, 

Fin l’ultimo sospir, 

Fin l’ultimo sospir, 

Caro nome, tuo sara, 

Caro nome, tuo sara. 

Il mio desir a te ognora volera, 
Fin l’ultimo sospiro tuo sara. 


Bronskaja (Columbia A.5193) 
Lipkowska (Columbia A.5295) 
ey - oe (Columbia 


D.5518) 
~~ - * Magrin (Fonotipia 
6) 


mw (Columbia D.17738) 
Pacini (Fonotipia 39235) 


Dear name that first didst 
make my heart to beat, thou 
must always remind me of the 
delights of love. 


With my thoughts my desire 
will always fly to thee, and until 
the last sigh, dear name, will be 
thine. 


With my thoughts my desire 
will always fly to thee, and until 
the last sigh, dear name, will be 
thine. 


With my thoughts my desire 
will always fly to thee, 
Fly to thee, 
Until the last sigh, 
Until the last sigh, 
Dear name, it will be thine, 
Dear name, it will be thine. 
My desire will always fly to thee 
Until the last sigh it will be thine. 


“ELLA MI FU RAPITA” 
“PARMI VEDER LE LAGRIME” 


Ella mi fu rapita and Parmi 


veder le lagrime 


from ‘* Rigoletto ’’ (Verdi) (Tenor). 


The courtiers, 


in order to be revenged on Rigoletto 


for his insults, have induced him to assist in the abduction 
of his own daughter, he being persuaded that it is the 
wife of one of the courtiers that he is helping them to 


capture for the Duke. 


When the Duke goes to the house 
of Rigoletto he finds Gilda gone. He 


returns to the 


palace not knowing what has become of her. 
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Caruso (H.M.V. 2-—052076) Anselmi (Fonotipia 62150; G. gel consolator. G. angel. 
Schipa (H.M.V. 7-52124; 62151) R. pianto sul mio cor. R. your tears on my breast. 
792125) Bonci (Fonotipia 92098 ; G. Padre, in voi yoma un G. Father, in you speaks a 
Constantino (Columbia A.5217) 92099) mm Bee -« « « Mee ss SS R. Weep... weep... 
ee gel G. consoling angel, 
R. piangi, scorrer fa il pianto R. weep, let flow your tears 
Ella mi fu rapita! E quando, She has been snatched from 
o ciel? ... Ne’ brevi istanti, me! And when, Oh Heaven ? G@. consolator, . angel con— G. a consoling 
prima che il mio _ presagio . In the short moments before R. sul mio cor, fa il pianto R. on my breast, shed your tears 
interno sull’ orma corsa ancora my inward conviction could drive 
mi spingesse ! me to follow her footsteps. G. solator . .. ah! consola— G. angel... aht!a 
R. sul mio cor, ah! sul mio R. on my breast, ah ! on my 
Schiuso era luscio! e la Open was the door, and the 
magion deserta! E dove ora house deserted! And where will G. tor ah! padre in voi un G. consoling angel, ah ! father in 
sara quell’angiol caro? . , be now that dear angel? . R. cor ah! scorrer fa il pianto, you 
colei che prima poté in questo she who first was able to awake mia R. breast ah ! let your tears 
core destar la fiamma di costanti in this heart the flame of a con- . 
affetti? ... colei ai pura, al stant emotion. . . she so pure, at G. Angel, un angel consolator. G. an angel, a consoling angel. 
cui modesto sguardo quasi spinto whose modest looks at times I R. figlia, mia figlia, sul mio cor. R. flow, my daughter, my 


a virtu talor mi credo ! 


Ella mi fu rapita!...E 
chi l’ardiva ? Ma ne avro, ma 
ne avro vendetta: lo chiede il 
pianto della mia diletta. 


Parmi veder le lagrime scorrenti 
da quel ciglio, quando fra il 


dubbio e lansia del  subito 
periglio, dell’amor nostro 
memore, dell’amor nostro 


memore, il suo Gualtier chiamo. 


Ned ei potea soccorrerti, cara 
fanciulla amata; ei che vorria 
coll’anima farti quaggil beata ; 
ei che le sfere agl’angeli, ei che 
le sfere agl’angeli per te non 
invidio, ei che le sfere, le sfere 
agl’angeli per te, per te, le sfere 
agl’angeli per te non invidio, ah! 
non invidio per te. 


“PIANGI! 


believe myself almost forced to 
virtue ! 


She has been snatched from 
me i who dared to do 
it? But I will have, but I will 
have vengeance for it : the tears 
of my beloved demand it. 


I seem to see the tears running 
from those lids, when from doubt 
and anxiety at the sudden danger, 
thinking of our love, thinking 
of our love, she cried to her 
Walter. 


And he was not able to help 
thee, dear beloved girl; he who 
with his soul desired to make thee 
happy here below; he who for 
thee did not envy the angels their 
spheres. 


PIANGI, FANCIULLA ” 


Piangi ! piangi, fanciulla from ‘‘ Rigoletto”’ (Verdi) 


(Duet : 


Soprano and Baritone). 


Rigoletto succeeds in finding his daughter Gilda in 


the Duke’s palace. 


Galli-Curci and De _ Luca 
(H.M.V. 7-54011) 
Riguletto. ‘Piangi! piangi, fan- 
ciulla. 
: « Be.  « « « 
fanciulla, piangi . . . scorrer, 
scorrer Pa 


. fa il pianto sul inom. 


, cee, in voi parla un angel per 


. me consolator. . . . Padre in 
voi 
Piangi 
. un an— 


‘fanciulla, fanciulla 


oe padre, in voi 
; - RF scorrer ... 


re + « « un an—... 
.scor...  rerfail pianto sul 


R 

G. 

R 

G 

R 

G 

R 

G. parla . 
R. Slenad 
G. 

R 

G 

R 

G. . gel, padre in voi parla 
R. mio cor. Piangi, pian— 

G. un an—. 

R. gi, piangi, scorrer fa il 


Alessandrovitch and Formichi 
(Columbia D.5516) 


Weep ! weep, girl, 


Father ! 
girl, weep... let 


your tears flow on my breast. 


ther, in you speaks an angel 


PR PR WR WR WR 


who consoles me. Fatherin you 
Weep. 


speaks a consoling 
. Weep, girl, girl 


angel father in you 
weep, shed 

speaks a consoling angel. 
your tears on 


Father in you speaks 
my breast. Weep, weep, 


a consoling 
Weep let flow 


PR PR PR PR DK 


daughter, on my breast. 


“LA DONNA E MOBILE” 


La donna @ mobile from 


(Tenor). 


‘‘ Rigoletto ’’ (Verdi) 


The Duke has been decoyed by Maddalena to a lonely 


inn on the bank of the river. 


Rigoletto has arranged with 


Maddalena’s brother, Sparafucile, that the Duke shall 


be murdered in the course of the night. 


He brings his 


daughter Gilda so that she may see the Duke making 
love to Maddalena, and be convinced of his falseness. 
As Rigoletto and Gilda look in from outside on the 


Duke, he sings this song. 


And later when Rigoletto 


is about to throw into the river the sack containing what 
he believes to be the Duke’s body, he hears the Duke 


sing it again. 


Dani (Fonotipia 39957) 

Dani (Fonotipia 92978) 

Caruso (H.M.V. 2—52641) 
Martinelli (H. M.V. 7-52053) 
Paoli (H.M.V. 2—52809) 
Smirnov (H.M.V. 7-—52175) 
Constantino (Columbia A.680) 
Polverosi (Columbia D.5579) 


Polverosi (Fonotipia 69220) 
Bonci (Columbia D.8083) 
Bonci (Fonotipia 39081) 
Bonci (Fonotipia 92220) 
Burke (Columbia 7201) 
Lenghi-Cellini (Vocalion 
A.0112) 
Anselmi (Fonotipia 69149) 





La donna é@ mobile 
Qual piuma al vento, 
Muta d’accento 

E di pensiero. 


Sempre amabile 
Leggiadro viso, 

In pianto o in riso, 
E menzognero. 


La donna é mobil 
Qual piuma al vento, 
Muta d’accento 

E di pensier, 

E di pensier, 

E di pensier. 


E sempre misero 
Chi a lei s’affida, 
Chi le confida 

Mal cauto il core ! 


Pur mai non sentesi 
Felice appieno 

Chi su quel seno 
Non liba amore ! 


La donna é mobil 
Qual piuma al vento, — 
Muta d’accento 

E di pensier, 

E di pensier, 

E di pensier, 


Woman is fickle 

Like a feather in the wind, 
She changes in word 

And in thought. 


Always lovable 

Her pretty face 

In weeping or in laughter 
Is untruthful. 


Woman is fickle 

Like a feather in the wind, 
She changes in word 

And in thought, 

And in thought, 

And in thought. 


He is always wretched 
Who trusts himself to her, 
He who believes in her 
Incautious his heart ! 


Yet he never feels 
Completely happy 
Who on that breast 
Does not taste love. 


Woman is fickle 

Like a feather in the wind, 
She changes in word 

And in thought, 

And in thought, 

And in thought. 
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DIE BEIDEN GRENADIERE Der andere sprach: das lied ist The other spoke: The song is 
aus, , eS too a — to die 
HE TW Auch ich mochte, mit dir sterben, with thee, though lave a wile 
(I O GRENADIERS) Doch hab, ich Weib und Kind zu and child at home, who without 
aus, me perish. 
. . , Die ohne mich verderben. 

Die Beiden Grenadiere (Schumann). Words by — : 

Heine. Was schert mich Weib, was schert What matters to me wife or 


Chaliapine (H.M.V. 2—022007) 
Ruffo (H.M.V. 2-—052103) 
Whitehill (H.M.V. 02850) 
Plancon (H.M.V. 032050) 


Nach Frankreich zwei 
Grenadier’, 

Die waren in Russland gefangen, 

Und als sie kamen in’s deutsche 
Quartier 

Sie liessen die KOpfe hangen. 


zogen 


Da horten sie beide die traurige 


Mahr, 
Das Frankreich verloren gegangen 


Besiegt und geschlagen das 
tapfere Heer. 

Und der Kaiser, der Kaiser 
gefangen. 


Da weinten zusammen die Grena- 
dier’ 

Wohl ob der klaglichen Kunde ; 

Der Eine sprach: wie weh w ird 


mir, 
Wie brennt meine alte Wunde. 


Journet (H.M.V. 032037) 
Dearth (H.M.V. D.215) 
Bates (Columbia D.1403) 
Heming (Vocalion K.05023) 


To France there came two 
grenadiers, who had been cap- 
tured in Russia, and when they 
came to the German quarter they 
hung their heads. 


There they both heard the sad 
story, that France was lost, 
conquered and beaten the brave 
army, and the Emperor, the 
Emperor taken. 


There the grenadiers wept 
together, on account of the 
lamentable news. The first said : 
How I suffer, how my old wound 
burns. 


mich Kind, 
Ich trage weit bess’res Verlangen, 
Lass sie betteln gehn, wenn sie 
hungrig sind, 
Mein Kaiser, 
fangen. 


mein Kaiser ge- 


Gewahr’ mir Bruder eine Bitt’: 

Wenn ich jetzt sterben werde, 

So nimm meine Leiche nach 
Frankreich mit, 

Begrab’ mich in Frankreich’s 
Erde ; 


Das Ehrenkreuz am rothen Band 
Sollst du auf’s Herz mir legen, 
Die Flinte gieb mir in die Hand, 
Und giirt’ mir um den Degen. 


So will ich liegen und horchen 
still, 

Wie eine Schildwach’ im Grabe, 

Bis einst ich hére Kanonen 
Gebri ill, 

Und wiehernder Rosse Getrabe ; 


Dann reitet mein Kaiser wohl 
iiber mein Grab, 

Viel Schwerter klirren und blitzen 

Viel Schwerter klirren und 
blitzen : 

Dann steig ’ich gewaffnet hervor 
aus dem Grab, 
Den Kaiser, den 

schiitzen. 


Kaiser zu 


child. I have a far better desire. 
Let them go beg if they are 
hungry. My Emperor, my 
Emperor taken ! 


Grant me, my Brother, one re- 
quest: If I die now, take my 
body with thee to France, bury 
me in French ground. 


The cross of honour with the 
red ribbon thou must lay on my 
breast. Give me my musket in 
my hand and gird me on my 
sword. 

So I shall lie still and listen, 
like a sentry in the grave, until 
I hear the roaring of cannon, and 
the galloping of neighing horses. 


Then no doubt the Emperor 


rides over my grave. Many 
swords clank and glitter. Many 
swords clank and glitter. Then 


I rise up armed from my grave, 
to guard the Emperor. 
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10 SUPPLEMENT TO THE GRAMOPHONE, 


AUGUST, 192: 





“AH! PER SEMPRE IO TI PERDEI” 


5 sere) 


Ah! per sempre io ti perdei from ‘‘ 1! Puritani ”’ 


(Bellini) (Baritone). 

Elvira is the daughter of Lord Walton, who is a Puritan. 
Her father had intended to marry her to Sir Richard 
Forth, but when he finds that she is in love with Sir 
Arthur Talbot he does not wish to force the marriage 





on her. 


This aria is sung by Sir Richard Forth when 


he realises that he cannot marry Elvira. 


Battistini (H.M.V. 052314) 





Ah ! per sempre io ti perdei, 
Fior d’amore, fior d’amore, 0 mia 
speranza : 
Ah ! la vita, ah 

Ah! la vita che m’avanza 
Sara piena, sara piena di dolor ! 


! la vita, 


Quando errai per anni ed anni 


In poter della ventura, 
In poter della ventura, 


Io sfidai, io sfidai sciagura e 
affanni, 


Nella speme, nella speme del tuo 
amor. 


Io sfidai sciagura e affanni 


Nella speme del tuo amor, del 
tuo amor. 


Io sfidai sciagura e affanni 
Nella speme del tuo amor, del 
tuo amor. 


Ah! for ever I have lost thee, 


Flower of love, flower of love, 


oh my hope: 
Ah! the life, ah ! the life, 
Ah ! the life that lies before me 
Will be full, will be full of grief ! 


When I wandered for years and 
years 

In the power of chance, 

In the power of chance, 

I defied, 1 defied calamity and 
sufferings 

In the hope, in the hope of thy 
love. 

I defied calamity and sufferings 

In the hope of thy love, of thy 
love. 

I defied calamity and sufferings 

In the hope of thy love. 


“BEL SOGNO BEATO DI PACE” 


Bel sogno beato di 
(Bellini) (Baritone). 
A continuation of 
Bruno Robertson, 
is addressed to him. 


Battistini (H.M.V. 052316) 


Bel sogno beato di 
contento, 

O cangia il mio fato, 0 cangia il 
mio cor... 


Oh! come é@ tormento nei di del 
dolore 

La dolce memoria, la dolce 
memoria, la dolce memoria, 
d’un tenero amor. 

La dolce memoria d’un tenero 
amor, d’un tenero amor. 


pace e 


Oh dolce, oh dolce memoria d’un 
tenero amor, d’un tenero amor, 
Dolce, dolce memoria, d'un 
tenero amor, d’un tenero amor. 


pace 


from ‘* I Puritani ’’ 


Ah! per sempre io ti perdei. Sir 
his friend, 


has entered and the aria 


Beautiful, blessed dream of peace 
and contentment 


Oh change my fate, 
my heart... 


oh change 


Oh what a torment in the days of 
grief 

Is the sweet memory, the sweet 
memory, the sweet memory of 
a tender love. 

The sweet memory of a tender 
love, of a tender love. 


——- ae 


“A TE, O CARA” 


A te, o cara from ‘‘ I Puritani ’’ (Beilini) (Tenor). 
Sung by Sir Arthur Talbot to Elvira towards the end 


of the first act. 


Fleta (H.M.V. 7—52236) 
Bonci (Fonotipia 39084) 


Lazaro (Columbia 7178) 





A te, 0 cara, amor talora, amor 
talora 

Mi guido furtivo e in pianto, 

Or mi guida a te d’accanto, a te 
d’accanto 

Tra la gioja, tra 
l’esultar, 

Tra la gioja e l’esultar. 


la gioja e 


Al brillar di si bell’ora, di si 
bell’ora, 

Se rammento il mio tormento, 

Si raddoppia il mio contento, il 
mio contento, m’é piu caro, m’é 
piu caro il palpitar, m’é pid: caro 
il palpitar. 


To thee, o beloved, love at times, 
love at times 

Guided me secretly and in tears, 

Now it guides me to thy side, 
to thy side 

With joy and exultation, 


With joy and exultation. 


In the radiance of so fair an hour, 
of so fair an hour, 

If I remember my pain, my 
happiness, my happiness is 
doubled, it is more sweet to 
me, it is more sweet to me, the 
emotion, it is more sweet to 
me, the emotion. 


“QUI LA VOCE SUA SOAVE” 


Qui la voce sua soave from *‘ I Puritani ’’ (Bellini) 


(Soprano). 


Elvira has just heard that her lover, Sir Arthur Talbot, 
the Royalist, has been sentenced to death for helping 


the Queen to escape. 


Galli-Curci (H.M.V. 2—053137) 
Hempel (H.M.V. 7—53012) 


She sings this aria. 


Sembrich (H.M.V. 2—053160) 
Pacini (Fonotipia 39238) 





Qui la voce sua soave 

Mi chiamava e poi spari. 

Qui guirava esser fedele, 

Qui il guirava, qui il guirava, e 
poi crudele, 

Poi crudele ei mi fuggi. 


Ah! mai pit, qui assorti insieme, 
Ah ! mai piu, qui assorti insieme. 
Nella gioja dei sospir 

Ah! rendetemi la speme, 

o lasciate, lasciatemi morir, 

o rendetemi la speme, 

0 lasciate, lasciatemi morir. 


Here his sweet voice called me 
and then vanished. 

Here he swore to be faithful, 

Here he swore it, here he swore it 
and then cruelly, 

And then cruelly he fled from 
me. 


Ah! never more here to beunited, 
Ah! never more here to be united 
In the joy of sighs. 

Ah! give me back hope, 

Or let me die. 

Either give me back hope, 

Or let me, let me die. 


“VIEN DILETTO E IN CIEL LA LUNA” 


Vien diletto, é in ciel la luna from ‘1 Puritani” 


(Bellini) (Soprano). 
This aria, also sung by 
* Qui la voce sua soave.”’ 
Hempel (H.M.V. 053289) 


Vien, diletto, é in ciel la luna : 


Tutto tace intorno, intorno: 

Finché spunti in cielo il giorno, 

Vien, ti posa, vien ti posa sul mio 
cor ! 

Deh ! t’affretta o Arturo mio, o 
Arturo mio, 

Riedi, o caro, alla tuo Elvira ; 


Essa piange e ti sospira, 

Vien, 0 caro, all’amore, 

Vien all’amore, all’amore 

Ah vieni, vien all’amor, all’amor, 
all’amor 

Riedi all’amore, 
amore 

Riedi, riedi, ah riedi all’amor. 


all’amore, all’ 


Artur, ah riedi al primo amor. 
Arturo, ah riedi al primo amor, 
Ah riedi al primo amor ! 


Elvira, 


follows shortly after 


Tettrazini(H.M.V.2-053072) 


Comet beloved, the moon is in the 


All is silent around : 

Until the day breaks i in the sky 

Come to my heart, come to my 
heart. 

Ah hasten my 
Arthur 

Return, 
Elvira : 

She weeps and sighs for thee, 

Come, beloved to thy love. 


Arthur, my 


m. beloved to thine 


Arthur, ah return to thy first 


love. 
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“SUONI LA TROMBA E INTREPIDO” 


Suoni la tromba e intrepido from ‘' 1 Puritani ”’ 
(Bellini) (Duet : Bass and Baritone). 
Sir George Walton, Elvira’s uncle, and Sir Richard 


Forth are about to fight against the Royalists. 


They 


agree that if Lord Arthur Talbot is not fighting against 
them he shall be pardoned for his connivance at the 


Queen’s escape. 
Journet and Amato (H.M.V. 
2-054033) ‘ 
Journet and Ancona (H.M.V. 


054135) : 
Ruffo and de Segurola (H.M.V. 
54360) 


Blanchart 7— Mardones (Col- 
4 


umbia A. 51 


Amato and Luppi (Fonotipia 
) 


92529 





Giorgio. Suoni la tromba, e in- 
trepido io pugnero da 
forte. 

Bello é¢ affrontar la 
morte gridando liberta ! 

Amor di patria im- 
pavido mieta i san- 
guigni allori, poi terga i 
bei sudori e i pianti la 
pieta. 


Riccardo. All’ alba! 

Giorgio. All’ alba! 

G. Bello é@ affrontar la morte 
gridando liberta. 


R. Suoni la tromba, e intrepido 
tu pugnerai da forte. 
Bello é affrontar la morte 
gridando liberta ! 


Amor di patria impavido 
mieta i sanguini allori poi 
terga i bei sudori ci pianti 


la pieta. 
R. All’ alba! 
G. All’ alba! 


R. Bello @ affrontar la morte 
gridando liberta ! 


G. Suoni la tromba, la tromba, 
io pugnero da forte, da 
forte. 

R. Forse dell’ alba 

ep 

R. al sorgere 

G. All’ alba 

R. Voste ci assalira. S’ei vi 
sara ? 

G. Morra! 

R. Sia voce di terror, patria, 
vittoria. 

R. Suoni la tromba, e intrepido 


Q 


. Suoni la tromba, e intrepido 


io pugnero da forte. 
. jo pugnero da forte. 


Bello é affrontar 
Bello é affrontar 


la morte gridando liberta 
la morte gridando liberta 


Amor di patria impavido 


Mieta i sanguigni 

oo Poi terga 
allori 

i bei sudori 


ei pianti la pieta 
All’ alba! Bello 
All’ alba! Bello 


é affrontar la morte 
. @affrontar la morte 
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. Sound the trumpet, and fear- 


less I shall fight valiantly. 


It is beautiful to face 
death proclaiming liberty ! 

Let fearless love of 
country gather blood- 
stained laurels, and then let 
pity wash away the noble 
sweat and tears. 


. At dawn! 
G. 


. It is beautiful to face death 


At dawn ! 


proclaiming liberty. 


Sound the trumpet, and fear- 

less you will fight valiantly. 

It is beautiful to face 
death proclaiming liberty. 


Let fearless love of country 
gather blood-stained laurels, 
and then let pity wash away 
the noble sweat and tears. 


. At dawn ! 
. At dawn! 


R. 


It is beautiful to face death 
proclaiming liberty. 


Sound the trumpet, the trum- 
pet, I shall fight valiantly, 
valiantly. 


; med be at the 


. ina of dawn 


At dawn 


. the army will attack us. If 


he be there ? 


. Heshall die! 
. Let it be the voice of terror, 


of country, of victory. 


. Sound the trumpet and fear- 
G. 


ess 
Sound the trumpet and fear- 
less 


. I will fight valiantly 


I will fight valiantly 


. It is beautiful to face 
. It is beautiful to face 


death, proclaiming liberty 
death, proclaiming liberty 
Let fearless love of country 


” Gather the blood-stained 


Then let 


. laurels 
. pity wash away the noble 


swea 


. and tears 
. At dawn ! 
. At dawn! 


. to face death 
. to face death 


It is beautiful 
It is beautiful 


R. gridando liberta ! 
G. gridando liberta ! 


‘ Sia voce di terror 
. Sia voce di terror 


. patria, vittoria, 
. patria, vittoria, 


. Onor, sia voce di terror 


G. 


~~ QW QD 


« 


onor, sia voce di terror 


R. patria, vittoria, onor. 


G. 


- 


patria, vittoria, onor. 


proclaiming liberty 
proclaiming liberty 


. Let it be the voice of terror 
Let it be the voice of terror 


of country, of victory, 
of country, of victory, 


. of honour, let it be the voice of 


mA AR A 


~ 
“~ 


rror 
. of honour, let it be the voice of 
terror 


country, of victory, of 
hono 

country, 
honour. 


R. of 


G. of of victory, of 


“REGNAVA NELLA SILENZIO” 


Regnava nella silenzio from ‘‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor ’’ (Donizetti) (Soprano). 


Barrientos (Columbia 7182) 
Bronskaja (Columbia A. 5211) 


Tetrazzini (H.M.V. 053223) 


The story of this opera is taken from Scott’s ** Bride of 


Lammermoor.”’ 


Lucy is in love with Edgar against the 
will of her brother, Lord Henry. 


She sings this aria just 


before meeting her lover secretly in the park. 





Regnava nella silenzio alta la 
notte e bruna. 

Colpia la fronte 
raggio di tetra luna 

Quando un sommesso gemito 
fra laure udir si fé 

Ed ecco, ecco su quel margine 


un pallido 


l’ombra mostrarsi, l’ombra 
mostrarsi a me 
(eee 


Qual di chi parla, muoversi il 
labbro suo vedea, 

E con la mano esanime chiamarmi 
a sé parea ; 

Stette un momento immobile, 
poi ratta dileguo 

E |’onda pria si limpida disangue 
rosseggio, 

Si, pria si limpida di sangue 
rosseggio, 

Si, pria si limpida ah ! rosseggio. 


Silence reigned in the high and 
dark night . 

A pale ray of the dim moon 
struck my forehead 

When a low moan made itself 
heard through the breeze 

and behold, behold on that 

shore the shadow show itself, 

~ shadow show itself to me. 


Ah ‘ 

That of which I speak, 

I saw move its lips 

and with its lifeless hand it 
seemed to beckon me to itself ; 

It stood a moment without 
moving, then swiftly vanished 

and the wave, before so clear, 
turned red as with blood, 

Yes, before so clear, turned red 
as with blood, 

Yes, before so clear, turned red. 


“QUANDO RAPITO IN ESTASI” 


Quando rapito in estasi 


from ‘*‘ Lucia di Lam- 


mermoor ”’ (Donizetti) (Soprano). 
Tetrazzini (H.M.V. 053224) 
This aria follows very shortly after ‘‘ Regnava nella 


silenzio.”’ 


It is also sung by Lucia. 





Quando rapito in estasi del pit 
cocente ardore, 

Col favellar del core mi guira 
eterna fe, 

In estasi del pit cocente ardore, 


Col favellar del core mi guira 
eterna fé 

Gli affanni miei dimentico, gioja 
diviene il pianto, 

Parmi che a lui d’accanto si 
schiuda il ciel per me 

Si schiuda il ciel per me 

Si schiuda il ciel per me 

A lui d’accanto si schiuda il ciel 

er me 

Si schiuda il ciel per me 

A lui d’accanto si schiuda il ciel 
per me 

Ah! si schiuda il ciel, il ciel 
per me, 

Si, si, a lui d’accanto par si 
schiuda il ciel per me. 


When rapt in the ecstasy of the 
most burning passion, 

With words from his heart he 
swears to me eternal faith, 

In the ecstacy of the most burn- 
ing passion, 

With words from his heart he 
swears to me eternal faith. 

My sufferings I forget, weeping 
turns to joy, 

It seems to me that by his side 
Heaven opens for me 

Heaven opens for me, 

Heaven opens for me, 

By his side Heaven opens for me. 


Yes, yes, by his side it seems that 
Heaven opens for me. 
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“DER NUSSBAUM” 
(THE NUT TREE) 


Der Nussbaum (Schumann). 


Words by Julius Mosen. 


Gerhardt (Vocalion C. 01092) 





Es griinet ein Nussbaum vor dem 


aus, 

Duftig, luftig, breitet er blatt’rig 
die Blatter aus. 

Viel liebliche Bliithen 
dran, 

Linde Winde kommen, sie herz- 
lich zu umfahn. 


stehen 


Es filiistern je zwei zu zwei 
gepaart, aa 
Neigend, -beugend zierlich zum 


Kusse die Hauptchen zart. 


Sie fliistern von einem Magdlein, 

Das diachte, die Nachte und 
Tage lang, 

Wusste ach selber nicht was. 


Sie fliistern, sie fliistern ; 

Wer mag verstehn so gar leise 
Weis’— 

Fliistern von Brautgam und 
nachsten Jahr, 

Vom nachsten Jahr, 

Das Magdlein horchet; es 
rauscht im Baum. 

Sehnend, wahnend sinkt es, 

Lachelnd in Schlaf und Traum. 


There grows green a nut tree 
before the house, 

Fragrant and airy it spreads its 
leaves out abundantly. 

Many lovely blossoms are on it, 


Soothing winds come, gently to 
caress it. 

They whisper each paired with 
each, 

Nodding, bowing tenderly to the 
kiss their gentle heads. 


They whisper of a young girl 

Who thought, the nights and 
days through, 

She knew ah ! herself not what. 


They whisper, they whisper ; 

Who may understand so very 
soft a tune— 

Whisper of a bridegroom and 
next year, 

Of next year, 

The girl listens ; there is a mur- 
muring in the tree. 

Longing, imagining she sinks 

Smiling into sleep and dream. 


“DEPUIS LE JOUR OU JE ME SUIS 
DONNEE ” 


Depuis le jour ot je me suis donnée from ‘‘ Louise ”’ 


(Charpentier) (Soprano). 


Edvina (H.M.V. 2—033071) 
Melba (H.M.V. 2—033076) 


Depuis le jour ot je me suis 
donnée, toute fleurie semble 
ma destinée. ; 

Je crois réver sous un ciel de 
féerie, l’'Gme encore grisée de 
ton premier baiser. 


Quelle belle vie ! Mon réve n’etait 
pas un réve 

Ah! je suis heureuse!... 

L’amour étend sur moi ses ailes ! 

Au jardin de mon coeur chante 
une joie nouvelle ! 

Tout vibre, tout se réjouit de 
mon triomphe ! 


Autour de moi tout est sourire, 
lumiére et féte 
Et je tremble délicieusement 
Au sourire charmant 
Du premier jour 
D’amour ! 


Rosovsky (Vocalion A.—0150) 


Since the day when first I gave 
myself, all radiant seems to me 
my destiny. 

I seem to dream under an 
enchanted sky, my soul still 
intoxicated by thy first kiss. 


What a beautiful life! My 
dream was not a dream ! 

Ah! Iam happy.... 

Love spreads above me his wings ! 

In the garden of my heart sings 
anew joy! 

Everything trembles and delights 
in my triumph ! 


Around me all is smiles and light 
and gaiety 

And I tremble deliciously 

At the charming smile 
Of the first day 
Of love. 
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“MADRE PIETOSA VERGINE ” 


Miadre pietosa Vergine 


from ‘‘La Forza del 


Destino ’’ (Verdi) (Soprano and Chorus). 


Alvaro (baritone) is in love with Leonora. 


He attempts 


to elope with her and the lovers are surprised by Leonora’s 


father who is killed by Alvaro. 


Carlo, Leonora’s brother, 


determines to be revenged on both Alvaro and Leonora. 
Leonora, dressed as a man, escaping from her brother 


arrives at the gate of a monastery. 


Boninsegna (Columbia D.8081) 


She sings this aria. 


Boninsegna (H.M.V. 053089) 


Leonora. Madre, Madre, pietosa 
Vergine perdona al mio 
peccato, m’aita quell’ in- 
grato dal core a cancellar. 


In queste solitudini espiero 
espiero l’errore. Pieta di 
me, pieta, Signor, pieta di 
me, pieta Signore .. 


deh! non m’abbandonar 
pieta di me, Signore deh ! 
non m’abbandonar, ah! 
pieta, pieta di me Signor. 


Coro: Venite adoremus et pro- 
cedamus. 
L. Ah que’ sublimi 


Cero. . 


L. cantici . . . del organo 


Coro. ante De. 


L. i concenti, che come 


Coro. . 


L. incenso ascendono a Dio 


awe... . 


L. sui firmamenti 


Coro. . . . ploremus, 


L. inspirano, inspirano 


Coro. ploremus coram 


L. a quest’ alma fede, 


Coro. Domino, coram 


L. conforta et calma. 


Coro. Domino qui fecit nos. 


L. Al santo asilo accorrasi ... 
e l’osero a quest’ ora ? Al- 
cun potria sorprendermi ! 
Oh misera Leonora tremi ? 
...il pio frate acco- 
glierti no non ricusera, no, 
no. Non mi lasciar, soc- 
corrimi, pieta. 


L. Signor, pieta, non mi 


Coro. . . . Plo-re-mus 


L. lasciar, pieta, pieta, 


Leonora. Mother, Mother, pitiful 
‘irgin, pity for my sin, 
help me to cast out the un- 
grateful one from my 
heart. 
In these Solitudes I will 
expiate, I will expiate my 
fault. Pity on me, pity. 
Lord, pity on me, Pity 
BOOE. © o 
Ah! do not abandon me, 
Pity on me, Lord. Ah! 


do not abandon me, ah! 
pity, pity on me, Lord. 


Choir. O come let us adore and go 


L. Ah those sublime 


Choir. 


L. chants. . . . the harmonies 


Choir. before God. . 


L. of the organ which like 


Choir. . 


L. incense ascend to God 


Choir. . 
L. above the skies 
Choir. Let us weep, 


L. inspire, inspire 


Choir. let us weep before 
L. in this soul faith, 
Choir. God, before 


L. comfort and calm. 


Choir. God who made us. 


L. Let me run to the holy shelter 
. . . and shall I dare at 
this hour ? Someone might 
surprise me! Oh wretched 
Leonora, dost thou trem- 
ble ? The holy’ brother 
to receive thee, no, he 
will not refuse no, no. Do 
not leave me, help me, 
pity. 


L. Lord, pity, do not 


Choir. . Let us weep 


L. leave me, pity, pity. 





ee 


L. Signor, Signor, pieta 


Coro. . Plore- 


L. Deh! non 


Coro. mus coram Do. 


L. m’abbandonar . 


Coro. mi... no qui 


L. pieta di me, pieta Signor 
Coro. fe... cit nos. 
L. pieta di me, pieta Signor, 


pieta di me, pieta di me 
Signor. 


Choir. 


L. Lord, Lord, pity . . 


Choir. Let us 


L. ...Ah! donot 


Choir. weep before God 


L. leave me. . 


Choir. . who 


L. pity on me, pity Lord, 


Choir. made us. 


L. pity on me, pity Lord, pity on 
me, pity on me, Lord. 


“INVANO ALVARO” 


Invano Alvaro from 


‘‘La Forza del 


Destino ”’ 


(Verdi) (Duet : Tenor and Baritone). 
Alvaro, thinking that he has killed Carlo, enters a monas- 


tery. 
down. 


Carlo, who is always seeking revenge, tracks him 


Caruso and Amato (H.M.V. 2—054027) 





Carlo. Invano Alvaro ti celasti 
al mondo e d’ipocrita veste scudo 
facesti alla vilta. 


Del chiostra ove t’ascondi me 
addito la via l’odio e la sete di 
vendetta ; alcuno qui non sara 
che ne divida, il sangue, solo il tuo 
sangue puo lavar l’oltraggio che 
macchioO l’enormio: e tutto il 
versero, lo giuro a Dio. 


Alvaro. Fratello. 


Carlo. Riconoscimi. 


A. Don Carlo! Voi 


C. 


A. vivente. 


C. 


Carlo. Da un lustro ne vo in 
traccia. Ti trovo, ah ti trovo 
finalmente. Col sangue sol can- 
cellasi linfamia ed il diletto: 
ch’io ti punisca e scritto sul libro 
del destin. Tu prode fosti, or 
monaco un arma qui non hai. 
Deggio il tuo sangue spargere ; 
scegli, due ne portai. 


A. Vissi nel mondo intendo ; or 
queste vesti l’eremo dicon che’i 
falli ammendo, che penitente e il 
cor. Lasciatemi, lasciatemi. 


C. Difendere quel sajo, né il de- 
serto, codardo, te non possono. 


A. Codardo Tale asserto (No, 
no, assistimi, Signore !) 


Carlo. In vain Alvaro thou 
hast hidden thyself from the world 
and hast made of hypocritical 
garments the shield of baseness. 

To the cloister where thou 
hidest thyself hatred and thirst 
for revenge pointed me the way ; 
no one will be here to divide us, 
blood, only thy blood can wash 
away the outrage that has 
stained thee: and I will shed it 
all, I swear to God. 


Alvaro. Brother. 


Carlo. Thou recognisest me. 


A. Don Carlo! you 


A. alive. 


Carlo. For five years I have 
followed thy tracks. I find thee, 
ah! I find thee at last. With 
blood alone can be wiped out the 
infamy and the crime; that I 
should punish thee is written in 
the book of destiny. Thou wast 
valiant, now a monk thou hast not 
here a weapon. I must shed thy 
blood; choose, I hold two. 


A. Once I lived in the world. 


Now these garments denote a 


hermitage, and that I correct my 
faults, and that my _heart is 
penitent. Leave me, leave me. 


C. To defend thee neither that 
monk’s habit nor the desert is 
able, coward ! 


A. Coward ! Such a word! (No, 
no, help me, Lord.) 





AGaeate Mors O&O 


ager 
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‘6 OH TU CHE IN SENO AGL’ ANGELI 99 A. all’ nore. Cola v’ ha A. to your honour. There is 
. Sa C. 
Oh tu, che in seno agl’ angeli from ‘‘ La Forza del 
Destino ’’ (Verdi) (Tenor). 
Alvaro who has joined the Spanish army, has saved 4: U" mistero, che meco A. a mystery about it, that 
the life of Carlo, neither knowing who the other is. ¢.._.. C. 
Alvaro is himself lying severely wounded. He sings this 
me A. morra. S’ abbruci me spento. A. must die with me. When I am 
Caruso (H.M.V. 2—-052006) o ‘ dead it must be burnt. 
Oh tu che in seno agl’ angeli Oh thou, who into the bosom A. A. 
eternamente pura salisti bellaim- of the angels has risen, eternally o. haw — —e ra 
colume dalla mortal jattura. pure and beautiful, unharmed by - LO gluro, sara. C. I swear it, it shall be so. 
mortal evil. 
Oh tu che in sen agl’ angeli Oh thou who into the bosom 4: OF muoio tranquillo A. Now I die content 
salisti bella e pura, non iscordar of the angels has risen beautiful C . 
di volger lo sguardo a me tapino. and pure, Do not forget to turn ees C. 
che senza nome ed esule, in odio thy look on me in misery, who 
del destin, che senza nome ed without name and an exile hated 4. Vistri 7” , : . 
esul, in odio del destin, chiedo by destiny, who without name ~: ‘!Stingo al cor mio A. I clasp you to my heart 
anelando, ahi misero, la morte and an exile hated by destiny C ; 
d’incontra’. prays with longing, alas ! =e C. 
wretched me, to meet with death. 
Leonora mia, soccorrimi. My Leonora, help me. A. A, 
Leonora mia, soccorrimi. My Leonora, help me. C. amico, fidate C. friend, trust 
Pieta, pieta, pieta del mio penar. Pity, pity, pity on my suffering. 4 , 
Leonora, soccorrimi, pieta del mio a. - &1 COr. . A... . tomy heart... 
enar. Leonora mia, ieta, : ; ; 
pieta del mio penar, aE C. fidate nel cielo, fidate C. trust in Heaven, trust 
pieta di me. 
A. . ++ FO. « O maclo A. now I die 
sé SOLENNE IN QUEST’ ORA ” C. nel ciel . . . amico C. in Heaven .. . friend 
8 5 &¢ 33 ° ye ° 
Solenne in quest ora from La Forza del Destino A. tranquillo. Vi stringo A. content, I clasp you 
Verdi) (Duet: Tenor and Baritone). ; 
This duet follows shortly after Oh tu che in seno agli’ ©. fidate nel cielo C. trust in Heaven 
angeli. Alvaro calls Carlo to his side. 
Caruso and Scotti (H.M.V. Constantino and _ Blanchart A. alcor mio... or A. to my heart .. . now 
054070) (Columbia A.5184) 
Lenghi-Cellini and Baker (Vo- Cartica and Alessandroni C. fidate C. trust... 
calion A.0170) (Columbia 519) 
A. muoio tranquillo ... A. I die content. 
Alvaro. Solenne in quest’ ora Alvaro. Solemnly at this hour C. C 
Carlo. ... Carlo. ... 
A. Vistringo al cor mio A. I clasp you to my heart. 
A. giurarmi dovete far pago A. you must swear to satisfy C C 
ae me x 
, al A, to 
A. un mio voto. A. my prayer. P 
C. amico, fidate, fidate C. friend, trust, trust 
Ges G. . 
J 4. Gs «. A. my heart. 
C. nel cielo, fidate nel cielo C. in Heaven, trust in Heaven. 
C. Lo giuro, lo giuro C. I swear it. 
A, Or muoi i 
A. Sul core cercate. A. Search on my breast. ate Cannquate 
0 C C. amico, fidate 
a A. A. vistringo al cor mio 
Oli atitee C. A key C. nel cielo, fidate 
A. con essa trarrete un A. with it you will draw out A. Addio . . . addio 
a - ': oC. addio, addio 
A. piego celato . . . |’ affido A. a hidden packet . . . I trust A. addio. 
mh » are C. addio. 
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“EGLI E SALVO” 


Egli é salvo from ‘‘ La Forza del Destino ’’ (Verdi) 


(Baritone). 


Carlo has discovered who Alvaro really is. 
The surgeon tells him that Alvaro 


that Alvaro will die. 
is safe. 


He fears 


Battistini (H.M.V. 7—-52194) 





Carlo. Egli é salvo oh gioja im- 
mensa che m’‘innondi il cor, ti 
sento! Potrdalfine il tradimento 
sullinfame vendicar. 


Leonora, ove t’ascondi? di’: 
seguisti fra le squadre chi del 
sangue del tuo padre, chi del 
sangue di tuo padre ti fe’il volto 
rosseggiar ? 


Ah! felice appien sarei se 
potesse il brando mio amendue 
d’averno al Dio d’un sol colpo 
consacrar ! 


Egli é salvo! oh gioja immen- 
sa che m’innondi il cor, ti sento ! 
Leonora ove t’ascondi ove t’as- 
condi, ove t’ascondi? di’: se- 
guisti fra le squadre chi del 
sangue del tuo padre ti fe’il volto, 
ti fe’ il volto rosseggiar ? 


Amendue al Dio d’averno vo’ 
consacrar, amendue al Dio 
d’averno vo’ consacrar, amendue 
vo’ consacrar, vo’ consacrar 


Carlo. Heis saved, oh immense 
joy that floodest my heart, I feel 
thee! I shall be able at last to 
avenge his treason on the infam- 
ous one. 


Leonora, where dost thou hide? 
Say, dost thou follow among the 
troops that for the blood, that for 
the blood of thy father, make thy 
cheeks to blush. 


Ah! I should be _ entirely 
happy if my sword could con- 
secrate both of you with one blow 
to the God of hell 






“LA VERGINE DEGLI ANGELI” 


La Vergine degli 


Angeli 


from ‘‘ La Forza del 


Destino ’’ (Verdi) (Soprano, with Chorus). 
Sung by Leonora and the monks in the monastery. 


Boninsegna (Columbia D.8081) 
Destinn (Columbia A.5398) 
Ponselle (Columbia 7227) 


Columbia Italian Opera Com. 
pany (Columbia 519) 


Leonora. La Vergine degli Angeli Leonora. May the Virgin of the 


mi copra del suo manto, e 
me protegga vigile di Dio 
langelo santo. 
L. La Vergine 
Coro. La Vergine degli Angeli 
L. degli Angeli... . E me 
Coro. vi copra del suo manto 


L. protegga, me protegga 
Choir. e vi protegga vigile 
L. L’ angiol di Dio 


Coro. L’ angiol di Dio 


L. E me protegga 
Coro. E voi protegga 


L. L’ angiol di Dio 
Coro. L’ angiol di Dio 


L. Me protegga e ma protegga 
Coro. Voi protegga e voi protegga 


Angels cover me with her 
mantle, and may the holy 
angel of God protect me 
watchfully ! 
L. May the Virgin 
Choir. May the Virgin of the 
angels 
L. of the angels . . . and may 


Choir. cover you with her mantle 


L. the holy angel of God 
Choir. and may the holy angel 


L. protect me. 


Choir. of God protect you watch- 
fully. 
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“COME RUGIADA AL CESPITE” 


Come rugiada al cespite from ‘‘Ernani”’ (Verdi) 


(Tenor). 


Ernani is an outlaw living with a band of followers in 


the mountains of Aragon. 


He is in love with Elvira, who 


is about to be married forcibly to an old nobleman, Silva, 
her uncle, in whose castle she is staying. 


Martinelli (H.M.V. 7-52076) 


Ernani : Come rugiada al cespite 
D’un appassito fiore, 
D’aragonese vergine 


Scendeami voce al core: 


Fu quello il primo palpito, 

Il primo palpito 

D’amor, d’amor che mi 
re 

Il vecchio Silva stendere 

Osa su leila mano... . 

Domani trarla al talamo 

Confida l’inumano 

Bt « ee 


S’ella m’é tolta ahi misero! 


D’affanno morir6é ! 

S‘ella m’é tolta, ahi misero | 
D’affanno io moriré ! 
D’affanno, d’affanno, d’- 





affanno 
Io morird ! 


D’affanno io moriré ! 


D’atfanno io morir6o. 


Ernani: As the dew on the leaves 


Of a withered flower, 
The voice of Virgin of Aragon 


Fell on my heart : 


That was the first throb, 
The first throb 


Of love, of love that made 
me happy. 


The old Silva dares 
To put his hand on her... . 


To-morrow the inhuman 
wretch says 

That he will drag her to the 
bridal chamber. 

Ah!.. 


If she is taken from, alas 
miserable one 
I shall die of sorrow ! 


“SURTA E LA NOTTE” 
“ERNANI, ERNANI, INVOLAMI” 


Surta 6 la notte and Ernani, Ernani, involami from 


‘‘ Ernani’’ (Verdi) (Soprano). 


Elvira in Silva’s castle is awaiting her marriage. 


Hempel (H.M.V. 053265) 
Boninsegna (Columbia A.5199) 
Stralia (Columbia 7191) 
Sembrich (H.M.V. 053077) 





Elvira : Surta é la notte, 
E Silva non ritorna ! 
Ah! non tornasse ei pit! 
Questo odiato veglio, 
Che quale immondo spettro 
Ognor m’insegue, 


Col favellar, col faveilar 
d’amore, 
Pid sempre Ernani 


Mi configge in core. 


Hatchard (Vocalion C.01068) 
Russ (Fonotipia 92233) 
Talexis (Fonotipia 92111) 


Elvira : The night has fallen, 


And Silva does not return ! 


Ah! that he would not re- 
turn! 
This loathed old man 


Who like an unclean shadow 
Always follows me 


With talk, with talk of love 
Ever the more confirms 


Ernani in my heart. 


Ernani! Ernani, involami 
Allabborrito amplesso, 
Fuggiamo.... Se teco vivere 
Mi sia d’amor concesso, 

Per antri e lande inospite 


Ti seguira il mio pié, il mio 
pie. 


Un Eden di delizia 

Saran quegli antri a me, 

Un Eden, un Eden di delizia 
Saran quegli antri a me, 

Un Eden, un Eden, un Eden, 
Un Eden di delizia 

Saran quegli antri a me, 
Quegli antri a me, 
UnE... den 


Quegli antri a me. 


Ernani, Ernani, let us steal 
away 

From his abhorred embraces, 

Let us flee... . If to live 
with thee 

May be granted to me by 
Love, 

Through caves and inhospit- 
able deserts 

They will follow thee, my 
feet, my feet. 


An Eden of delight 


Those caves will be to me. 


“INFELICE E TUO CREDEVI” 


Infeiice e tuo credevi 


(Bass). 


from ‘‘ Ernani’’ (Verdi) 


The King, Don Carlos, has paid a surprise visit to 
Silva’s castle hoping to make love to Elvira. He finds her 
in her room and she calls for help. Ernani, who is 
already hidden in the castle, rushes in as also does Silva. 


Chaliapin (H.M.V. 052389) 
Didur (Fonotipia 92225) 





Silva : Infelice!... e tuo eredevi 


Si bel giglio immacolato ! 

Del tuo crine fra le nevi 

Piomba invece, piomba in- 
vece il disonor. 

Ah, perche, perché l’etade 

In seno giovin core 


M’‘ha serbato! 


Mi dovean gli anni almeno 
Far di gelo, far di gelo 
Ancora il cor. 

Far di gelo ancor il cor, 
Far di gelo ancora il cor, 
Mi dovean gli anni almeno 
Far di gelo, far di gelo 
Ancora il cor, 

Ancora il cor, 


Ancora, ancora il cor. 


Mardones (Columbia A.846) 


Silra: Unhappy me... and I 


believed thee 
Spotless as a beautiful lily ! 


On my white hairs 


There falls instead dishonour. 


Ah why, why has summer 
In my breast preserved 

A youthful heart ! 

The years at least should 
Make my heart of ice, 


Make my heart of ice. 
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“LO VEDREMO VEGLIO AUDACE” 


Lo vedremo veglio audace from ‘‘ Ernani ”’ (Verdi) 


(Baritone and Bass). 


Ernani has escaped from Silva’s castle. 


Preparations 


for Elvira’s marriage with Silva are pushed forward. 
Ernani returns to the castle disguised as a pilgrim and 


Silva offers him protection and hospitality. 


Ernani then 


reveals who he is. The King, hearing that Ernani is in the 
castle comes to Silva to demand that he be given up, but 
Silva hides him, since if he broke the laws of hospitality 
he would consider himself dishonoured. 


Stracciari (Fonotipia 69154) 


Battistini and Sillich (H.M.V’ 
054105) 


Sammarceo (H.M.V. 2-052041) 
Corradetti (Fonotipia 92311) 





Carlo: Lo vedremo veglio au- 
dace. 
Se resistermi, se 


potrai. 


resistermi 


Se tranquillo sfiderai, 
La vendetta del tuo re, 


La vendetta, la vendetta 


del tuo re. 
Essa rugge sul tuo capo; 
Pensa pria, pensa pria che 
tutta scenda. 
Pit feroce, pill tremenda 
D’una folgore su te 


D'una folgore, d’una fulgore 
su te. 


Silva: No, de Silva il disonore, 
Non vorra d’Iberia un re, 
No, de Silva il disonore 


Non vorra d’Iberia un re. 


Carlo: Il tuo capo, o traditore. 
No, altro scampo, no, non v’é, 
No, no, non v’é, 


No, no, non v’e. 


Silva : No, de Silva il disonore. 
Non, vorra d’Iberia un re. 

Carlo : Il tuo capo, o traditore. 
Altro scampo, no, non v’é, 
No, no, non v’e, 


No, no, non v’e. 


Silva : No, non vorra. 
Carlo: No, no, non v’é. 
Silva: D’Iberia un re. 


Carlo: Scegli; altro scampo, 


No .. . no, no, no, non v’é; 


Carlo: We 

man 

If thou wouldst be able to 
resist me. 


shall see, rash old 


If thou could’st calmly dis- 
dain, 
The vengeance of thy king, 


The vengeance, the 
geance of thy king. 


ven- 


It roars above thy head ; 


Think before, think before it 
falls altogether. 
More fierce, more tremendous. 


From a lightning flash on 
see. 


Silva : No, the dishonour of Silva 
A king of Iberia would not 
desire. 


Carlo: Thy head, o traitor. 
No, there is no escape, 


No, no, there is not. 


Silva : No, the dishonour of Silva 


A king of Iberia would not 
desire. 


Carlo: Thy head, o traitor. 
There is no escape, 
No, no, there is not. 


Silva ;: No, he would not desire it. 


Carlo : No, there is not. 
Silva: A king of Iberia. 
Carlo ;: Choose ; thereis no escape. 


O's.» 
not. 


. ho, no, no, there is 


“QOH DE’ VERD’ANNI MIEI” 


Oh de’ verd’ anni miei from ‘‘ Ernani’’ (Verdi) 


(Baritone). 


The King, Carlos, goes to the tomb of Charlemagne 
and speculates on what he will do if he is made Emperor. 


Stracciari (Columbia NX.234) 


Stracciari (Fonotipia 69153) 


De Luea (H.M.V. 2-052118) 
Battistini (H.M.V. 052141) 





Carlo: Oh de’ verd’anii miei. 
Sogni e bugiarde larve, 
Se troppo vi credei, 


L’ineanto, linecanto ora 


disparve. 

S'ora chiamato sono 
Al pit sublime trono 
Della virtl com’aquila 


Sui Vanni, sui Vanni 


m’alzero ; 
i 

E vincitor de’ secoli. 

I] nome, il nome mio fard 
E vineitor de’ secoli 

Il nome mio farod 

Il nome mio faro, 

E vincitor de’ secoli. 


I} nome mio far*. 


Carlo : Oh, of my green years, 


Dreams and lying ghosts, 


If too much I have believed 
you, 

The magic, the magic now 
disappears. 


If now I am called 

To the most sublime throne 

Of virtue, as an eagle 

On wings, on wings I will 
raise myself. 
me «+ & « 

And the conqueror of the 
centuries. 


My name, my name I will 
make. 


“VERRANNO A TE SULL’AURE” 


Verranno a te sull’aure from ‘‘ Lucia di 


Lam- 


mermoor ”* (Donizetti) (Duet : Soprano and Tenor). 


Bronskaja and Blanchart 
(Columbia A. 5183) 


Huguet and De Tuia (H.M.V. 
54341) 


Lucy and Edgar, her lover, meet secretly in the park 


and exchange rings. 





Lucia. Ah! Verranno a te sull’ 


aure 1 miei sospiri 
ardenti, 

Udrai nel mar che mor- 
mora 


L’eco de’ miei lamenti. 
Pensando ch’io di gemiti 
Mi pasco e di dolor, 
Spargi un amara lagrima 
Su questo pegno allor, 
Ah ! su questo pegno allor, 
Ah ! su questo pegno allor, 


Ah ! su questo pegno allor. 


L. Ah! They come to thee on the 
breezes my burning sighs, 


Thou wilt hear in the sea 
which murmurs 
The echo of my laments. 


Remembering that I feed on 
groans and pain, 

Shed then a bitter tear on 
this pledge of love, 

Ah! on this pledge of love. 
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. pegno allor . 
. pegno allor 


VERRANNO A TE SULL’AURE (continued) 


Edgardo. Verranno a te sull’aure 


I miei sospiri ardenti, 
Udrai nel mar che 


mormora 
L’eco de’ miei _la- 
menti. 

Pensando ch’io di 


gemiti 
Mi pasco e di dolor, 
Spargi un amara la- 
grima 
Su questo pegno allor, 
Ah! su questo pegno 
allor. 


Ah! si su quel 
Ah! su questo 


. Edgardo 
Ah! 


. 8u quel pegno allor. 


. Il tuo scritto sempre viva 


la memoria in me terra 


). Si, Lucia, si, si 


& 


~ 


. Ah! ves on that 
. Ah! on this 


pledge of love 


. pledge of love Ah 


, on that pledge cf love. 


. Thy writing will alweys keep 


Dear 


. alive in me‘thy memcry 


2. Yes, Lucy, yes, yes. 


SUPPLEMENT 


L. 


L. 


= 


= 


). Spargi un amara lagrima 


. Ah 
. Ah! su questo pegno allor, 


4. Ah 
E. 


Ah . . . Verranno a me 
Ah... Verranno a te 


Sullaure i tuoi sospiri ardenti, 


. Sull’'aure i micisospiriardenti, 
. udro nel mar che mormora 


-. udrai nel mar che mormora 


.. leeo dei tuci lamenti 
). Yeco dei miei lamenti 


. Pensando che di gemiti 


. Mi pasco e di dolor 


spargi 


.. Su questo pegno allor, 
7. Su questo pegno allor, 


su questo pegno allor, 


su questo pegno allor, 
Ah ! su questo pegno allor 


. Ah! questo pegno allor, 
. Ab! questo pegno allor. 


\ 


L. 
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L. Ah! They come to me 
E. 


Ah ! They come to thee 


on the breezes thy burning 
sighs. 


. on the breezes my burning 


sighs. 


. I shall hear in the sea which 


murmurs 


. Thou wilt hear in the sea 


which murmurs 


. The echo of thy laments 
. The echo of my laments 


. Remembering that I feed 


. On groans and pain 


shed then 


. Shed then a bitter tear 


. on this pledge of love. 
. on this pledge of love. 
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BORIS GODOUNOV 
(Moussorgsky) 


The Monologue of Pimen, Act 
I., Scene I., from ‘*‘ Boris Godounov 
(Moussorgsky). 


Chaliapin (H.M.V. 2-02218, 12-in., red.) 





Iess-chi6é odn6é posslédnei¢ 


One more chapter and 


skazAnie i liétopis ok6nchiena moia 
my narrative will be finished ! 
@k6nchen trad zavés—channyi 
Then the task will be accomplished 


ot B6ga mne gréshnomu 


that God Himself set me, a sinner. 


Ne dérom mndégih Ilét svidételem 
Not in vain has the Almighty made me 


Gospéd meniaé postavil 


the witness of so many years. 


Kogda nibid monah trud6 lubivyi 
One day some learned monk 


naidiét moi triad ussérdnyi, bézymiannyi 


may find my zealous and nameless work, 


Zasvétit on kak iad svoiG lampadu 
He will light, as I do now, his lamp, 


i pyl vek6v ot hartii 6triahntiv 
and having shaken from the parchment the dust 
of centuries 


pravdivyia skazania perepishet 
he will re-write my true stories. 


Da védaiit pot6omki pravoslavnyh 


Let the descendants of our Christian people 
know 


Zemli rodnéi mintivshuit sudba 
The past history of their native land. 


Na stdrosti ia sy znova jivt 
In my old age I am again full of life : 


Mintvsheié prohdédit prédo mnéiu 
The past again is in my memory 


volntiasia kak more, okian 
raising its waves like the sea, the ocean. 


Davn6li on6é nesléss sobytyi pélno 
Life flew by, so eventful, 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


Tepér on6 spok6éino i besmélvno 


And now it is so silent, so calm ! 


*Odnako blisok dén. 


But daylight will come soon. 


*Lampada dégoraiet 
The lamp is failing. 


Ess-chi6 odn6 posslédneié skazanie. 


One more chapter—— ! 


* Omitted in the record 


| have attained the power from 
‘‘ Boris Godounov’”’ (Moussorgsky). 


Chaliapin (H.M.V. 2—022021, 12in., red). 





Dostig ia vys-shei vlasti. 
I have attained the supreme power. 


Shestoi ush god ia zarstvuiu spokoino, 
For more than five years I have been reigning, 


No schiastia net v’moieiizmuchinoi dushé 


But there is no happiness for my exhausted 
soul. 


Naprasno mne kudesniki suliat 
In vain all sorcerers are promising me 


Dni dolgié, dni vlasti besmiatejnoi, 
Long life, long years of power undisturbed, 


Ni jizn, ni vlast, ni slavy obolshenia 
No life, no power, no illusions of glory, 


Ni kliki tolpy menia ne vesseliat 
No acclamations of the crowd can cheer me now. 


V’semié moiei ia mnil naiti otradu 
In my family I tried to find the happiness, 


Gotovil décheri vesselyi, brach-nyi pir, 


I was preparing the glorious wedding feast for 
my daughter, 


Moiei zarevne golabke chistoi 
For my Zarevna, pure as a dove. 


Kak Baria smert unossit jeniha 


The Death, like a storm, carries away her 
betrothed. 


Tiajka dessnitsa .. . groznago sudii. 


The right hand of the Supreme Judge is so 
eavy. 
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Ujassen prigovor dushe preslupnoi 


His judgement is so frightening for a sinful 
soul. 


Okrest lish tma i mrak neprogliadnyi. 


All around is in darkness and impenetrable 
gloom. 


Hotia melknul-by luch otrady ! 
If only could I see a ray of consolation ! 


I skorbii sertse polno 
And my heart is so full of sorrows, 


Toskuiet. tomitsa déh ustalyi. 
My heart is languishing and suffering. 


Kakoi to trepet tainyi, vsi6 jdesh chevéto 


I feel strange palpitations, always expecting 
something horrible. 


Molitvoi tiéploi k’ugodnikam bojiim 
By imploring fervently our saints, 


Ia mnil zaglushit dushi stradania. 
I was hoping to allay the suffering of my soul. 


V’velichiii bleske vlasti bezgranichnoi, 
In sublimity and splendour of my absolute 


power, 


Russi viadyka u nih ia slioz molil mne 
v’uteshenie 


As the Ruler of Russia, I tried to obtain 
consolation 


By asking the Almighty to grant me tears. 


A tam donoss, boyar kramoly, 


And then comes denunciation, the mutinies 
of Boyards, 


Kozny Litvy i tainyie podképy 
Or the intrigues and secret plots of Lithuania 


Glad i mor, i truss, i razorenie 
And famine and plague and ruin ! 


Slovno dikiizver rys-chet lud zachumlennyi 


And, like wild beasts, poor plague-infected 
people are roaming 


Golodnaia, bednaia stonet Russ 
Hungry and miserable. Russia is groaning, 


I v lutom gére, nisposslanom Bégom, 
And in this cruel affliction, which God has sent 


Za tiajkii moi greh v’ispytanie 
As punishment for my awful sin, 


Vinoi vseh zol menia narekaiut 


In me they see the only cause of all their 
calamities. 
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i have attained the power from 
‘‘ Boris Godounov ”’ (Moussorgsky) 
Continued 


Klianut na ploschiadiah imia Borissa 


In the streets they curse the name of Boris. 


I daje son bejit 


And even sleep has fled from me 


I v sumrake nochi ditia okrovavlennoie 
vstaiot 


And in the darkness of my nights this child 
appears covered with blood. 


Ochi pylaiut, stissnuv ruchionki 
His eyes are flaming, his hands are clasped 


Molit poschiady. I ne bylo pos-chiady 
Imploring mercy. But there was no mercy. 
Stashnaia rana Zilaiet 

His ghastly wound is open, 


Slyshitsa krik iego predsmertnyi 


And I can hear his tragic cry. 


O Gospodi, béje moi! 
O God, O my Judge ! 


Farewell! of Boris from ‘‘ Boris 
Godounov ’’ (Moussorgsky). 


(H.M.V. 2—-022011, 12in., red) 





Proschiai, moi syn, umiraiu ! 


Farewell, my son, I am dying ! 


Seichiass ty tsarstvovat nachnesh ! 
Soon your reign will begin. 


Ne sprashivai, kakim putiom ia tsarstvo 


priobriol 
Don’t ask me by what means I became Tsar 


Tebe ne nujno znat! 
No need for you to know ! 


Ty tsarstvovat po pravu bidesh 
You have the right to reign 


Kak moi naslédnik, kak syn moi pervorédnyi 
As my legitimate successor, as my first-born son. 


Syn moi, ditia moio rodndéie ! 
Oh son of mine, O child of my blood ! 


Ne v’veriaisia navétam boyar kramolnijk 
Don’t believe the calumnies of Boyurd conspira- 
t 


Zorko sledi za ik snoshéniami tainymi s 
Litvoin. 


Watch their relations with Lithuania. 


[zinenu carai bez poschiady, bez milosti 
carai. 


Punish the traitors mercilessly, without favour. 


Strogo vnikai v sud narodnyi, 


Tru to understand the opinion of your people, 


Sud nelitsémernyi. 


Their judgment is infallible. 


Stoi na strajé Bortsom za véru pravniu, 


(juard closely our holy religion, 


Sviato ch-ti sviatyk ugoédnicov Bojiih, 


Honour the saints of our church, 


Sestru svoiu, tsarevnu, beregi moi syn, 


Protect, O my son, the princess your sister, 


Ty iei odin hranitel ostaiesh-sia, 
hou are the only guardian left to her, 


Nashei kseniti, golubke chistoi. 
Our Zenia, pure as a dove. 
Gospodi! Gospodi! 

Oh God! Oh God Almighty ! 


Vozzri molin na sliozy greshnavo otsa! 
I pray thee to regard the tears of a sinful father, 


Ne za siebia molin! Ne za siebia moi Boje. 
Not for myself I pray, Almighty, not for myself. 


S gornei nepristupnoi visoty, 
Oh pour out from celestial heights. 


Prolei Ty blagodadnyi svet 
Thy blessed light 


Nachiad moih nevinnyh, krotkih, chistyh. ... 
Upon my innocent and pure children. 


Sily nebessnyia. 
Oh angels of heaven, 


Strajitrona Predvetch-navo ! 


O guardians of the divine throne ! 


Krylami svetlymi vy ohranite 
With your luminous wings protect 


Moio ditia rodnoie ot bed i zol ot iskushenii ! 


My child from every misfortune, calamity and 
temptation ! 
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Death of Boris from ‘‘ Boris 


Godounov (Mouésorgsky). 


Chaliapin (H.M.V. 022223, 12in., red) 





BorRIS Zvon! Pogrebalnyi Zvon ! 
Bell! Funeral knell 
Nadgrobnyi vopl ! 
BorRIs i My funeral hymn ! 
AND . Plach-te, plach-te, ludié! Nest 
bojizni v’niom 
CHORUS | Weep, weep, O people! Because 
there is no more life in him. 
S-hima! Sviataia shima! 
V’monahi tsar idiot ! 
BORIS Monk's habit! Holy monk's 
habit! The Tsar will become 
AND | @& monk 
CHORUS I nemy usta iego i ne dast 


otveta ! Plach-te ! 
| And his mouth is dumb! He 
can't answer ! O, weep! 


TSAREVITCH / Gossudar ! Uspokoisa ! Gospod 
FIODOR | _ pomdjet 
Sir, be quiet ! God will help you 


CHORUS Alleluia ! 
Boris | - Net! 
' No! 
BORIS Net, moi syn! Chiass moi 
probil ! 
AND _ No, my son, my hour is coming 
CHORUS | Viju mladentza umiraius-chiago 
We see the dying child 
, Boje! Boje! Kak tiajko mne ! 
Ujel greha ne zamolit ! 
BorRIs O God! O God! How difficult ! 
Too late to pray for my sins 
AND 


I rydait, i plachit; miatetsa, 
trepes-chet on! 
And we are crying, and we are 
| weeping ! He is restless, he is 
frightened 


CHORUS 


O, zlaia smert! Kak muchish 


BORIS | ty jestoko! 

Oh, cruel death! You torture 
AND . me without pity ! 
CHORUS I k’pomos-chi vzyvaiet ! 


And he is asking for help 


I netiemu spasseniia ! 


: S 4 - , 
CHORUS But there is no salvation for him ! 
Pouremenite : ia Tsar ies-chio ! 
BoRIS la Tsar ies-chio 


| Only wait! Wait a little! Still 
( Jam Tsar! 


Boje! Smert! Prosti menia! 
Vot, vot Tsar vash! Tsar! 
Prostite ! Prostite! 

God ! Death! Pity me! Here is 
your Tsar! Your Tsar! O, 
mercy ! Pardon me! 


(He dies) 
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SONG OF THE VOLGA Ai flnem! Ai Ghnem! Ies-cho razik, ies- Shiroka i gluboka ! 


BOATMEN — Oh, thou art so wide and deep ! 


Chaliapin (H.M.V. 2-022016, 12in., red). Oi da da, oi da! Oi da da, oi da! 
Norman Allin (Col. L.1504,  12in., My po beregy idi6m, pésniu solnysh-ku a 

». Blue poiom ! 
Petrograd Quartet, unaccompanied As we plod along the bank, we honour the sun Shiroka i gluboka ! 

(H.M.V. E.103, 10in., black). with our song, 


So wide, so very deep ! 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra (Amer. Col. 
E.2860, 10in.). 
Oi da da, oi da! Oj da da, oi da! Oi, oi, Volga nash milei 


ki, ei, Volga, river dear 





Ai thnem! Ai thnem! Ies-cho, razik ies- 


cho raz! Pesniu solnysh-ku poiom Volga, Volga, mat reka ! 
Yo, heaveho! Yo, heaveho! One pull more, Our songs are for the sun ! Volga, Volga, mother-stream / 


only one ! 


Ai Ghnem! Ai tGhnem! Ies-cho razik, ic 


Ai thnem! Ai thnem! Ies-cho razik, ies- Oi, oi! Nash reka milei cho ras | 


cho raz! 
Yo, heaveho! Yo, heaveho! One pull more, 
only one ! 


, 


Ei, ei, our river is so dear to us : 


Ai thnem! Ai thnem!  Ies-cho razik, ies- 


P Ss ; Ss ivVs - ct oio 
esniu solnysh-ku poiom cho raz! 


Razoviom my _ beriézu razoviom my 

- . * > . . ( SC rf > > * 

kudriavu ! Jur songs are for the sun. 
Let us straighten this birch-tree, let us straighten 


; : ee ; 
the bending one : Al ihnem! Ai Ghnem! I[es-cho razik, ies- Ai dhnem ! ai dhnem ! 
cho raz ! a a eS ee 
lia ee ey ae 

Oidada! Oi da da, oj da! (NoTE.—The third line is obscure. Birch- 
trees grow along the bank of the Volga, but 
perhaps this refers to the barge—compare 
—— ee ia oe ' Qunt the Latin quercus for ship. ‘‘ Let us pull the 
Razoviom my kudriavu ! Aity Volga, mat reka ! barge straight.’”’) 


Let us straighten the bending birch ! O thou Volga, mother-stream, NICHOLAS NADEGIN. 
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OMBRA MAI FU 


Recitativo and Aria from ‘* Serse’”’ 
(Handel.) 


This Aria contains the 
known as *‘ Handel’s Largo.” 


melody 





Caruso (H.M.V. 2—052180, 12in., red) 

Homer (H.M.V. 2—053138, 12in., red) 

Charles Gilibert (H.M.V. 2—032044, 12in., 
red) 

Kirkby Lunn (H.M.V. 03272, 12in., red) 


Clara Butt (7™M.V. 03154, 12in., dark blue) 


Clara Butt (Col. 7121, 12in., purple) 


Edna Thornton (H.M.V. D.275, 
black) 
Margaret Balfour (Vcc. D.02098, 12in., red) 


i2in.. 


Carmela Ponselle (Amer. Col. A.6215., 
12in.) 


Heinrich Schlusnus (Musica J.22006) 
Also sung in German by Joseph Schwartz, 
Emmy Leisner (German H.M.V.), Claire 


Dux and Hanna Miiller-Rudolph (Musica) 


RECITATIVO. 


Fronde tenere e belle del mio platano amato, 


Tender and beautiful branches of my belored 
plane-tree, 


per voi risylende il fato. 
Through you shines my fate. 


Tuoni lampi e procelle 
May thunder, lightning and tempests 


non v’oltraggino mai Ja cara pace, 
never outrage your blessed peace, 


ne gianga a profanarvi austro rapace. 
nor savage south wind come to profane you, 


ARIA. 


Ombra mai fu 
The shadow always was 


Di vegetabile 
with herbage 


Cara ed amabile, 
Lorely and pleasant 


Soave pid 
And very sweet. 


(rep, ad lib.) 


“ WOHIN ?” (Schubert) 


Frieda Hempel (H.M.V. 7-43043, 10 in., red) 
Elena Gerhardt (H.M.V. 2—43438) 

Claire Dux (German H.M.V. 2—43514) 

Paul Reimers (Victor 45065, 10in.) 





[ch hort’ ein B&chlein rauschen wohl aus 
dem Felsenquell, 


I heard a little stream rushing from the source 
in the rock 


Hinab zum Thale rauschen, so frisch und 
wunderhell. 


Rushing down to the valley, so fresh and 
marvellously clear, 


Ich weiss nicht, wie mir wurde, nicht wer 
den Rath mir gab, 


I know not how it was with me, nor who gave 
me the thought, 


Ich musste gleich hinunter mit meinem 
Wanderstab, 


I had to go at once downwards with my 
wanderer’s staff. 


Ich musste gleich hinunter mit meinem 
Wanderstab, 


I had to go at once downwards with my 
wanderers staff. 


Hinunter und immer weiter und iminer dem 
Bache nach, 


Downwards and always further and always 
along the stream 


Und immer frischer rauschte, und immer 
heller der Bach. 


and always the stream rushed cooler and always 
brighter. 


Ist das denn meine Strasse ? O Biachlein, 
sprich, wohin ? 


Is that then my path? O little stream, say 
whither ? 


Wohin ? sprich, wohin ? 
Whither ? say whither. 


Du hast mit deinem Rauschen mir ganz 
berauscht den Sinn, 


Thou hast with thy rushing quite bewildered 
my senses, 


Du hast mit deinem Rauschen mir ganz 
berauscht den Sinn 


Thou hast with thy rushing quite bewildered 
my senses. 


Was sag’ ich denn vom Rauschen ? das kann 
kein Rauschen sein. 


What do I talk of rushing? That can be no 
rushing. 


= Sage wohl die Nixen tief unten ihren 
e > 


> 


Surely the fairies are singing their song deep 
under 
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Es singen wohl die Nixen tief unten ihren 
Reih’n. 

Surely the fairies are singing their song deep 
under 


Lass singen, Gesell, lass rauschen, und 
wand’re frohlich nach, 


Leave singing, friend, leave rushing. «und 
wander gaily along, 


Es geh’n ja Miihlenrader in jedem Klaren 


Bach. 


There turn mill-wheels in everu clear brook 


Lass singen, Gesell, lass rauschen, und 
wand’re fréhlich nach, 


Leave singing, friend, leave rushing, and wander 
gaily along 


frohlich nach, frohlieh nach. 


Gaily along, gaily along. 


IN QUESTA TOMBA 
OSCURA 
(Beethoven) 


Chaliapin (H.M.V. 2-052212, 12in., red) 
Clara Butt (Col. 7267, 12in., purple) 


In questa tomba oscura, 
In this dark tomb 


Lasciami riposar. 
Let me rest. 


Quando vivevo, ingrata, 
When I was alive, ungrateful one, 


Dovevi a me pensar, 
Thou shouldst have thought of me, 


A me pensar. 
Have thought of me. 





Lascia che lombre ignude 
Let the bare shadow 


Godansi pace almen 
Enjoy peace, if nothing more, 


E non, e non bagnar mie ceneri 
And do not, do not bathe my ashes 


D’inutile velen. 


With useless poison, 


In questa tomba oscura 
In this dark tomb 
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Lasciami riposar. 
Let me rest. 


Quando, Vivevo, ingrata, 


When I was alive, ungrateful one, 


Dovevi a me pensar, 


Thou shouldst have thought of me, 


A me pensar, ingrate, ingrate. 
Have thought of me, ungrateful, ungrateful, 


LASCIA CH’ IQ PIANGA 


Recitativo and Aria from‘*‘Rinaldo’’ 
(Handel) 





De Luea (H.M.YV. 2-052156, 12in., red) 


Schumann-Heink (H.M.V. 2-053014 


12in., red) 
Kirkby Lunn (H.M.V. 2—053075, 12in., red) 


! 


Armida dispietata ! 
Pitiless Armida ! 


Colla forza d’ambisso 
With the force of deceit 


Rapirmi al caro ciel 
To carry me from the beloved heaven 


Di miei contenti! 
Of my happiness ! 


E qui conduolo eterno 
And here eternal grief 


Viva mi tiene 
Holds me alive 


In tcrmento eterno. 
In eternal torment. 


Signor! Ah per pieta 
God ! Ah, for pity 


Lascia mi piangére ! 
Let me weep ! 





Lascia ch’io pianga 
Let me lament 





La dura sorte 
Huard fate 


I. che sospiri 
And let me sigh for 


La liberta 
Liberty 


K che sospiri 
Let me sigh for 


La liberta. 


Liberty. (repeat.) 


il duolo infranga 
Only let sorrow break 


Qhueste ritorte 


These bonds 


Die miei martiri, 
Of my suffering, 


Sol per pieta. 
By Thy mercy. 


Lascia ch’ io pianga . . . ete. 


“TO JULIA” Song Cycle 
(Robert Herrick) 


Hubert Eisdell with String Quartet 
directed by Roger Quilter, the 
composer. 


Col. D.1460, 1461, 1462, 10in., light blue 





1.—THE BRACELET. 


Why I tie about thy wrist, 
Julia, this my silken twist ; 

For what other reason is ’t, 

But to show thee how in part 
Thou my pretty captive art ? 
But thy bond-slave is my heart ;: 
*Tis but silk that bindeth thee, 
Knap the thread and thou art free ; 
But ’tis otherwise with me ; 

I am bound, and fast bound so, 
That from thee I cannot go ; 

If I could, I would not so. 


2.—THE MAIDEN BLUSH. 


So look the mornings, when the sun 
Paints them with fresh vermilion ; 
So cherries blush, and kathern pears, 
And apricocks, in youthful years ; 
So corals look, more lovely red, 

And rubies lately polished ; 

So purest diaper doth shine, 

Stain’d by the beams of claret winc ; 
As Julia looks, when she doth dress 
Her either cheek with bashfulness. 


3.—JULIA’S HAIR. 


Dew sat on Julia’s hair, 
And spangled too, 
Like leaves that laden are 

With trembling dew : 
Or glitter’d to my sight 

As when the beams 
Have their reflected light 

Dane’d by the streams. 


$. TO DAISIES. 


Shut not so scon ; the dull-eyed night 
Has not as yet begun 

To make a seizure on the light, 
Or to seal up the sun. 


No marigolds yet closed are, 
No shadows yet appear ; 

Nor doth the early shepherd's star 
Shine like a spangle here. 


Stay but till my Julia close 
Her life-begetting eve : 

And let the whole world then dispose 
Itself to live or die. 


4.._THE NIGHT-PIECE. 


Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee : 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mis-light thee, 
Nor snake or glow-worm bite thee ; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright thee. 


Let not the dark thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear, without number. 


Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me ; 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silv’ry feet, 

My soul I'll pour into thee. 


5.—CHERRY-RIPE. 


Cherry : ripe, ripe, ripe I cry, 
Full and fair ones ; come, and buy ; 
If so be you ask me where 
They do grow ? I answer, there, 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile, 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle, 
Whose plantations fully show 
All the vear where cherries grow. 
(From Herrick’s Hesperides, 1648). 
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“IN THE TOWN OF KAZAN” 


in the Town of Kazan from 
‘‘ Boris Godounov ”’ ‘Moussorgsky) 


Chaliapin (H.M.V. 7—22009, 12in., red). 





Kak vo gorode to bylo vo Kazani, 


Now this happened Near the fomwn of Kazan - 


Groznyi Tsar piroval da vesselilsa. 


There was Ivan the Terrible, feasting and 
banqueting. 


On tatarei bil nes-chadno, 
He was killing the Tartars mercilessly, 


Ch-tob im bylo nepovadno 


So that they should be intimidated for ever. 


Vdol po Russi guliat 
To make further PPVASIONS of Russia impossible. 


On pohodom Kazan 


gorodok : 


podhodil da pod 


He was marching mith his armies fomards the 
town of Kazan. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


On podkopy podkopal da pod Kazanku reku. 


Bringing his mines right under the river of 
Kazan. 


Kak tatare to pogorodu pohajivaiut, 


The Tartars were all walking about the town, 


Na Tsaria Ivana to pogliadyvaiut, 


Staring at Ivan the Terrible, 


Zlyv tatarove ! 


The savage Tuartars ! 


Groéznyi Tsar ot zakruchinilsa, 


Ivan the Terrible grew melancholy, 


On povessil golovush-ku na pravoie plecho 


He drooped his head on his right shoulder. 


Uj kak stal Tsar push-Karei sozyvat 
Then he summoned all his gunners. 


Push-karei Vsio zajigals-chikof, 
All his gunners and bombardiers, 


Zajigals-chikot ! 


, 


Aye, all his bombardiers - 





needles. 
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To obtain the best Results always use 
“His Master’s Voice” Needles 


STEEL, *TUNGSTYLE.” or FIBRE 


Nothing wears out a gramophone record more quickly than the use of inferior 
It is absolutely necessary that the reproducing points should be perfectly 
accurate and thoroughly reliable, so as to avoid the risk of injury to the tiny grooves 
of **His Master’s Voice” Records. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, 363-367 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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Zadymilasia svech-ka vosku iarago ; 


Then mhen the c tndl 4 of pure wai Mts fi /; ‘wa 


Podhodil molodoi push-kar ot K bochecli-ke 


A young gunner went towards ad barrel of gun. 
powder 


Lis porohom to boch-ka zakrujilasia, 

And the powder-barrel began to furn ro? ned. 

Oi po podkopam pokatilasia, ) 
; (twice.) 

It rolled towards the mines 

Da i hl6épnula, 

And then— Boom ! 

Zavopili, zagaldeli zlv tatarove, 

The savage Tartars began to sob and cry, 

Blagim matom zalivalisa ! 

Cry with terrible voices ! 

Poleglo tatarovei tma tmus-chaia, 

Then fell innumerable Tartars 

Poleglo ih sorok tysiachi i tri tysiachi 

Fell forty and three thousand together. 

Tak vo goérode to bylo, vo Kazani! 

So it happened in the town of Kazan ! 
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URING the Quarter of 
a Century that the 
ANGELUS has been on the 
world’s markets, the Manu- 
facturers of this World- 
Famed Player have been 
pioneers in the deve'op- 
ments and improvements 
which have taken place in 
the Player industry. 


a 
The ANGELUS is 


manufactured by 


Sik HERBERT MARSHALL 
& SONS, Ltd., in LONDON 


who offer a large range of 
models both in Grands and 
Uprights. Three of the latest 
models contain *‘ that supreme 
achievement in the Player 
world.”’ 


THE ARTRIO-ANGELUS 


whereby the great pianists’ 
playing is reproduced in such 
a manner that the artists 
themselves have pronounced 
this instrument marvellous. 


—_ 


GRANBY-SIMPLEX. 
The Simplex Player contained 
in the Granby Piano has been 

produced to meet the de- 

mand for a really good & 


reliable Player at a 
lower price than the 
Angelus Models. 




















Drawer 


Tye  Artrio-Angelus 
REPRODUCING PLAYER-PIANO. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
Grand and Upright 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


SIR HERBERT MARSHA 


WRITE for CATALOGUES. 


LIMITED —— 





LL & SONS 


ANGELUS HALL, 233, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 








Angelus 


ONLY BUILT INTO FAMOUS 
PIANOFORTES 
OF QUALITY AND VALUE. 


(Marshall & Rose 


PIANOFORTES 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOFORTES 
AND OTHER MAKERS. 
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GRANBY-SIMPLEX 
PLAYER-PIANO 


The Lowest Priced Player- 
Piano containing all those 
essentials necessary to pro- 
duce 
RELIABILITY, DURA- 
BILITY & ARTISTIC 
RESULTS. 





WRITE for CATALOGUES. 
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Exclusive Features 


2> 
RANSPOSING device which enables an 
accompaniment to be played in various keys. 














Solo device which emphasizes the melody. An 
exclusive patent to ensure the proper tracking of 
music rolls. 





Showing Patent Transposing, Solo, Tracking 

and Automatic Sustaining Pedal Devices. orn ont ; ; 
New Automatic Sustaining Pedal which avoids 
the necessity of hand manipulation. 





Divided Treble and Bass Graduating Levers, 
giving the performer complete control over the 
whole range of the piano. 

Silent Lever,—making it possible to run through 
any portion of the Roll silently. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the AUTOPLAYER 
construction. This enables every part of the 
action to be easily and immediately adjusted. 











Showing the various Levers for Control and 


The AUTOPLAYER can be played instantly by 
Expression Stops. i 


hand as an ordinary piano, without adjustment 
or alteration, and it is absolutely reliable. 





Dealers are recommended to make immediate 
application for those sole agencies as yet still 
available in certain areas, and are invited to see 
hit and test the AUTOPLAYER for themselves. 





Write or call for Catalogue 














( The British 
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distribution of these world-famous 
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EDITORIAL 


since the first announcement of our desire to 

bring gramophonists and player-pianists into 
line, in the conviction that they are allies, not 
rivals, in a large movement for better music and 
better appreciation of music, we have not misealeu- 
lated the need for a step in this direction ; and the 
fact that only one reader of THE GRAMOPHONE has 
written to us to protest against the inclusion of a 
section devoted to player-pianos is a good augury 
for the spirit in which the venture will be received 
by the gramophonists. So we can go ahead, with 
caution but without diffidence. 

But first of all the ground must be cleared of 
one or two possible misconceptions, and _ plain 
speaking is the best weapon for clearing the ground. 
The gramophone world is more or less a complete 
world, with its network of machines and records 
appealing to every man, woman and child, however 
rich, however poor; graded to suit all tastes, 
organised to reach every home; with its own 
trade papers, its rivalries, its co-operations. THE 
GRAMOPHONE was started in the interests of the 
amateur, to make articulate his desire for the 
recording. of better music and to help him in his 
choice of records among the bewildering attrac- 
tions of the catalogues, where 


J since. the by correspondence already received 


The wanton airs in twenty sweet forms dance. 

The player-piano world is different. It is not 
flourishing in so remarkable a way. The maker 
is not always concerned to sell a player rather 
than a piano. It is said that in America 75 per 
cent. of the pianos sold are mechanical players, in 
England about 10 per cent. If this saying is at all 
accurate, it is obvious that either we or the Ameri- 
‘ans have a very false idea of the value of the 
player-piano, or perhaps both are at fault, and 
wisdom lies in the middle way. At any rate, we 
shall be safe in assuming that more player-pianos 
ought to be sold in England than are at present 
being sold. No doubt the two things which deter 
the average Englishman from buying a_ player- 
piano have no terrors for the average American. 
Those things are firstly the price, and secondly 


the word edueation. In England the _ player- 
piano is still mainly confined to the wealthy 


and 
raluable a 


amateur and to the educational institution ; 
it 1s unnecessary to point out how 
possession it is to both. 

You can’t get away from the question of price, 
even by the excellent systems of deferred pay- 


A2 


ments. All that you can say to a man is that if 
he can afford to buy a piano at all, and if he is not 
an absolutely first-class performer himself, he is 
well advised to pay the extra money that a player- 
piano will cost, seeing that the extra money is a 
trifling expense for the benefit of having all the 
best music constantly at his command. Think of 
hotels, cinemas, restaurants, liners. Is it not 
frankly absurd that they all have pianos, but 
hardly any of them go to the extra expense of 
having pianos which can be enjoyed without the 
assistance of an expert pianist ? 

As for education, the less said about it the 


better. The word frightens everybody, though 
we all know that it is perfectly harmless. We all 


want to educate ourselves, but we do it on the sly. 
We talk only about educating other people. 

Surveying the problem then from these angles 
we have come to the conclusion that we shall be 
most useful to the player-piano world if we can 
provide an information bureau and a debating 
cround for the amateur while at the same time 
constituting ourselves as an organ for the Trade. 
We can preserve our complete independence in 
comment and criticism, and yet lose no opportunity 
of inviting the active sympathy and interest of 
the Trade and assisting the propaganda which 
has not yet, we fancy, been fully developed. A 
cood instance of what we mean occurs in this first 
Supplement. We gladly find room for ‘‘ A Note 
on the Technique of Recording,” although it is 
quite obviously written solely from the point of 
view of the Duo-Art and the Molian Company. 
But what Mr. Reynolds is able to tell us will pro- 
bably interest all our readers as much as it interested 
ourselves; and we may as well announce at once 
that Miss Clara Evelyn has promised to write an 
article for us on the extraordinary successful Duo- 
Art concerts with which she has just been touring 
the country. But let us add that we shall equally 
welcome articles written by devotees of any other 
make of player-piano, provided only that they are 
likely to interest and divert our readers—even if 
they attempt to divert them into a _ particular 
channel ! 

With these explanations let us ring up the 
curtain, assuring the audience that if it receives 
our performance with half the kindly encourage- 
ment that we have already experienced behind 
the scenes, the player-piano Supplement is likely 
to have a long run. 
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A Note on the Technique of Recording 
By R. REYNOLDS, A.G.S.M. 


ERY many pianists perform at the -“olian 

\ Hall, in London, leaving no trace of those 

delightful sounds with which they have 
charmed their audience during a brief recital ; 
yet fortunately other and greater pianists have 
found their way to the top storey of the Molian 
building, and there discovered a means of per- 
petuating their interpretations for all time. 

In a secluded room stands a Weber grand piano, 
in tone and in outward appearance not different 
from the usual model, nor does the touch betray 
the magic power beneath the keys. Upon closer 
inspection the secret is partially revealed by the 
electric cable which can be seen coming from 
beneath the instrument; and if it were possible 
to trace this back into the piano, there would be 
found 160 wires, half of them leading to specially 
devised contacts under the keys, the remainder 
running to positions near the point where the 
hammers strike the strings, while the cable itself 
passes through the wall of the room, coming out 
into a sound-proof chamber, in which is installed 
the amazing mechanism that constitutes the Duo- 
Art recording apparatus. Here the other ends of 
the wires are attached to electro-magnets, which 
operate the punches in the powerful perforating 
machine, each punch corresponding with each key 
of the piano. The pianist plays—the punches 
perforate—the record is produced ! 

This method of recording ensures absolute 
accuracy of reproduction, the length of the per- 
forations being determined by the period for which 
the key is held down. Thus staccato notes produce 
little round holes about 1-32 of an inch in diameter, 
a tribute to the agility of the fingers and also to 
the rapidity of the recording punches which are 
working at 4,000 pulsations per minute. The 
rhythm is determined by the spacing of the per- 
forations in the music roll as it passes through the 
recording machine at a uniform speed (usually 
8 feet in one minute), and this spacing is in exact 
accordance with the interval between the notes 
played by the pianist, so that when the music roll 
is placed upon a Duo-Art piano, and caused to play 
at the same speed, there must result an exact repro- 
duction of all the most subtle nuances of rhythm. 

Similarly the touch of the pianist is recorded 
and reproduced ; still by means of perforations in 
the music roll, in conjunction with the most in- 
genious mechanism, both in the recording machine 
wnd in the Duo-Art piano. By the use of only 
8 ‘“*dynamie controls’ no less than 32 variations 
of touch can-be produced, extending over the 


whole range of finger power, from the lightest 
planissimo to the strongest accent, and in combina- 
tion with the well-known ‘“ Themodist”’ device 
(‘* Pianola’ patent) the melody is differentiated 
from the accompaniment, each having its own free 
modulation of tonal effect. 

Such fidelity of reproduction will not only per- 
petuate the artist’s performance, but will also 
show any errors of technique, and will record the 
stray wrong notes from which no pianist can 
entirely escape when playing passages requiring 
creat force and extreme rapidity. One of the 
finest artists in playing a single composition re- 
corded no less than 360 false notes ! 

Fortunately there is a means by which the 
‘* Duo-Art ’’’ music roll can be edited under the 
supervision of the pianist, and every blemish easily 
and effectively removed, while omitted notes can 
be cut into their proper places; nor do _ the 
possibilities of editing end at note corrections ; the 
touch itself and even the rhythm can be improved 
upon if the artist so desires. These alterations are 
made by means of paper patches over the perfora- 
tions to be eliminated, or by neatly cutting such 
notes and ‘*“‘ dynamic control ”’ perforations as may 
be required. The original record (signed by the 
artist) is then duplicated upon a “ stencil,” from 
which all future copies are produced. 

It is obvious that when this revision of the 
record is carefully carried out under the direction 
of the pianist there will result a most finely finished 
interpretation. This is why Perey Grainger was 
moved to confess that his records represent him 
not merely as he did play, but—as he * would like 
to play”?! While Paderewski paid the greatest 
tribute to the artistic effect when, referring to the 
‘* Duo-Art ” record of his well-known Minuet, he 
said that listening to this gave him the same 
feeling in his heart as when he played it himself. 

Almost all the great pianists have recorded for 
the *“‘ Duo-Art ” either in London or New York, 
and many interesting personalities have revealed 
themselves to the person in charge of the 
recording department. Pachmann’s quaint self- 
appreciation was delightfully illustrated when he 
prefaced his recording by saying: ‘‘I have heard 
Rubinstein play this piece, and Liszt also; they 
both played it beautifully—very beautifully, but— 
I shall play it much more beautifully!” Busoni 
stated that he used to be extremely particular 
about the accuracy of his technique, but now he 
did not care how many wrong notes he played, 
providing he obtained an artistic effect. This 
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Great Musicians of To-day 
IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 


Born Nov. 6th. 1860, in Podolia, a province of Russian Poland. From 1887 his career has been one continuous triumph. 
In England, France and America his fame has steadily increased with each of the many tours he has made. His 
return to the concert platform in the present year re-established him in the positicn of the greatest of living pianists. 


When Paderewski says 


‘* 1 welcome the opportunity to advise the general adoption of the instrument known 
as the ‘ Duo-Art,’’”’ and when he entrusts his whole reputation to this instrument 
by recording exclusively for it, you must realise that the ‘‘ Duo-Art’’ stands ina 
class distinct from any other piano-playing instrument. 


THE ‘DUO-ART” Reproducing Piano 


reproduces the actual playing of the great pianists. 


Suppose you owned a piano on which Paderewski had played the great masterpieces of music. 
And suppose that in your own home, whenever you desired, this miraculous instrument would 
repeat these performances, as the master himself played them. 

This is precisely what the ‘ Duo-Art’ Piano does. It reproduces the playing of Paderewski, and not Paderewski alone, but 


all the other great pianists, and does it with absolute fidelity. Every element of tone, technique and expression is preserved, 
giving you a perfect reproduction of the Artist’s original performance. 


The ‘ Duo-Art’ Piano is also a ‘ PianoJa’; and as such it endows you with the ability to play yourself and express 
your own ideas of interpretation. 


And finally it is a piano for ordinary hand-playing. There are three different pianos made as ‘ Duo-Arts’: The 
Steinway, Weber and Steck. Each of these is the leading instrument in its class. 


MAY BE PURCHASED ON TERMS TO SUIT YOUR CONVENIENCE. 
LIBERAL EXCHANGE ALLOWANCE ON YOUR PRESENT INSTRUMENT. 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue and Price Terms on Application. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, LIMITED 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


‘Let living fingers play your dance accompaniments 


The ‘ Duo-Art’ reproduces not only the piaying of great masters of the classics but also the playing of the 
chief exponents of dance music. The‘ Duo-Art’ offers a human touch, a perfect sense of time and rhythm that 
makes dancing a joy. 
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S TEINWAY~-WELTE 
REPRODUCING PIANOS 


USIC BY COMPOSERS 
AND ARTISTES 
WHO HAVE JOINED 
THE GREAT IMMORTALS 






























CABINET 
PLAYER 





The Steinway-Welte Reproducing Piano 
Roll Catalogue contains rolls recorded 
by the following Great Artistes who are 
no more among the living. 





STEINWAY 

GRAND Carreno, Teresa Leschetizky, Theodor 
Debussy, Claude Mottl, Felix 
Dreyschock, Felix Nikisch, Arthur 
Fssipott, Annette Pugno, Raoul 
Grieg, Eduard Reger, Max 
Gruenfeld, Alfred Reisenauer, Professor Alfred 
Humperdinck, Engelbert Saint Saéns, Camille 
Kleeberg, Clotilde Scriabine, A. 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero Stavenhagen, Bernhard 


What a wonderful opportunity to hear 
through faithful reproduction of time, 
touch and tempo the actual renderings of 
Immortals. Wherever placed the Steinway- 
Welte is a living presence in the room. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL - WIGMORE ST. 
LONDON : W1 


General Agents for Great Britain— 








Reproducing Pianos and Welte Philharmonic Organs 
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sounded a little alarming to the ‘ Duo-Art” 
editor, who foresaw shoals of false notes which 
would have to be eliminated, because, although 
not very noticeable at a concert performance in a 
large hall, they would be rather too obvious in a 
drawing-room where the ‘ Duo-Art” is usually 


heard. However, the Busoni records were quite as 
free from blemish as those of the other great 
pianists. 


Lamond has taken much care with the editing of 
his records, and during his several visits has shown 
the versatility and wide vista of his thoughts by 
discussing many subjects, even extending to the 
immensity of astronomical investigation. Harold 
Bauer and Hofmann are both enthusiastic recorders 
for the ** Duo-Art”’; while the latter declares that 
he is greatly indebted to his own records which 
have revealed certain points in his playing he had 
not previously realised ; and, by taking advantage 
of the knowledge thus gained, he has attained even 
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oreater artistic success in his public performances. 

This is perhaps the highest compliment payable 
to the ** Duo-Art,”’ that it not only serves as a most 
valuable educational medium, already in use at 
the Royal College of Music, the Royal Aeademy of 
Music, the Guildhall School of Music, and many 
other similar establishments throughout England and 
America, but it has also proved to be of real value 
to the recording artists by enabling them to hear 
themselves as others hear them. 


(The lecture given by the author at the Royal 
Institution on February 19th, was in the nature of 
« demonstration cf the following article; and 
included charts showing the comparative rhythms 
and touch-values in two records of the first four 
bars of the Raindrop Prelude (Chopin), as played 
by Busoni and Pachmann. Miss Lilian Southgate 
played a duet for two pianos with a Duo-Art Cortot 
roll; and M. Jean Pouguet played a violin sonata 
(César Franck) with another Duo-Art roll. ] 
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Terms and Marks of Expression 


on Rolls 


The following list will be found useful by beginners, and should be retained for reference. Further 
explanations of musical terms and abbreviations will be included in later numbers. 
Abbreviation or Term. Pronunciation. Explanation. 
lh aaa =Accelerando  Aht-chehleh-rahn’doh Quicker. 
Adagio ‘a Ah-dah’joh Very slow. 
Ad lib. =Ad libitum Ad li’bitum At player’s discretion. 
Agitato Ah-jeetah’toh Agitatedly. 
Al fine .. va Ha .. Ahl-fee-’neh : To the end. 
Allargando Ahl-lar-ga’hndoh .. .. Enlarge. 
Allegretto Ahl-lay-grét-toh “ .. A degree slower than Allegro. 
Allegro Ahl-leh’groh Lively. 
Andante Ahn-dahn’-teh , .. Slow. 
Andantino Ahn-dahn-tee’noh ‘a .. A degree slower than Andante. 
Animato Ahn-ee-mah’toh .. Spirited. 
Appassionata .. Ah-pahs-see-ohnah’tah Impassioned. 
Brillante Bree-lahn’teh es .. Brilliantly. 
Cadenza Kah-den’tsah bn .. Aninterpolated flourish played ad lib. 
Capriccioso Kah-preet’choh-soh Capriciously, fancifully. 


Kon fohr’tsah 

Kon fooh-oh’koh 
Kon Moh’'to 

Kon Spee’-ree-to 
Kreh-shen’doh .. 


Con Forza. 

Con Fuoco 

Con Moto - 
Con Spirito.. “se 
Cres. =Crescendo 


avaieaaad 


With force. 

With fire. 

With movement. 
With spirit. 
Gradually louder. 








Abbreviation or Term. 


Decres. = Decrescendo 
Dim. = Diminuendo 
EK. - 
Energico 
Espressivo 
F.=—Forte 
F.F.=Fortissimo 
Fine 

Gi0coso 
Grandioso 
Grazioso 
Languido 
Largamente 
Larghetto 

Largo 

Lente 

Lento ae 
M.F. = Mezzo-forte 
Maestoso es 
Mareato 

Meno 

Moderato 

Molto 

Mosso 

Misterioso 

Non as 

P.— Piano 

P.P. = Pianissimo 
Piu 

Poco 

P0co-a-poco 
Pomposo 

Presto .. 


Quasi 


Rall or R.=Rallentando 
Rit. = Ritenuto 

Rinf. = Rinforzato 
Risoluto 

Rubato 


Scherzando .. 

Sempre 

Senza 

Strepitoso 

Stringendo _.... 

Tempo (T. Angelus) 

Tempo di Gavotta 
Do. Minuetto 
Do. Marcia 
Do. Valse 
Do. Primo 
Do. Giusto 

> —Sforzando 

@) =Pause 


) = Do. << 
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Pronuneiation. 


Deh-kreh-shen’doh 
Dee-meen-oo-en doh 
A, 

En-nair’ jee-koh 
Es-spress-see’voh 
Fohr’teh .. 
Fohr-tee’simmoh 
Fee’neh 

J ee-oh-coh’soh 
Grahn-dee-oh’soh 
Grah-tsee-oh’soh .. 
Lahn’gee-doh 
Lahr-gah-men‘teh 
Lahr-ghet’-toh 
Lahr’goh 

Len’teh 

Len’toh .. _ 
Med’dzoh fohr’teh 
Mah-eh-stoh’-zoh 
Mahr-kah’toh 
Meh’‘noh a 
Moh-deh-rah’toh .. 
Mohl’-toh .. 
Mos’-soh a 
Mees-teh-re-oh’zoh 
Nohn 

Pee-ah’noh os 
Pee-ah-nees’see-moh = 
Pee-oo 

Poh’koh .. oe 
Poh’koh-ah-poh’koh 
Pom-poh’-zoh 
Press’'toh 

Quah’see 


Rahl-len-tahn’doh 
Ree-teh-noo’toh .. 
Reen-fohr-tsahr’toh 
tee-so-loo’toh 
Roo-bah’‘toh 


Skair-tsahn’doh 
Sem’preh - 
Sen'tsah .. - 
Stray-pe-toh’-soh. . 
Streen-jen’doh 
Tem’poh .. is - 
Tem’poh dee Ga-voh’'tah 
Do. dee Mee-noo-eh’toh 
Do. dee Mahr’chah 
Do. dee Valse 
Do. pree’moh 
Do. jee-oos’toh 
Sfohr-tsahn’doh 


Explanation. 


Gradually softer. 
Do. do. 

And. 

Energetically. 

With expression. 

Loud. 

Very loud. 

The finish. 

Jocosely. 

Grandly. 

Gracefully. 

Languidly. 

Enlarged or broad style. 
Slow. 

Slower than Larghetto. 
A passage to be played slowly. 
Slow (‘* draggy ’’). 
Moderately loud. 
Majestically. 

Marked, emphatic. 

Less. 

Moderate. 

Very, much. 

Movement. 
Mysteriously. 

Not. 

Soft. 

Very soft. 

More. 

A little. 

Little by little. 
Pompously. 

Very quick. 

In the style of 

To retard (slower). 
Slower and softer by degrees. 
Slower at once. 
teinforee tone. 
tesolutely. 
tobbed—performer to accel. or ral. 

under stress of emotion. 

Light, sportive style. 
Always. 

Without. 

Impetuously. 

Pressing on (accel.). 

In time. 

in time of a Gavotte. 


Do. Minuet. 
Do. March. 
Do. Valse. 


First or original time to be resumed. 

Just or strict time. 

Emphasise or accent the note. 

Silent pause in space or on Angelus 
line. 

Pause on note. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PLAYER-PIANO 


ID not a well-known American humorous 

author once set himself the task of writing < 

chapter ‘‘ On Snakes in Ireland,” the sum 
and substance of which was ‘** There are no Snakes 
in Ireland” ? 

We ourselves have started out with the laudable 
intention to pen the story of the origin of the player- 
piano, and all we can truthfully say of it is that it 
is lost in obscurity. 

Yet our investigations were not altogether 
barren, and perhaps it will interest our readers if 
we record the full extent of information we were 
able to glean from various sources. 

We learn that as far back as 1827 pneumatic 
leverage for organs was in use, and that a develop- 
ment of this was effected in 1841, when the leverage 

ras carried through from keyboard to pipes. 

Here then was the first of the two active prin- 
ciples of the player-piano—a mechanical force* in 
substitution for manual. 

We now go back to 1802, in which year, it is 
said, a French loom-maker devised a means of 
weaving patterns through the use of perforated 
cardboard rolls travelling over a perforated cylinder, 
and that subsequently attempts were made to 
apply this principle to musical instruments. 

In this idea we have the germ of the second 
operative principle of the player-piano, the sub- 
stitution of, let us savy, mechanical brains* for 
human. | 

We now see that we have the two essential 
factors for the player-piano, viz., pneumatics and 
perforated paper—the piano action and the roll. 

Here comes the question, who first welded the 
two into one co-ordinate whole ? 

It appears that in 1842 the first patent was 
taken out in Paris for production of music by 
means of perforated sheets, probably an instrument 
which was the precursor of the organette, which 
some of us still remember. It has been said that 
a patent for a keyboard player-piano was taken 
out in the United States in 1860, and there is good 
authority for stating that it was in 1863 the 
Pianista was invented by one, Fourneaux of Paris, 
‘a device which played the piano keys by means 
of fingers operated by a crank ”’ or handle, similar 
to the street piano pattern. 

Not so very long ago a Mr. McTammany pleaded 
his claim (we believe in the pages of the Musical 
Courier) to the credit of being the original inventor 
of the player-piano. The following extract from 
the New York Daily Mail provides a romantic 














* We are aware this is not a definition to satisfy the 
scientist or the mechanical engineer, but it serves our present 
purpose. 


chapter in our story and gives some credence to 
the claim: 


In the suburbs of Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1845, 
there appeared on this planet one of those extraordinary 
children that apparently come from some celestial sphere 
of harmony, all heedless of early conditions, and as is 
often the case, born in the poorest kind of an abode. The 
boy’s father, after managing to obtain passage money, 
sailed to seek his fortune in the New World, and the family, 
left behind, often faced actual want. The mother worked 
out by the day. The grandmother looked after the 
humble home and the children, of whom the wonder-boy 
was the eldest. 

After a few months at school, he, too, had to add his mite 
to the family support. In spite of his poverty, however, 
he loved books, and above all else he loved music. 

The latter trait, which amounted to a passion, brought 
him into conflict with his grandmother, a woman of iron 
will, a Seotch Presbyterian of the old school, who looked 
upon musical instruments as inventions of the devil. So 
her little grandson, to whom she gave private instruction 
during spare moments, was obliged to hide from her his 
early craving for forbidden things. 

His first transgression was a tin whistle, which cost him 
a hard-earned penny. The whistle had holes for his 
fingers and Apollo himself could not have played it better 
than our young enthusiast in the coal shed where granny 
could not hear him. 

Emboldened by his success, he next borrowed a fiddle, 
but when she caught him practising upon the ungodly 
thing she ruthlessly destroyed it, and he was obliged to 
pay for it, in very small instalments extending over what 
seemed an eternity of time. 

Being engaged as an errand boy to a fishmonger, it 
happened one day that he was sent to deliver a purchase 
at the very house in which his mother was cleaning, and 
in that grand place he obtained his first glimpse of a piano. 

Years afterward, in America, to which the struggling 
father was at last enabled to bring his family, the boy was 
given a chance to learn the piano, and failed ; and it was 
discovered that he could never become a pianist. His 
fingers had been stiffened by his hard labours at chain- 
making on the Clyde. The chains which he had held for 
others to forge had slipped over his own hands. 

Did he despair? No; for after many adventures, 
desperately wounded as a soldier boy of nineteen in the 
Civil War, he awoke one day in the hospital at Nashville 
and found the solution. He could never play the piano 
artistically with his own hands, so he invented an instru- 
ment with eighty-eight fingers by means of which he could 
achieve still greater results. And thus the miracle of his 
being was revealed. He was the wonder-child to study 
out and originate the perforated music roll which, with 
the mechanism designed for its use, was destined to bring 
happiness to millions. 

But there were further struggles, poverty, and disap- 
pointments, until finally, in a garret in Tremont Street, 
Boston, he was enabled to get his invention into the hands 
of the people. It was in the form of a small instrument 
known as the organette, and he sold the first one to a 
sailor, who spread its fame upon the seven seas. 

Later its larger forms were placed upon the market by 
enterprising firms, until the player-piano became a house- 
hold word, and is to-day a most potent factor for music in 
the home. And as long as there is a home on earth, and 
its people love music, must be remembered the name of 
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John MeTammany—the wonder-boy—who unlocked the the instrument which in 1897 successfully emerged 
floodgates of melody and harmony for all mankind. from the competitive inventions was of the attach- 
If America was not the birthplace of the player- ment (or player) type, and that in the latter year 
piano it undoubtedly was the land of its adoption, the patent of this device was filed under the title 
for between the dates of the appearances of the of the “ Pianola.” 
‘* pianista ’’ and the electric reproducing piano of The locale of our storv is now brought right 
to-day some thousand or more patents have been slate sate ana Reaaliliein tall Ala ae Bret « "inl 
aise Tes” waives nay tae amniiiie a he ome, for we are further told that the first ** plano 
taken : America for seine ate - A, las’ to arrive in this country were sold during the 
mechanism of the piano-player, the player-piano eaietnen sane at oni 
and the electric-piano, and we recently saw it 
recorded in one of our contemporaries that in We purpose later on dealing with the evolution 
most localities in America fully 75 per cent. of of the player-piano (which term includes all three 
pianos sold are one or other of the above-mentioned of the types above referred to) from the _ proto- 
mechanically-aided pianos. type to the latest development, and this will form 
To revert to the period we had arrived at in our’ an epilogue to our story; meanwhile, from what 
story, we are told in the Molian Magazine (to which we have already set down, the obvious conclusion 
we are indebted for much of our information) that one must arrive at is that the player-piano of to-day 
most of the inventions following the period of the is the product of not one but many inventions 
introduction of the “ Pianista”’’ provided for the extending over the whole period from the beginning 
mechanism within the piano as at present, but that of the Nineteenth Century. 


be) @) be) 


A PILL TO PURGE MELANCHOLY. 


If this player-piano supplement reaches any binding case which is useful for preserving copies as 
readers without THE GRAMOPHONE, of which it isthe they are issued, 3s. 6d. (postage 6d.). But the 
hew bantling, it is perhaps wise to inform them that simplest way for anyone to find out more about 
the London Offices are at 25, Newman Street, W.1 THE GRAMOPHONE is by ordering it regularly from 
(Museum 353); that the February number is’ music shop, book-stall, gramophone dealer, or news- 
No. 9; that back numbers (except No. 2) are still agent; or by sending a yearly subscription to the 
available, and that there is a capital spring-back Manager, 25, Newman Street, W. 1, 7s. 6d. post free. 


de) be) de) 


iaelaniih NICOLAI NADEJIN 


Compton Mackenzie’s 











Song Recital 
ALTAR STEPS under the auspices of 
ws The GRAMOPHONE 


PARSON’S PROGRESS ? at the 


AEOLIAN HALL, New Bond Street 
at 8,30 p.m, 


He is now writing on FEBRUARY 6th 
THE HEAVENLY LADDER, Tickets at half-price to readers of the Gramophone who send 


hich will a remittance to 25, Newman Street, W.1, before the 6th, viz. 
which will complete the trilogy (with tax) 11/9, 6/9, 3/3 and 1/9 (unreserved). 


— 
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MUSIC ROLLS 


NOTES ON 


NDER this heading we propose every month 

to include notes on pieces of music which are 

available on piano rolls. We shall welcome 
any contributions from our readers, which should 
be addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman 
Street, London, W.1. 


I. CHOPIN. 2nd Ballade in F. Op. 38. 

This work was composed in 1838, and dedicated 
to Schumann. It was sold to the publishers for a 
sum equal to about £25. Huneker wrote of this 
Ballade: ‘It follows a hidden story, and has the 
quality of great, unpremeditated art.” 

Here is a picturesque description of the work, 
taken from Mr. Ashton Jonson’s Handbook on 
Chopin: ‘‘ The theme dies away and we are left 


pondering on a softly reiterated A natural. Sud- 
denly the storm bursts ff, presto con fuoco. Its 


first onslaught is, however, brief and the first 
theme recurs. ‘ But life is never the same again,’ 
and the innocent simplicity of the beginning never 
returns. Other moods follow in rapid succession— 
thoughtful, argumentative, passionate, and then 
once more the storm, but this time culminating in 
the terrific shuddering catastrophe of the Coda. 
An abrupt pause, like a catch of the breath, and 
then the sobbing, broken reference to the first 
theme, with its questioning close and the deep, 
deep sigh of the closing bars. ‘ But yet the pity 
of it, O, the pity of it.’ ” 

ividently Mr. Jonson was linking up the various 
episodes with incidents in the life of the composer, 
but in this connection it has been stated that 
Chopin was not a writer of programme music. 
That may have been so as a general rule, neverthe- 
less we have it on the authority of Schumann that 
Chopin told him this Ballade had been inspired by 
a poem of Mickiewicz (‘‘ Le Lae de Willis.’’) 

It has been stated by another authority on 
Chopin that ‘*‘ undoubtedly this Ballade is a story 
of the country, a love tragedy with a betrayal and 
a terribly tragic ending.” 

The question arises, did Chopin either compose 
it, or appropriate it, as his own life-story ? 

In considering the subject we must remember 
Schumann states that when Chopin played the 
work to him it ended in F, so that the tragie finale 
must have been a later addition, probably made 
during or subsequent to the composer’s visit to 
Majorea with George Sand in 1838 for the benefit 
of his health. In her novel, *“ Lucrezia Floriani,”’ 
this lady wrote of Chopin that he was a “ high- 
flown, consumptive, and exasperating musician,” 
and the conditions of the sojourn at Majorca were 
doubtless such as to try the tempers of both. One 
may naturally assume, therefore, that there had 
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been quarrels and a threatened rupture, and that 
Chopin had a morbid foreboding of the end, thus 
accounting for the addition to, and the sadness of, 
the close of the Ballade. | 

In such circumstances the composition may be 
taken to be the life-story of the composer; but 
whether it is so or not it is confessedly a tone- 
poem, and whether it pourtrays personal emotions 
or nature’s convulsions it is a marvellously vivid 
and pathetic work. 

For the information of those who have the 
Ballade in ordinary 88 or 65 roll form it may be 
mentioned that it is in 6-8 measure, and that, in 
starting, there is a crotchet rest in the first full 
bar, and further that, counting 2 in the bar, the 
melody starts on the second beat in bar 2 and the 
phrase sections correspondingly occur in each 
fourth bar. On the return of the original theme a 
varied expression is required to agree with the 
style of context, whether of peace or passion. The 
culminating contrast is where the epilogistic and 
effective closing bars commence, after the final 
crescendo in the rising passages. It grips one, and 
under its influence leaves one spellbound. 

II. Estporr. Gentle Spring. Op. 44. 

Stepan Esipoff is a nom de plume of Arthur 
Bransby Burnand, a vocalist and instrumental 
composer, born at Croydon in 1859. Another nom 
de plume under which he also wrote is Anton 
Strelezki. His compositions are of the drawing- 
room type, graceful, melodious and easy, these 
attributes securing for him a fair amount of popu- 


No. 5. 


larity. Gentle Spring is a gem of poetic fancy. 
Though comprising two sectional themes only, 


they are treated with such skill as to appeal to 
cultured listeners, and the executant should find 
delight in interpreting the composer’s message and 
meanings. These are not obscure, and any one 
with but a little artistic temperament can make 
much of the sketch, which is in 6-8 measure, and 
in well-defined, 4-bar phrases. The first theme is 
cantando, and ends with an expressive sigh, whilst 
the second theme is rendered appassionata, but 
closes tranquillo, the Coda section being morendo. 
The piece is a musical sonnet. 


Ill. M. Ewine. Wings of Glory. 


This is No. 2 of the suite entitled In Butterfly 
Land. It is after the gavotte form, fanciful, 


tuneful, and neatly constructed. Being a hand- 
played piece its interpretation is already provided 
on and in the roll, but we really must give a com- 
plimentary reference to the rendering by Walter 
Morris, who has caught the right spirit of the 
piece. 
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IV. RUBINSTEL. Kamennoi—Ostrow. 10. 


Portrait No. 22. 

Anton Rubinstein, the eminent Russian com- 
poser and pianist, was born near Jassy, Bessarabia, 
near the Austrian frontier, on November 28th, 
1830, and died on November 20th, 1894. His 
works number nearly 500, and include almost 
every class of composition from grand operas to 
popular morceaux, but it is by those pieces of the 
latter species he is best known to pianists to-day, 
and doubtless to most, through his simple but 
charming, though hackneyed, Melody in F. 

In general his style was modelled on that of 
Mendelssohn—broad melody and natural harmony, 
eraceful or dignified as occasion demanded. 

As a pianist he was a master of technique, and 
the most formidable, if not the only real rival in 
his day, of Liszt. 

Kamennoi-Ostrow is, we believe, a collection of 
a series of 24 pictures, or impressions musically 
treated, of a visit of the composer to the Isle of 
Kamennoi in the Neva, a river in Russia which 
flows to the Bay of Cronstadt into the Gulf of 
Finland, passing through St. Petersburg, and which 
is frozen for about six months in the year. 

No. 22 of the series is written in 4-4 measure, 
and opens tranquilly, with a charming theme and 
a triplet accompaniment. Above it, which by its 
insistent reiteration gives one the idea of a tidal 
river or stream meandering by, there is a se79nd 
subject of an agitated character, which suggests 
unrest or anxiety, and this period having passed, 
we are led back, through a cadenza, to the original 
subject, which in the end fades out of sight and 
hearing. 

The work, it may be mentioned, can be had as 
a violin solo, published under its title of ‘** Réve 
Angelique.” 

V. O'DONNELL. When the Sun is Setting. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s composition is truly a _ tone 
poem. Though short, it is a pretentious work in 
which the composer has given, in somewhat modern 
idiom, impressions at sunset, and these he has 
conveyed to us with true artistry. For its varying 
phases and periods he has found a corresponding 
musical expression, unconventional and _ poetic. 
It is not always a composer succeeds in conveying 
so much in so small a space. 

This work is the first of two lyric poems, and 
for effective exposition it calls for a little study to 
grasp what is lying below the surface, but it will 
repay the time and thought that may be expended 
on it. We purposed giving a brief analysis of it, 
but came to the conclusion that to do it adequate 
justice the performer should have the music before 
him. The bar-measures, tempi, and moods vary 
so frequently and suddenly it is impossible for 
us to give assiStance to him by any general indica- 
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tions, or even by 
worth the outlay. 


VI. W. E. MILEs. 


This is a morceau somewhat of the species of 
Louis Ganne’s popular Mazurkas. It is an American 
publication, and is in itself melodious, but it can 
hardly be said that its title is well chosen, for 
there is not much in it suggestive of rustling leaves 
as in the case of such a piece, for instance, as 
Sinding’s ‘** Frihlingsrauschen.” Attention is par- 
ticularly called to the reiterated figure in the 
accompaniment, commencing at the fourth bare 
and carried through the strain. It lifts the them, 
above the level of the commonplace. 

QS @® 

If any reader has not already got his diary for 
this year—and even if he has—he should think 
seriously about buying *“‘ The Music Trades Diary, 
Year Book, and Directory,” which contains ; 
quantity of information about player-pianos and 
eramophones, is thoroughly well got up and only 
costs 2s. 6d. in a cloth cover. At any rate, we have 
got a copy in the office and find it invaluable. It is 
published by E. D. Ernest and Co., 5, Duke Street, 


Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
BQ @& 


When the Blithner Company generously offered 
to lend the Editor a “ Carola” player-piano on 
which to try records sent for review they probably 
underestimated the difficulty of carrying out the 
offer. The Carola got as far as Guernsey safely, 
but up to the time of going to press it has got no 
further! It cannot be landed on the Island of 
Jethou except in very fine weather—and even then 
there are possibilities of damage to the delicate 
mechanism, of which we dare not think. So unless 
fortune as well as Neptune smile on the enterprise, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie is likely to spend many : 
weary day gazing across from his windows to 
Guernsey and meditating cynically upon the stacks 
of rolls which already surround him, mute grass- 
widows of music. 

QS @® 


The auspices for the success of a Player-piano 
Supplement would hardly be complete without any 
mention of Mr. J. D. N. Rorke, whose musical 
autobiography created such a sensation last year. 
Messrs. Broadwood have printed a quite charming 
article by him in praise of the player-piano (not 
merely of the Angelus, to which presumably he 
owes his happiness), called “ The Happy Player- 
Pianist.”> Nothing more reasonable or more lofty 
in sentiment has been written about the mechanical 
plano. 


detail description, and it is 


Dancing Leaves. 
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REVIEWS OF 


ANIMATIC. 


58905. Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 11. Chopin. Played 
by B. V. Poznik. 8s. 6d. 

54475. Derniére Esperance, Op. 16. Gottschalk. 
8s. 6d. 

58421. Valse Caprice, Op. 148. Huber Hans. 
Played by Felix Wernow. 10s. 6d. 

58931. Overture: Fingal’s Cave. Mendelssohn. 

| 10s. 6d. 

D8875A. Hxhibition Pictures. Promenade No. 1. 

8s. 6d. 


58875B. Exhibition Pictures. Promenade No. 2. 
Played by Walter Glessking. 10s. 6d. 

Album for the Young. Schumann “ May,” 
‘“* Spring Song,” *“* Romance.” 10s. 6d. 
each. 


58418. 


ARTISTYLE. 

(Prices: A, 5s.; B, 7s. 6d.; C, 10s.) 
88014c. Ballade, Op. 23, No. 1, G@ Minor. Chopin. 
880278. Grande Valse, Op. 42, A Flat. Chopin. 
88110c. Concerto, Op. 16, in A Minor. Grieg. 

C901F. Caprice in G (Genre Scarlatti). Paderewski. 
891454. La Boheme, Act II., Valse di Musetta. 
88001. Hungarian Dance, No. 5, F Sharp Minor. 
93316A. Two Pierrot Pieces. C. Scott. 
88187c. Waltz, Op. 34, No. 1. Moskowski. 


72344. Villanelle. E. dell’Acqua. (Artist Song 
Roll.) 
933154. Spoon River. P. A. Grainger. 
Dvuo-Arrt. 
6580. Elegie. Massenet. Played by Huston Ray 


6587. Hansel and Gretel. Humperdinck. Played 
by Mills and Brooks. 

6604. Vdéglein. Danse Caprice. Grieg. Played by 
Uda Waldrop. 

6613. Dornroschen (Sleeping Beauty). F. Bendel. 
Played by Charles G. Spross. 

6630. Der Rosencavalier. R. Strauss. Played by 
Frank Longo. 

6643. Wedding March from Lohengrin. 
Played by Robert Summers. 


My Player-piano is a Weber Duo-Art, from the 
Aeolian Co. I find that the Animatic rolls go very 
well on this instrument, but the time in most cases 
has to be altered, the pace increased from ten to 
twenty degrees on the Tempo indicator. The 
Artistyle rolls go well on it too, of course. 

Of the above rolls I found the Moussorgsky 
Exhibition Pictures very effective, and the second 
especially good. A good deal of the subtlety of 
these weird little sketches is lost, but they are 
very amusing to play. Schumann’s children’s 
pieces are always delightful, but we have all played 
the Merry Peasant, and most of the others, and 


Wagner. 
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NEW ROLLS 


there does not seem to be much reason for repro- 
ducing anything so simple. Surely the pleasure 
of having a player-piano lies chiefly in performing 
impossible feats like concertos, and brilliant tech- 
nical things that are beyond the reach of the 
average person. I play the Merry Peasant much, 
much better than the Animatic does. The Hebrides 
Overture is well worth playing. A great deal of 
effect can be got out of this intensely Mendelssoh- 
nian music. The Chopin Valse is quite desirable, 
though that again is one that most of us have 
played possibly nearly as effectively, and the Valse 
Caprice of Huber Hans is very amusing to play, if 
quite undistinguished. Of Derniére Esperance the 
less said the better. It must have been. 

I have always wanted to play Moskowski’s 
Valse, Op. 34, but it didn’t seem quite worth while 
to work at it hard enough to play it as brilliantly 
as it should be played. With a little practice it is 
possible to get almost the necessary swing into this 
excellent roll. The Grieg Concerto is most exciting, 
and several times I found myself backing violently 
into the vocalion some yards away in my efforts 
to do justice to the sweeping rhythm of it. The 
Paderewski Caprice is a lovely thing and should be 
played with the soft pedal on all the time. Musetta’s 
Song roll is very short rations, and hardly worth 
the trouble of recording or playing. The Chopin 
Ballade and Valse are both splendid. 

Of the Duo-Art rolls by far the best is the 
Humperdinck Hansel and Gretel. Everyone ought 
to have that. It is beautifully played as well as 
lovely music. Trot de Cavalerie is very jolly to 
play, and the Dornroschen is effective drawing- 
room music. Véglein must have a light fluttering 
touch, and though I am sure Uda Waldrop has it, 
it simply won’t come off on the Duo-Art, however 
gently your foot presses. And as this piece has 
no raison détre without it I wish something else 
had been chosen to come before Danse Caprice 
which is charming. Der Rosencavalier is always 
attractive, and this is a good roll to play. And 
finally the Wedding March from Lohengrin, it you 
are not tired of it, is a very satisfying roll. 


Just as we go to press a most wonderful electric- 
driven Steinway Welte Upright has arrived at 
the office. First impressions of it are enchanting, and 
I look forward to many happy hours with the rolls 
from the equally handsome catalogue. Of course, 
it is fearfully expensive, as it has every right to be; 
and fearfully heavy, too—1,270 lbs.—so that it 
would break most people either to buy or to lift it. 
But what a perfect thing it is—a music Rolls Royce! 


Fq. 
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PLAYER-PIANO CORRESPONDENCE 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srir,—I was pleased to see in your December 
issue that you have decided to add a player-piano 
section to your most interesting magazine. I have 
a player-piano and my boy has a gramophone. We 
each enjoy the records of the other, and, personally, 
I see no reason for hostility ; on the contrary, we 
welcome the change, which affords variety and 
relief from monotony. Piano solos on the gramo- 
phone are not to one like the genuine article, and, 
on the other hand, a transcription for piano of an 
orchestral piece does not afford the tone colour of 
the orchestral score. Therefore each is best in its 
own particular sphere. So I think you deserve 
our thanks for having the courage of your con- 
viction and I feel sure you need fear no adverse 
criticism. 

Wishing you the suecess you deserve in your 
extension. 

Yours truly, 
Ss. C. 

Kensington. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR SirR,—Referring to your addition of some 
pages for player-pianists, I wish to suggest you 
should provide us with some detailed descriptions of 
eertain of the rolls. If space can be found for 
them I shall much appreciate them as an aid to 
their interpretation, and doubtless others will as 
well. Thanking you in anticipation. 


Yours obedienty, 
NOVICE. 
Highbury, London. 
(The above suggestion has been adopted, and I 
invite our readers to help us to make it a success by 
contributions on particular pieces of music.—ED. | 








(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR StR,—Allow me very heartily to applaud 
your resolution to take the player-piano under 
your wing as well as the gramophone. 


There is no necessary antagonism between the 
two instruments. Nay, both may live happily side 
by side in the same room, with nothing but in- 
creased satisfaction to their possessor, for each In 
its different way will enable him to lay hold of the 
treasures of nmusical art. 


The player, having reached maturity first 
possesses a far wider range of material, including 
most of the great works of the past; also few 
would deny that, so far as piano literature is con- 
cerned, it is under present conditions the more 
satisfactory exponent. Still more important, it 
gives the music-lover scope for self-expression, 
affording him the fascinating luxury of putting 
his own interpretation on the works of the great 
masters, without incurring any anxiety as to 
executive difficulties! Juvenal was not the only 
man who disliked being a listener only. The defi- 
ciencies are mainly two. There are certain technical 
effects open to the pianist which are never quite 
obtainable on the player-piano, and—this of course 
affects the pianist as well—the music is in mono- 
chrome. 


To get musical colour we must turn to the 
eramophone, on which every possible kind of 
sound can be reproduced with greater or less 


fidelity, thus opening up entirely new fields of 
beauty : the song, the string quartet, the symphony. 
Thus the two instruments supply each other’s 
defects, and the possessor of one of them should 
not rest content till he possesses both. 


In any case, sir, we need guidance and encourage- 
ment, such as your pages can supply. I still 
treasure some of the blue-bound copies of the 
Piano-Player Review, which under the expert 
editorship of Mr. Ernest Newman did so. much in 
the days before the war to stimulate our enthu- 
siasm and improve our taste. Such guidance is 
needed more than ever to-day, especially (I think) 
by the ** piano-player,” for while the gramophonist 
is rapidly going ahead in the matter of good modern 
music, the ** player ”’ is content to rest on the past. 
Study the monthly bulletins of new rolls, and you 
will find they contain little but fox-trots, two-steps, 
and selections from the latest revues. The Molian 
Company (and no doubt the other big firms) do 
their best from time to time to put better music 
before the public, but their efforts are not sup- 
ported, and such music is produced at a loss! No 
doubt there are some unfortunate persons who 
cannot appreciate anything but trash in the way 
of music, but one likes to hope they are in a 
minority. If you, sir, can persuade every reader 
to believe, if they do not already know by experi- 
ence, that goodness in music (as in persons) is not 
necessarily synonymous with dullness, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE will not have lived in vain. 


H. H. E. 
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‘* There is no 
friend like 

an interesting 
friend, and the 


Triu mph Auto 
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is always 


instructive.”’ 
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THE 


TRIUMPH AUTO 
PLAYER PIANO 


In hundreds of British Homes the Triumph Auto is a convivial sues! 
and an interesting companion. 


“Our home is now the rendezvous for s 


all our childrens’ friends.” 





‘One would 
not believe 
without 
trying it 
what a relief 
it is to drown 
the cares 


of the day 


in music.”’ 














‘“The Triumph Auto is a capital cure “y 
for the hump.” “ny, 
Join the number of Triumph Auto Pianists to-day. A day’s delay “ny 
means a day of pleasure missed. The purchase can be made on easy “, 
terms and delivery will be made ona small deposit. Your convenience “~ 
is considered in every way. Write for particulars or call. “ny 


TRIUMPH AUTO LTD., 


Triumph House . . . 187/191, Regent Street, 


(OPPOSITE GALLERIES LAFAYETTE) 


LONDON, W.1. 
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CAROL 


To those untrained artists whose temperament longs to 
give expression to itself in music which their untrained 
fingers cannot play, the CAROLA< is a wonderful boon. 
It affords possibilities of touch and expression which 
have hitherto been beyond attainment on Player-Pianos. 


A Player-Piano with 


a Human Touch. 





HE whole secret 
of piano-playing 
is ‘‘touch.’’ It is 


touch which produces 
expression. 


“Execution ’—agility 
of the fingers— is 
merely a question of 
long practice and the 
drudgery of scales and 
exercises. Touch with- 
out execution may pro- 
duce pleasant music— 
execution without touch 
can only produce noise. 


With the CAROLA 
Player-Piano the per- 
former controls the 
touch just as accurately 
as if he were playing by 
hand. 


The pedals have a 
much more immediate 
control over the ham- 
mers than has _pre- 
viously been achieved. 





chord or passage to be 
emphasised or softened 
at will. 

The performer has left 
to him what, after all, 
is the real joy of piano- 
playing—the expression. 
The interpretation of a 
piece is his own indi- 
vidual performance, and 
not a mere mechanical 
response to _ physical 
effort. 

This feature is a veri- 
table boon to those 
whose inborn talent for 
music has hitherto been 
stifled for want of a 
player-piano on which 
they can give expres- 
sion to their natural 
gifts. 

The CAROLA can be 
supplied in the famous 
BLUTHNER and other 
well-known makes of 
pianos. 


The slightest emphasis on the pedals gives an im- It may be had on convenient instalment payments. 
mediate response on the notes, thus enabling any Any make of piano taken in part exchange. 


Descriptive Booklet on request. 


BLUTHN ER && Co. Ltd., 7-1 3, Wigmore St., London, 
: W.1 


Printed by HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C.2, and published by the Proprietor, COMPTON MACKENZIE, 
Isle of Jethou, Channel Islands. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 








URING the Quarter of 
a Century that the 
ANGELUS has been on the 
world’s markets, the Manu- 
facturers of this World- 
Famed Player have been 
pioneers in the develop- 
ments and improvements 
which have taken place in 
the Player industry. 


— 
The ANGELUS is 


manufactured by 


Sik HERBERT MARSHALL 
& SONS, Ltd., in LONDON 


who offer a large range of 
models both in Grands and 
Uprights. Three of the latest 
models contain *‘ that supreme 
achievement in the Player 
world.”’ 


THE ARTRIO-ANGELUS 


whereby the great pianists’ 
playing is reproduced in such 
@ manner that the artists 
themselves have pronounced 
this instrument marvellous. 


a 


GRANBY-SIMPLEX. 


The Simplex Player contained 
in the Granby Piano has been 
produced to meet the de- 
mand for a really good & 


reliable Player at a 
lower price than the 
Angelus Models. 


SIR HERBERT 


























Drawer \ 


ype. 


Electrically 
Operated. 


Artrio-Angelus 
REPRODUCING PLAYER-PIANO. 








WRITE for CATALOGUES. LIMITED - 











MARSHALL & SONS 





Angelus 


ONLY BUILT INTO FAMOUS 
PIANOFORTES 
OF QUALITY AND VALUE. 





(Marshall & Rose 


PIANOFORTES 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOFORTES 
AND OTHER MAKERS. 


anal 


GRANBY-SIMPLEX 
PLAYER-PIANO 


The Lowest Priced Player- 
Piano containing all those 
essentials necessary to pro- 
duce 
RELIABILITY, DURA- 
BILITY & ARTISTIC 
RESULTS. 











WRITE for CATALOGUES. 





ANGELUS HALL, 233, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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Autoplayer 




















Exclusive Features 





Snowing Patent Transposing, Solo, Tracking 
and Automatic Sustaining Pedal Devices. 


RANSPOSING device which enables an 
accompaniment to be played in various keys. 
Solo device which emphasizes the melody. An 
exclusive patent to ensure the proper tracking of 
music rolls. 
New Automatic Sustaining Pedal which avoids 
the necessity of hand manipulation. 
Divided Treble and Bass Graduating Levers, 
giving the performer complete control over the 
whole range of the piano. 
Silent Lever,—making it possible to run through 


any portion of the Roll silently. 














Simplicity is the keynote of the AUTOPLAYER 
construction. This enables every part of the 
action to be easily and immediately adjusted. 
The AUTOPLAYER can be played instantly by 
hand as an ordinary piano, without adjustment 
or alteration, and it is absolutely reliable. 

To hear the AUTOPLAYER is to be convinced of 
its ease and simplicity of operation, and the per- 
fection of its reproduction. We cordially invite 
you to call at our West-End Showrooms for a 
demonstration or to write to us for the name of 
a dealer in your locality. 














Showing the various Levers for Control and 
Expression Stops. 





The British 


Autoplayer Co., Ltd. 


Tue Piano House, 126, New Bond St., 
LONDON, W.1 














The Patent Pedals require the minimum effort 
to operate the mechanism and can be instantly 
opened or closed by an automatic device. 
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MAYFAIR 
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instruments. 
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HAND-PLAYED ROLLS 


By JOHN DELASAIRE 


So we are advised in one of the few books on 


" ‘ VOID hand-played rolls like the plague.” 
the player-piano ; 


another writer virtually 
endorses the advice. Is it good advice, and is it 
justified ? I think not. 

The commonest and principal objection to hand- 
played rolls is that they affront your own ego, and 
prevent you from interpreting the music in your 
own way; the assumption being, apparently, that 
your own interpretation, however bad, is better 
than anybody else’s, however good. But it seems 
to me that whilst it may give you more satisfaction 
to play the roll in your own way, music is intended 
primarily to be heard rather than played, and 
therefore, that if you can produce a better perform- 
ance in collaboration with Busoni, you ought to be 
willing to sink your own precious personality for 
the moment; or at any rate, to admit that such 
collaboration may be musically better, if not more 
pleasing, than always pedalling your own canoe. 

Then the question arises—can you _ always 
interpret the music in your own way with an 
ordinary roll? I doubt it. And in the case of 
many pieces [I am certain that you cannot. 
Remember that despite the most intelligent editing 
of the roll, you are using at bottom merely a 
mathematically correct reproduction of the actual 
notes of the music; which notes, of course, are 
only the best suggestion the composer could make 
as to how he wanted the music to sound. 

The player-pianist flatters himself that the 
tempo control of his instrument is_ practically 
perfect, and enables him (given adequate skill and 
attention) to obtain every nuance, every subtlety 
of rubato that the hand pianist can. I think that 
he often deceives himself, and that with some 
rolls success is only achieved with such an expendi- 
ture of nervous anxiety as to make the playing of 
them an uncomfortable experience, instead of a 
pleasure. 

For example, much of the beauty of an artistic 
performance comes from the independent use of 
rubato in each hand. This is an impossibility with 
the ordinary roll. You can only vary the tempo 
en bloc. And supposing that in a Chopin Nocturne 
your idea of interpretation prompts you to depress 
the bass note a fraction of a second before the melody 
note, in order to emphasise the latter. How are you 
going to do it with an ordinary roll? You cannot. 
You must go to Pachmann, via a hand-played roll. 
And if you feel that too many of the chords sound 
‘“‘ square,”’ with every note depressed simultaneously, 
the beautiful effect of the spread chord is denied 
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you; except in a few arbitrary instances where the 
editor thought it appropriate. You will reply that 
although more frequent, perhaps, in a hand-played 
roll, they are only there at the arbitrary whim of the 
pianist. True, but the pianist was probably a very 
great pianist, who introduced these ‘* spreadings ”’ 
as part of his conception of the work as a whole. So 
perhaps after you have played the roll a few times 
you may feel with him. 

And what player-pianist is there who has not 
lamented the too close-cutting of some piece; the 
lack of breathing space, so to speak; the anxiety 
lest he cannot flick his tempo lever back and forward 
again quite quickly enough? In the hand-played 
roll you are given just this additional space— 
representing, of course, the time which the pianist 
took in moving his hands over the key board. 
Indeed, I think that this wider spacing of what are 
ordinarily ‘“‘ jammed-up ” chords gives one a better 
opportunity for dynamic control. 

In these, and some other not easily describable 
smaller ways, the hand-played roll does, I think, 
present a definite superiority over the ordinary 
type. It may be objected that I must be a lazy 
player-pianist, and therefore in no position to 
criticise. If by ‘‘ lazy ”’ is meant a desire to avoid 
unnecessary trouble, I plead guilty. I can only 
say that in the course of many public recitals, | have 
often been grateful for the additional ‘ breath- 
mark ”’ of paper which has obviated a conjuring 
trick with the tempo lever, relieved me of anxiety as 
to whether I could be certain of getting the effect I 
wanted, and so allowed me to exercise what inter- 
pretative faculty I may have on the work as a whole. 

In general, the educational advantages of records 
of the playing of the great virtuosi are not denied. 
And in the ease of rolls made by composer-pianist, 
he would be a bold man who thought his interpreta- 
tion superior to that of Secriabine, Granados, or 
Grieg, playing their own works. 

Of course, the pianist may not have been a 
ereat pianist, and may have introduced all sorts of 
irritating mannerisms, with the idea, no doubt, 
of making his (or more frequently, her) playing of 
some well-known piece ‘“ distinctive.” But you 
can throw the roll away ! 

So that whilst I think the advice quoted at the 
beginning of this article is extremely foolish advice, 
I am not going to say, equally foolishly, that hand- 
played rolls per se are better than ordinary rolls. 
I plead for a frank recognition of the respective 
merits of the two types of roll, and the exercise 
of a little musical discrimination. 








NOTES ON 


NDER this heading we propose every month 

to include notes on pieces of music which are 

available on piano rolls. We shall welcome 
any contributions from our readers, which should 
be addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman 
Street, London, W.1. 


VII. Liszt, FRANZ. Hungarian Rhapsodies. 

Liszt was born at Raiding, Hungary, 30 miles 
south-east of Vienna, on October 22nd, 1811, and 
died in Paris, July 31st, 1886. He was on the 
piano what Paganini was on the violin—a veritable 
wizard—indeed, he must have been preternaturally 
gifted, for not only was he a pianist of amazing 
technique, he was also a prolific composer and 
arranger. The extent of his talent and industry 
may, in a measure, be gauged by the number of his 
compositions and transcriptions, which total over 
700. In seanning the list of works it would be seen 
that many of them are of considerable length and 
importance, and when one thinks of the time given 
to their conception and development and of com- 
mitting the results to paper one can only wonder 
how so much labour could have been got through 
in the three-score years and ten of his working life, 
and more especially so, having further regard to 
the great amount of time that must necessarily 
have been occupied in acquiring and maintaining 
his virtuosity, also in concert-touring, conducting, 
organising, literary work, and teaching, in all of 
which he was successful. When an attempt is 
made to realise what this must have meant, one 
is lost in amazement at the wonder of it all. 

Liszt, like Chopin, settled in Paris for a period, 
and it was there he met the Countess D’Agoult, by 
whom he had three children. The third, Cosima, 
married Von Bilow, the pianist and conductor, 
from whom she separated to hecome the wife of 
Richard Wagner. En passant it may be mentioned 
she is still living at Bayreuth and it was only in 
July last that a performance of Tristan and Isolde 
was given by the National Opera Company at 
Covent Garden Theatre for her benefit, which 
realised £550 odd. 

In 1847 Liszt went to Rome, where he enjoyed the 
favour of the Pope who created him an Abbé. 

Liszt did for his native country, Hungary, what 
Chopin did for his land of birth, Poland, both 
transported their national folk-songs and dances 
into the domain of Art. Liszt by his Hungarian 
Khapsodies and Chopin through his mazurkas, 
polonaises and valses. 

There are twenty rhapsodies, principally founded 
on more or less authentic gipsy melodies, which 
Liszt had colfected chiefly from the wandering 
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bands of gipsies which infest Hungary. It is true 
that the nationality of the melodies has been 
challenged, but the seed is indisputably Slavonic, 
sown and grown in Hungary, though by the 
nomadic gipsies, and as Liszt labelled the product 
‘* Hungarian’ why quarrel about it, especially 


as the themes resemble in their features the 
characteristic outlines of the Hungarians and 


Liszt has clothed them consistently in Hungarian 
attire. It is surely hyper-critical and wasted 
energy to argue on the lines of the truism, if a boy 
is born in a stable he does not therefore become 
a horse ! 

The rhapsodies resemble one another in form, 
being divided into three sections, these being 
(a) the ** Laszan,”’ which is a slow movement, often 
in a minor key, and mournful in character ; 
(b) the *“ Frischka,” which is merry and playful, 
forming a complete constrast to (a), and (¢) the 
Czardas, a wild, whirling dance. All are worth 
becoming acquainted with, but more particularly 
Nos. 2 and 13. 

The whole series are issued in roll form for the 
ordinary player-piano except Nos. 17 and 20. 
The Welte series include Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8 to 15, 
and No. 15. The Animatiec series include Nos, 1 and 
2, and Nos. 4 to 17. The Duo-Art Series include 
Nos. 2, 5, 6, 8 to 12, and 15. 

VIII. BEETHOVEN. Violin Concerto, Op. 60. 

Violinists who already have or will hereafter 
possess this coneerto, which was revived’ by 
Joachim, will be interested to know that the 
accompaniments are issued in roll form in the 
Animatie series A52523 and 4-23. It is, perhaps, 
difficult for a violinist to get the piano part ade- 
quately played for his practice, but here comes in 
the utility of the rolls, which enables the operator at 
the player-piano to render the accompaniments note- 
perfect. They will find a most helpful analysis of 
the work on page 138 of the December number ot 
this magazine. 


IX. BEETHOVEN. Sonata in.F minor Op. 57. 

Player-pianists who are now subscribers to THE 
GRAMOPHONE are reminded that in its back numbers 
will be found many articles and paragraphs of 
interest to them as pianists. In the November 
issue, for instance, is a very engaging biography of 
Verdi (page 111), whilst in the January issue 
(page 160) is a brief analysis of this, the A ppassionata 
Sonata, which is published in roll form by each of 
our advertisers. The like observation applies to 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, an analysis of which 
will be found on page 182 of last month’s issue. 
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THE JUMBLE SALE. 


A column intended for the use of readers who wish to buy, sell, or 
exchange any Gramophone, Player-Piano, Sound-Boxes, Records, 


Rolls, or anything else in the world. A BINDING CAS k 
1. Advertisements for this column, clearly written on one side of the 


paper only, must reach THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman Street, 
W.1, by the first post on the 13th of each month, and must be 


marked “ JUMBLE.” is a good investment if you wish to. 
. Charge exactly as for Inland Telegrams, viz., 1d. a word with 


a minimum of one shilling. Stamps or P.O. in payment MUST ‘opies of The hi , 
on nt a : € ramMmophnone 
be sent with the advertisement, and the Sender’s full name and keep your COF *~ i L G p 
address, whether for publication or not. . . 
ah for reference. It costs 3/6 (postage 
ULCEPHONE GRAMOPHONE, mahogany, H.M.V. metal P - ‘ 
horn, Exhibition sound-box, 15 records, H.M.V., Columbia, ete. 6d. extra), and isa strong spring- 
(Clara Butt). £3 10s., cost £12 10s. Whole in new condition, too 
ee ee eee back” case in red cloth with gilt 
LECTRIC MOTOR, almost new, adaptable to any voltage, 
complete with long flex, turn-table, H.M.V. speed tester. 
Will accept £5.—Box P., THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 








bo 


lettering, simple to use and capable 





, of holding a dozen copies. 
OR SALE. Twelve first-class records, recent issues; not 

owner's choice. WANTED, ** Queen of Love” duet, from 
Happy Day (Columbia), issued 1915.—Stusss, 10, WEST STREET, . a ree , a 
rr nl Send a remittance to The Gramo 





OR SALE. 1922 Standard four-seater motor-car ; all-weather 

body, complete with all accessories and new spare tyre and 
tube ; in perfect running order, has been in charge of first-class . . . 
chauffeur always. Owner hates having to let it go. Can be seen VWI. Orders will be dealt with inh 
London or Sussex. First reasonable offer accepted. No dealers.— 


Write Box C, THE GRAMOPHONE Office, 25, NEWMAN STREET, strict rotation. 
Lonpbon, W.1. 


phone, 25, Newman Street, London, 


.M.V. MODEL No. 58, mahogany with No. 2 sound-box, for 
Sale. Brand new, cost £10 10s. What offers ? NORMAN 
Bipcoop, ll, ARCADIAN GARDENS, Bowes Park, N. 22. 























— a TEINWAY WELTE-MIGNON cabinet Piano-player for Sale 
OFFER H.M.V., Columbia, Pathé records perfect. Want in perfect condition, with twenty rolls, mainly Chopin. Price 
H.M.V. Fonotipias. Voltona Recordia fibre, 15s. Exhibition 9%0 guineas.—-G. DREW, MERSTHAM, SURREY. 

type flex 12s. 6d. Astra 23 diaphragm, 10s.—EMMENs, 35, pears — re ag 





CLIFFORD AVENUE, S.W. 14. ANTED, clean copies of The Gramophone, 

————_—__—___—— Vol.I, No.2 and No.4. One shilling each 

ALE, Player-Piano Rolls. 88-note. Average 2/6.—-PALMER, offered. Post to The Manager, The Gramophone, 
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Please send me “THE .GRAMOPHONE ” for twelve months, 
beginning with No. 10. 
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Hand this to your gramophone, music, or news agent; or send it with a remittance of 7/6 (which includes postage) 
to The Manager, ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 25, Newman Street, London, W.1. 
Cheques or Postal Orders should be made payable to Compton Mackenzie. 
NOTE.—A few copies of Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are still available at 1/- each and postage. Supplements of Nos. 5, 6 and 7 
at 3d. each and postage, or 2/- a dozen post free. Nos. 2, 4 and 9 are out of print. 
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USIC BY COMPOSERS 
AND ARTISTES 
WHO HAVE JOINED 
THE GREAT IMMORTALS! 


The Steinway-Welte Reproducing Piano 
Roll Catalogue contains rolls recorded 
by the following Great Artistes who are 
no more among the living. 


Carreno, Teresa Leschetizky, Theodor 
Debussy, Claude Mottl, Felix 

Dreyschock, Felix Nikisch, Arthur 

Essipoff, Annette Pugno, Raoul 

Grieg, Eduard Reger, Max 

Gruenfeld, Alfred Reisenauer, Professor Alfred 
Humperdinck, Engelbert Saint Saéns, Camille 
Kleeberg, Clotilde Scriabine, A. 

Leoncavallo, Ruggiero Stavenhagen, Bernhard 


What a wonderful opportunity to hear 
through faithful reproduction of time, 
touch and tempo the actual renderings of 
Immortals. Wherever placed the Steinway- 
Welte is a living presence in the room. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL : WIGMORE ST. 
LONDON : WI1 


General Agents for Great Britain— 
Welte Reproducing Pianos and Welte Philharmonic Organs 
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NOTES ON ROLLS—continued. 


X. MOSZKOWSKI, MORITZ. 


Moszkowski was born at Breslau in 1854 and is of 
Polish descent. After a preliminary training at 
home he went to Berlin for a final course and had 
piano lessons from Kullak. Ultimately he settled 
in Paris, and it was but recently the newspapers 
contained paragraphs from which it appeared he 
was now living there, but in sadly distressed cireum- 
stances, indeed it was reported that he was dying 
from actual want! He has written many most 
‘aptivating piano pieces, as well as a few more 
ambitious works, including Joan of Are symphonic 
poem, a concerto, Boabdil ballet-music, and two 
important suites, but his best known works are the 
set of Spanish Dances Op. 12, which are universally 
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known. It is said of these that when but a youth 
he sold them for a mere trifle, and that the sales 
must have run into many thousands. Four of 
these (Nos. 1 to 4) are issued in the Welte series, in 
four separate rolls, and one other roll contains 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Nos. 2 and 5 are included in the 
Duo-Art catalogue: In the Animatic series Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 are issued in separate rolls, whilst in ordinary 
form Nos. 1 to 5 are issued in separate rolls and may 
be had from either of our advertisers, other than 
those above mentioned. 

I may add that I have used many of the rolls of 
this composer’s works and not one has wholly 
disappointed me. Even the flimsiest has some 
passage of melodic interest in it, and his Op. 39 
Suite @orchestre is so intensely interesting that I will 
deal with these rolls in extenso next month. 
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PLAY ER-PIANO 


By CLARE STUART 


T came about like this : Seeing last month’s issue 
[«: THE GRAMOPHONE, and reading with consider- 

able interest the new Player-piano Supplement, I 
felt sufficiently enthusiastic to sit down and write to 
the Editor ‘* wishing the paper every success in its 
new venture, and at the same time mentioning the 
help such a paper might give to player-piano owners 
like myself.”’ Perhaps because of this I was asked 
to give a few ideas of my own. I shall start with 
my introduction to the piano as a child, and how 
my ambition was achieved in the end, but in a 
way undreamt of in those early years. 

As in the case of most children, my parents were 
anxious for me to study music, starting as a child 
with piano lessons. I continued my studies right 
through my school days. I was persevering, even 
practising sometimes in my recreation time, with the 
fixed determination to succeed. 

Thinking back, I see the inspiration and encour- 
agement it would have been if the school had 
possessed a player-piano (the drudgery of scales 
mest of us know !). How delightful it would have 
been to me to hear the compositions I was still 
struggling to master played in a finished manner. 
As life became fuller and fresh responsibilities fell 
to my share I must confess weeks and later months 
passed devoid of practice, only occasionally trying 
over new music. I soon discerned most of my 
familiar works were getting beyond me, my fingers 
simply wouldn’t do the work required. Then the 
player-piano loomed on my horizon, and eventually 
I became the happy possessor of an Angelus. What 
a joy it has been to me, its endless possibilities. I 


am able to express all I wish through this instrument. 
I will mention one or two points of special signifi- 
cance, the phrasing lever is undoubtedly the most 
important feature; in appearance a small flat 
tablet placed on the right side and working like a 
see-saw ; by pressing down the right end one can 
accelerate ; the reverse happens when the left end is 
pressed down; a little extra pressure and one can 
pause on any note or chord ; lifting your finger from 
it altogether the original tempo automatically 
resumes. 

As I sit playing, with my fingers resting lightly 
upon it, ever ready, it seems almost as if the actual 
notes were underneath because of the ease of control. 
This makes my accompaniments so simple too, for 
when playing song rolls I can follow the idiosyn- 
crasies of anyone as regards rhythm and time. 

Another point I must mention is the modification 
of tone in both melody and accompanying notes, 
each being separately controlled ; any desired tonal 
effect in either may be produced. 1 am sure the space 
allotted to me will not allow of much more, and I 
want to say a little about the music rolls. Firstly, 
I do think it wise to have a well-chosen library 
of one’s own, for just as the great pianist studies and 
practises to perfect himself, so should the player- 
pianist study music rolls. There are a variety of 
rolis ; the Artist’s Hand-Played Rolls are attractive, 
but personally I prefer the ordinary ones to interpret 
myself. The two kinds of ordinary rolls I have 
differ: the Artistyle, with its special markings, 
I prefer to the dotted line, finding the former easier 
to follow and not requiring such close attention. 
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The Evolution of the Player-Piano 


(Continued ) 


'\ \ YE purpose now carrying out the intention 

we expressed last month to deal with the 

development of the player-piano as from 

the introduction of the piano-player into this 
country about 25 years ago. 

Probably most of us arrived at our estimate of 
the player’s artistic value from our acquaintance 
with the street mechanical piano, a method of 
deduction as unsound as for a provincial on his 


first visit to London to form his judgment on our 


city from the slummy suburbs he passes through 
when nearing the railway terminus. 

A prejudice was at first created in the minds of 
many musicians, lovers of music, and perhaps a 
section of the trade, against what was then 
described as ‘*“‘ the new-fangled idea of grinding 
music out of a machine by the yard.” 

Whilst the carping of the captious critic is 
irritating and the sarcasm of the cynic is exasperat- 
ing, the adverse, but good-intentioned opinions of 
candid friends, if accepted in the right spirit, are 
most helpful. There were many well-wishers of 
the pianola and Angelus players, who in the early 
days foresaw their potentialities, for just as there 
are healthful parks and bright centres in London 
as well as slum streets and dark courts, so were 
there merits and advantages in the early players 
as well as defects. It is much to the credit of those 
commercially interested in them that they had the 
acumen to recognise the shortcomings of these 
players and not only to remedy them, but to furnish 


other desiderata for the perfection of these 
“machines,” as they were so ignominiously 
termed, 


In looking back on the period from 1924 to 1899 
one is struck with amazement at the wonderful 
results achieved in various directions by scientists, 
inventors and mechanics. We need think only of 
the change in the means of locomotion both in 


street trafie where the motor-bus and taxi-cabs 
have almost completely ejected the horse-bus, 


‘*4-wheeler > and ‘* hansom,” and on _ railways 
where the electrically controlled trains have so 
advantageously supplemented the steam service ; 
of tlying machines which have outrivalled the rail- 
way for rapid transit, of the telephone, wireless, 
gramophone, and talking-machine. 

With all this ferment of invention surrounding 
the player manufacturers it was not to be expected 
they would sit still and do nothing to circumvent 
the defects of their instruments ! But the pioneers 
must have had. a most anxious time and a very 
irving experience whilst combating the opposition 


they had to face for a long period and it must have 
been an immense relief to them when they were 
able to realise that the prejudice which formerly 
existed had finally been broken down through the 
triumphant results achieved by inventors and 
skilled mechanies, encouraged and supported as they 
unquestionably must have been by those who were 
financially interested in their experimental work. 

In our first paragraph we mentioned the player- 
piano and the piano-player so, for the sake of the 
uninitiated, let us first clear the air by explaining 
that the piano-player is a detached instrument 
in cabinet form and on castors. When wheeled up 
to the piano keyboard it is at once available for use 
by the operator. It contains the complete apparatus 
for automatic performance on the piano through the 
medium of a mechanical finger for each note 
comprised in the compass of the sixty-five or eighty- 
eight note player. Notwithstanding the improve- 
ments effected in the player from time to time during 
the past quarter of a century this type of instrument 
is rapidly becoming obsolete, many manufacturers 
having discontinued making them, no doubt chiefly 
because of the trouble to the private user of having 
to wheel this somewhat cumbrous instrument from 
place to place in the drawing-room. To obviate 
this the mechanism of the player, as so improved, 
was made an adjunct to the ordinary piano, which 
had been so constructed as to accommodate the 
mechanism inside the piano case; and thus was 
evolved the player-piano. 

In this latter form one can easily see that dealers 
have an instrument that is a saleable commodity, 
being more satisfactory to the housewife than the 
cabinet-player, and more serviceable to the execu- 
tant, because the player-piano can be used at will 
either as an ordinary piano or as a player. 


The player-pianos of this class include the 
* Angelus,” ‘* Autoplayer,’ ‘* Carola,” ‘ Granby 
Simplex,” ** Pianola,” and * Triumph Auto.”’ 


There are several different systems of mechanism 
in use in players and player-pianos on sale in England. 
Up to about ten years ago there were over forty 
distinet systems in America, which differed more or 
less in matters of detail and by now this number 
has doubtless been increased. Germany has also 
to be reckoned in and was making headway up to 
the time when she embarked on her fatal war. 
In the various systems above referred to pneumatic 
power is most favoured and in fact is almost 
universally adopted. 

During the period we are dealing with various 
experiments have been made to utilise electricity 
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as a motive power, with the result that there are 
now electrically operated player-pianos on sale, 
which have proved reliable. 

The next important development was in the 
direction of those music rolls which are reproduced 
from a ** master ”’ roll on which had been recorded 
the notes of a piece of music played on a piano by 
an expert. These rolls give the actual length of the 
notes as rendered by the performer and not accord- 
ing to their value in strict time as in the case of 
the ordinary roll. In this class of rolls are included 
the Aeolian ** hand-played,”’ the Angelus ‘** Celebrity 
hand-plaved,” and the Hupfeld ** Animatie Artists’ 
Rolls,” of Messrs. Blithner and Co. 

The latest, and perhaps the last, evolutionary 
step, is a development of the hand-played rolls, 
which enables not only the length of the notes to be 
reproduced but their dynamic strength in virtually 
the same quantity as in those of the original perform- 
ance, this being aceomplished through the com- 
bined operation of the roll and the delicate mechanism 
of the internal player-action. In this class will be 
recognised the three reproducing pianos referred to 
in the advertisements in our columns, viz., the 
Steinway-Welte, the Duo-Art, and the Artrio- 
Angelus. 

The reader will now realise, from the above 
brief statements that at present there are three 
methods of performances obtainable in England 
through the media of player-pianos. First, where 
the rendering of a piece is under the tempera- 
mental influence and direct manual control of the 
operator, which is the playver-piano, pure and 
simple ; secondly, via the hand-played roll, where 
the rendering is more arbitrary, but is that of the 
original performer minus the dynamics, the control 
of which remains with the operator; and thirdly, 
the reproducing-pianos, with special rolls cut for 
each kind, which conjointly provide the original 
dynamics, nuances, etc. In the last two cases the 
interpretations may be modified to some extent by 
the operator using the control levers and further 
it may be explained that except in the case of the 
Welte reproducing-piano, electric power may be 
replaced by foot-pressure, if so desired. 

There are, of course, specialities in connection 
with each particular make of player-piano, but it is 
manifestly impossible to mention these in detail 
in this article ; we shall, however, do so, at any rate 
to some extent, in future issues. Meanwhile, we 
iInay state that during the aforesaid period improve- 
ments that have been effected in details may be 
ranged under the following heads: (1) tempo; 
(2) motor; (3) expression; (4) compass. Under 
(1) come the speed indicators, pointer, phrasing 
lever, and in fact all devices that vary the speed 
of the motor in the interpretation of a_ piece. 
Under (2) come the control of the re-wind and the 
“skip”? by which means an operator may pass 


ares se 


over any part of a roll he does not wish to play. 
Under (3) come the mechanism for dynamic force or 
accent and for reducing the strength of notes— 
such as accompaniments or pp: also the sustaining 
pedal, improvements in rolls and paper. Each of 
these, as well as details of the internal player 
mechanism will be dealt with in due course, so far 
as necessary to enable the operator to understand 
and appreciate the method by which to obtain the 
best results 

It does not seem reasonable now to look torward 
to any further development in the mechanism of 
the player-piano and this article will probably 
be the final chapter of the story of its evolution. 
Before bringing it to a close we cannot refrain 
from acknowledging the deep debt of gratitude we 
all owe to the pioneers who fought against the 
early prejudices, as previously mentioned, with 
pluck and perseverance. Many of them it is pleasing 
to add have lived to see the complete fulfilment of 
their determination to overcome all opposition, for 
it is safe to say there is not a musician amongst us 
to-day who, with an unbiased mind and experience 
on a good player-piano, or after having heard one 
competently demonstrated, can conscientiously 
decry its merits and utility. C, MAJOR. 
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If you are musically inclined— 


if you wish to give your family and friends enter- 
tainment at home, enable your youngsters to enjoy 
themselves and obtain a musical education, purchase 


Th CAROLA 
cA Piano-Player with a Human‘Touch 


Instead of giving a mere mechanical rendering 
ot pieces like the ordinary player-piano. or a so- 
called reproduction of the performances of other 
pianists, the CAROLA enables you to give 
your own interpretation to music and express 
your own feelings in the performance of pieces. 


It gives you the means to become 
yourself a great performer on the piano. 





For further particulars apply to 
BLUTHNER & CO., LTD., 
Wigmore St., London, W.1. 
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Reviews of New Rolls 


No. ANGELUS ARTISTY LE 
89759. Sonata, Op. 28, in G@; Fourth movement, 
Presto comodo. Elgar. 
88016. Die Meistersinger. Walther’s Prize Song. 
Arranged by Schiitt. 
89121C. Nocturne, Op. 23, Nos.3 and 4. Schumann. 
88843. Polonaise, Op. 53, in A flat. Chopin. 


A89909. Concerto, No. 1, in E flat; First movement, 
Allegro maestoso. Liszt. 
92648B. Room-music Titbits, No. 1. Mock Morris. 
Perey Grainger. 
No. ANIMATIC. 
55188. Pensées fugitives, Op. 66, No. 2. Moskowski. 
53394. Dernier Baiser. Rodolph Berger. 


55252. Liebeslied, Op. 7. Jos. Suck. 

58989. Grande Valse de Concert, Op. 37. 
Diémer. 

Poetische Stimmungsbilder, Op. 85, No. 8. 
Ant. Dvorak. 


Louis 


58954. Melodie, Op. 10, No. 5. Massenet. 

No. DUO-ART. 

6657. Russian Folk Song. Riabinine-Siloti. 
Played by Alexander Siloti. 

6658. Toccata in A; P.D. Paradies. Played by 
Myra Hess. 

6662. Morris Dance from Three Dances from 
Henry VIII. E. German. Played by 
Robert Armbruster. 

6681. Melodie, Op. 8, No. 3, from Chants du 
Voyageur. Paderewski. Played by 
the composer. 

0606. The World is Waiting for the Sunrise. 
Song arranged for pianoforte solo. 
E. Seitz. Played by Henry Bergman. 

0607. Love Tales. Fox-trot. V. Rose. Played by 
Ray Perkins. 

0608. I Love You. Fox-trot. H. Archer. Played 
by Henry Lanje. 

0609. March of the Mannikins. Fow-trot. Played 


by Ray Perkins. 


The Artistyle records are all so good that it is 
difficult to say which is the best. My own choice 
would be the Schumann Nocturnes, which are much 
more difficult to play on the ‘* player ”’ than in the 
usual way, especially the lovely last one which 
depends on very beautifully played broken chords 
for its effect. Then the Liszt Concerto, the Chopin 


Polonaise (how delightful to be able to play those 





from Henry VIII. wears well. 
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bass octaves as quickly as I’ve always wanted to !) 
and Elgar’s Sonata which has a delicious melody. 

The Animatic are not quite so interesting this 
month, but the Dvorak and the Pensées fugitives 
are good. 

The most interesting of the Duo-Art rolls sent 
in this month are the Toccata played by Myra Hess 
and Siloti’s Russian Folk Song. The Paderewski 
melody is charming, but not one of his most 
successful compositions. The dear old Morris Dance 
Of three excellent 
fox-trots my choice is I Love You and Love Tales. 


No. WELTE MIGNON. 
28. Klavier Konzert A moll, Op. 54; Allegro 

affettuoso, Allegro molto. Schumann. 
Played by E. A. Benard. 

1248. Impromptu, Op. 142, B flat. Schubert. 
Played by Paderewski. 

1259. Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody. Liszt. Played 
by Paderewski. 

570. Liebestraiime. Nocturne No. 3. Liszt. 
Played by F. Lamond. 

491. Third Consolation. D flat. Liszt. Played 
by Dohnanyi. 

1300. Nocturne for the Left Hand.  Scriabine. 
Played by Josef Lhevinne. 

188. Isoldens Liebestod. Wagner—Liszt. Played 
by A. Grinfeld. 

662. Tannhduser. Overture. Wagner—Liszt. 
Played by Josef Hoffmann. 

1275. Butterfly, Op. 43, No. 1. Ed. Grieg. Played 
by Ed. Grieg. 

1254. Etude, Op. 10, No. 3, EK major. Chopin. 


Played by Paderewski. 
In his book, ‘‘ The Piano-player and its Musie,”’ 
Mr. Ernest Newman says he is confident that if an 
ordinary piano and a player-piano were put behind 
a sereen there would be many wrong guesses as to 
which was which. I have tested my friends with the 
Welte Mignon playing in another room, and when I 
tell them half-way through the performance that 
they are listening to a player-piano their attitude 
at once changes from one of rapt enjoyment to kind, 
sometimes rather patronising, attention. It is worth 
while to cultivate the player-piano attitude of mind 
to appreciate the Welte Mignon, which is certainly 
one of the wonders of the age. Unless you have a 
very large studio, the illusion is easier to sustain if 
the *‘ player ” is in another room, and you can see in 
your mind the artist sitting at the piano. If the 
‘‘ player ” is in a studio the lights should be lowered 
and the piano as far as possible concealed, so making 
less obvious the absence of Paderewski in the flesh. 
This is really all that is necessary to make the 
illusion complete. It is only the chilling sight of an 
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empty piano that complicates the frame of mind, 
and in my opinion it ought not to be seen at all. 
The rolls are, most of them, very fat and important. 
They glow, a warm rich red, and refuse to have 
anything to do with any player but the Welte 
Mignon. The fattest and most important is the 
Tannhauser Overture, and a very wonderful perform- 
ance it is by Josef Hoffmann. Paderewski’s playing 
of Liszt’s Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody is perhaps the 


Grieg playing his own Schmetterling with exquisite 
grace on a roll that is almost as light as the music. 
The Schumann Piano Concerto is glorious music, well 
played by R. A. Benard, and, of course, the well- 
known Impromptu of Schubert’s, with its fascinating 
variations, gives us Paderewski at his most delicate. 
It is difficult to single out rolls from this list, as they 
are all so good, but the above are my own choice, 
after much heart-searching and a good deal of 


most uneannily lifelike of all, run very close by indecision. FE 





TO ADVERTISERS. 





When you have read these two letters you will either be glad that you 
have had the good sense to advertise in The Gramophone already, or else 
sorry that you haven't. 


From THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY, LTD., 
50, NEW BonD STREET, 
DEAR SIRS, Lonpon, W.I. 


We feel it is only due to your excellent paper that we should write and inform you of the enormous 
success we have had from the publicity you have given the “ Cliftophone”’ and the ‘‘ Brunswick- 
Cliftophone”’ Records. It has really been exceptional, and far and away in excess of the results 
obtained through any other advertising media. 

With many thanks, 
Yours faithfully, 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY, LTD. 





From THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 
29-31, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 
DEAR SIR, 
REF. OUR ADVERTISEMENTS IN ‘“‘ THE GRAMOPHONE.” 


We feel it is a duty as well as a pleasure to write to tell you that our advertising in The Gramo- 
phone up to date has produced a wonderful result, as gratifying as it was unexpected, if we may say so. 

Your paper seems to reach a class of Gramophonists, particularly the real music lovers, that no 
other paper has appealed to previously. 

Our Post Trade has increased to such an extent that we have had to add to our staff in order to 
cope with it, and there has been a very perceptible and pleasing increase in our Town Trade. If you 
care to show this letter to anyone, we shall be very pleased for you to do so, as we consider that The 
Gramophone has supplied a long-felt want, and should be welcomed alike by the Public as an un- 
prejudiced and reliable guide and by the Trade as a valuable medium for advertising. 


Yours faithfully, 
THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE. 








Rates and particulars on application to the Advertising Manager, The Gramophone, 
25, Newman Street, London, W.1. In addition to displayed advertisements (page, half- 
page and quarter-page), there is a ‘‘ Jumble Sale” column for short advertisements and 
special terms for a twelve months’ contract for Dealers’ ‘‘Cards.” This last will be 
found an excellent investment for all provincial dealers. 
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Great Pianists of Lo-day 
FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


The greatest piano virtuoso Italy has produced. Born at Empoli, near Florence, April 1st, 1866. Studied 
at Vienna, and achieved widespread success in his own country at the early age of 17. Known as the master 





interpreter of Liszt and Bach Busoni’s Opinion 
of the ‘Duo-Art’ is, in his own words, that it is ‘‘a really great artistic achievement and that it reproduces 
his exact performance in every respect.’’ He supports this view by exclusively recording for it. 

Imagine your piano ringing with the marvellous toucu of the great susoni, of enjoying the same surpassing 
beauty and poetry of his interpretations that have made him famous. 

Think of the fingers of all the great masters stealing over the keys as you sit and listen—pouring forth tor 
you the genius and art that only they possess ! 

The greatest piano masters of the world—Paderewsk1, Pachmann, Bauer, Cortot, Grainger, and scores of 
others have made ‘ Duo-Art’ Music Rolls, which are available for anyone who owns a ‘ Duo-Art’ Piano. 


The ‘Duo-Art’ ‘Pianola’ Piano 


enables you to enjoy the individual playing of all the great pianists of to-day. 


THE ‘DUO-ART’ PIANO IS ALSO A ‘ PIANOLA’ 
—and with the enormous variety of music rolls available you can play any and all music; simply guiding 
the tempo, volume and accent yourself. 


REMEMBER, TOO, THE ‘DUO-ART’ IS A REGULAR PIANO 

for hand-playing; that anyone who plays or wishes to study and practise will find its tone and action 
unchanged by its two other great features. 

The‘ Duo-Art’ is obtainable in the exquisite STEINWAY— in the fine durable STECK—and 

in the world-famous, rich-toned WEBER ; it is made in both Grand and Upright models. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS suited to your income, and a liberal allowance on your 

present instrument, make the ‘ Duo-Art’ easy to acquire. 

WRITE FOR ART CATALOGUE D4. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, LIMITED 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
De The ‘Duo-Art’ provides the perfect dance accompaniment. 


Picture having Plenty of splendid dance music—ever ready, tireless—perfect in rhythm played by the chief English and 
American exponents of this class of music. ; 
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“PRPAME FOR BOTH” 


Angelus Player Pianos 


Manufacturers : Write for Catalogue. 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL @© SONS, LTD., ANGELUS HALL, 233, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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REPRODUCING PIANOS 
GRANDS & UPRIGHTS 


Let your favourite 

Artist play to you 

in your own home 
on the 


STEINWAY DUO ART 
STEINWAY WELTE 
FEURICH WELTE 


Apply for particulars to: 


STEINWAY 


& SONS 


Steinway Hall, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1 
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EDITORIAL 


WAS glad to receive several indignant letters 
| from subscribers, who resented the notion 

of abolishing this Player-Piano Supplement. 
Most of our readers had treated the introduction 
of it with a frigid politeness. They neither 
abused nor acclaimed it, but they made me feel 
somehow that it was very much the new boy. 
However, the suggestion that it would presently 
expire brought some welcome letters of appreciation 
—and we are carrying on. 

Letters from player-pianists, by the way, tend 
to be much severer than those of gramophonists. 
They have a kind of dourness about them, and I 
should say that the temperament of the passionate 
player-pianist was also ascetic and solitary. I 
think that we gramophonists are a bit too 
tolerant, you know. I feel that since I devoted 
some of my time to the player-piano I have certainly 
become more exacting in my judgments of sound- 
boxes. The piano is a fine bracer for one’s ears 
after too entire an absorption in the world of 
eramophonic sound. And if only for the pleasure 
of coming back to the gramophone as one comes 
back from cigars to a pipe, all who can should 
indulge in playing upon a player-piano. Believe 
me, half a dozen performances will make you as 
vain of your prowess as golfing neophytes. I found 
myself—well, it would not be dignified for an Editor 
to make a fool of himself by revealing that he 
thought he could play as well as most, and perhaps 
rather better than some, great pianists ! 

The Carola, which is my instrument, is a flatterer. 
I did not feel so proud of my accomplishment when 
I played the Duo-Art Weber in the office. The 
Carola has buttons to press for soft and loud, while 
the Duo-Art has levers. I prefer the levers—they 
flatter one’s self-expression. I haven’t begun to 
know much about my Carola and its capabilities, 
because I have not had the time to devote to it. 
It was waiting for weeks in Guernsey for fit weather 
to be landed, and by the time a silky grey sea and 
windless morning arrived, I was so deeply immersed 
in my writing work that I did not dare fatigue 
myself too much. Not that the Carola ought to 
be tiring, for it has a pedal touch of extreme light- 
ness. But I have no strength even for that amount 
of exercise towards the end of a book. 

Well, I shall gradually get to know my instrument, 
and I look forward to writing about my adventures 
with it. But in the meanwhile I am inclined to be 
shy and to make way for the experts. 


Cay Matonye 





The Origin of the Player-Piano 


HE statement on p. 10 of the February 

Supplement that ‘* the instrument which in 

1897 successfully emerged from the com- 
petitive inventions was of the attachment (or 
player) type and... . the patent of this device 
was filed under the title of the Pianola,’ and 
‘* the first Pianolas to arrive in this country were. 
sold during the Christmas season of 1899,” has 
been challenged by the makers of the Angelus, 
Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons, Ltd., who quote 
the U.S.A. Official Census Report, as follows :— 

** In 1895 Messrs. Wilcox and White, of Meriden, 
Conn., began manufacturing an interior attach- 
ment, and in February, 1897, built their first 
‘ Angelus,’ a cabinet piano-player. This instru- 
ment, the invention of E. H. White, may be 
regarded as the pioneer of the various similar 
attachments which have since been placed upon 
the market.” 

It is further stated that cabinet Angelus players 
were purchased direct from the American company 
in the summer of 1899. 

We have no reason for withholding our apologies 
for the injustice unwittingly done to the famous 


Angelus. 
QQ @& 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne in his most interesting 
‘** Confession ” in the last number—the article has 
been reprinted in leaflet form and may be obtained 
from Messrs. Steinway and Sons, or from this 
office—showed that he was led to the player-piano 
through the gramophone. Here is the reverse 
process described by a correspondent, Mr. J. C. 
Horrell: ‘‘ I have always been passionately fond 
of music, and the ‘ Pianola’ has opened up to me 
musical realms that a busy man like myself could 
never enter otherwise. I have had nine years’ (not 
consecutive) membership in the Aeolian library, 
during which period I have played practically all 
their rolls of the great classical and romantic 
composers, and many also of the moderns. By 
keeping a list of favourites one knows exactly what 
to buy when the sales come round. I have now 
built up a library of 200 rolls. My love for the 
gramophone developed later; in fact, for many 
years I was prejudiced against it, but in 1919 I 
bought a small one and a few records, and my 
prejudice melted. Two years ago I bought a really 


good H.M.V., since when I have been a keen 
gramophile, and have over one hundred records. 








‘« A lady asked me at Christmas which I would give 
up if I could only keep one, my pianola or 
gramophone ? She might as well have asked which 
I would rather do without, food or drink! Could 
not do without either! The pianola is vastly 
superior for purely pianoforte music. But think of 
the glorious voices, the violin and ’cello solos, the 
orchestral music which the gramophone gives one 
the opportunity of enjoying! If I may make a 
suggestion it is this: That in your Supplement you 
should not confine your notices of new rolls to the 
‘Duo-art’ type of instruments, but cater also for 
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the possessor of the ordinary player-piano, who, 
doubtless, outnumber their more fortunate brothers 
as the light-car owners do the Rolls-Roysterers.’’ 

We hope that after the explanation given on 
p. 9 of the March Supplement, none of our readers 
are still under a misapprehension about this last 
point. It is only the Duo-Art and Welte-Mignon 
rolls which cannot be played on any ordinary 
Player-piano. Autoplayer, Artistyle, Animatiec, etc., 
can all be played on any 88-note machine, including 
the Duo-Art P-P. The Welte-Mignon alone has to 
have its own rolls. 
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Are Player-Pianos Capable of Improvement P 
By FREDERICK H. EVANS 


ISCUSSING with an expert in the player- 
LD riano world the poor musical value of the 

average music-rolls at present being sold, and 
comparing it with the immensely higher value in 
music of the gramophone records so_ lavishly 
produced, I was asked to observe that the gramo- 
phone firms have as a basis that their records can 
be used on any gramophone from 15s. upwards, 
whereas the music student for whose needs I was 
appealing, cannot usually find £120 upwards for 
an instrument to play music-rolls on. The audience 
therefore for “ classic ” (i.e., really good) music is 
so barely in existence as to be negligible for com- 
mercial consideration now that the current cata- 
logues have what is thought to be an ample supply 
of such. Any suggested additions to that in the 
* classies,”’ ete.,is at once negatived ; ‘* won’t pay.” 

The present player-action gives an essentially 
mechanical effect ; it does not suggest finger touch ; 
it does not give a real sense of nuance, of phrasing, 
of rhythm; and therefore it has no appeal to the 
pianist who wishes to replace his fingers which can 
no longer do what he wants them to do. 

I maintain that if player-piano actions were made 
sufficiently responsive to the needs of the really 
sensitive, critical musician, and that it was found 
that a perfectly adjusted player-action can so far 
replace one’s fingers as to ‘‘ deceive the elect,” 
then the musical student of all ages and means 
would find it indispensable for the really adequate 
study of the best music. I have for very many 
vears held this as a working proposition, but I have 
always met with the response of complete disbelief ; 
the theory is that the player-piano cannot from its 
very nature of a mechanical foot-controlled machine 
be expected to really suggest the quality of actual 
finger touch; and that it should therefore be only 
looked upon as a4 new musical instrument capable of 


new effects, ete. To which I reply that it in itself 
is not a musical instrument, but only the means of 
playing one; the piano is the instrument, and if 
you so use it as to distort it beyond what it was 
invented for it ceases to be a pianoforte. Then it 
usually gets remarked that we have only ten 
fingers, and the player-action has eighty-eight, and 
surely new effects should be its raison @eétre. But 
if we are as a rule to assail the piano with more 
fingers than a duet calls for we shall only be making 
it more horrid than it usually is. There are, of course, 
occasions when chords may be so extended and 
amplified, beyond the duet even, as to be both 
legitimate, effective, and truly musical. But this 
amplification can very easily be overdone; there 
is a limit to the number of notes that can be played 
at one time if music is preferred to noise. <A large 
number of notes calls for extra foot pressure to 
make them all sound and so renders pp or even mf 
playing in such cases to be impossible. I think the 
real reason why this claim of being a new instrument 
was set up was that at first no attempt was made for 
the pianola to have real delicacy of touch; it was 
not then, nor is it often now, believed to be capable 
of really simulating good finger-playing. If my 
opponents had done, or would now do, as I have 
and made their player-action sufficiently sensitive 
and then learnt to control it, they would have found 
my theory (and practice) a reasonable one and 
worth advocating. I find whenever I play to really 
understanding people, musical enough to allow for 
the inevitable limitations of the finest player-action, 
that the impression on them is of really good 
finger-playing; that a sense of actual touch is 
evident ; that interpretation is there; the person- 
ality of the performer is evidenced; and that the 
pianola as the means of producing the music is 
quite overlooked and forgotten. 
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How have I managed this and am I alone in it ? 
By no means as to the latter as I have made many 
converts to my method. There are, of course, 
many very clever performers on the ordinary stock 
players but I find that this is the difference always 
noted between theirs and playing on my method: 
that theirs suggests only a very clever mechanism, 
while mine suggests finger-work, the mechanical 
effect being all but completely abolished. My 
method is simply this: first, the really perfect 
adjustment of the player-action in all its details ; 
then the replacing of the two 14 lb. springs usually 
found in the reservoir by one spring only and that 
of not more than 7lb. strength. To illustrate this 
I have the kind permission of Messrs. Dale, Forty 
and Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, to borrow from Mr. 


H. J. Drake’s useful little book ‘*‘ From Piano-Tuner 
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to Player-Expert” this diagram which shows the 
position of the springs I have referred to. The foot 
pressing on the pedal is seen to open the bellows at 
the back and suck air through the flap-valves F 
into N the main chest and thus into the reservoir 
G which is opened and closed by the springs W 
shown in it. If these two M springs (I have heard 
of three being used) are powerful (14 lb. each) the 
reservoir is always full and therefore the motor 
will be sure to run steadily and all the notes to 
sound whatever kind of tread on the pedals is 
given; it is a purely mechanical supply and release 
of air. If, however, but one spring / is used, as 
I originated, as light as 7 lb., then we can easily 
and quickly open the reservoir and so use just as 
much or as little air to make the particular “ touch ” 
we need; the light spring enables us to have 
absolute control of the amount of air; quality of 


foot-pressure giving the effect of finger-touch, 
quite impossible with the two heavy springs which 
give a dead, uniform mechanical effect instead of 
a live, various touch as with fingers. Shakes can 
be played pp and with a perfect crese and dim ; 
a melody can be played with each note of a different 
power; a sf is a true attack, not merely a dead 
bang; and phrasing in its never ceasing intimate 
rise and fall is for the first time really achieved and 
enjoyed. 

As a test of the perfect adjustment let my 
reader place a roll in position with the preliminary 
blank part over the tracker bar and the tempo lever 
put at zero; if he will then pump steadily he will 
find that he can go on pumping; whereas after the 
first stroke of each foot he ought to find the pedals 
immovable, both feet being quite tight one against 
the other. If he can go on pumping it shows there 
is a leak or waste of air somewhere, meaning, of 
course, a lack of control. If his pedals are immov- 
able after the first stroke of each foot it will mean 
that when he moves his tempo lever to bring a 
note over the tracker bar he can give that note just 
what quality of touch and attack he likes, either 
a ppp or a sff; I am supposing that he has the 
7 lb. spring in use; and that by his keeping his foot 
pressure such that his feet feeding each other are 
always tight one against the other, he can go on 
making any and every note to exactly the quality 
of touch he wants. His foot-pressure thus means 
a real impact on to the piano key. In the ordinary 
way it is not a direct act of touch, but only a release 
of air which permits the key to descend in a 
correspondingly lifeless fashion. What player- 
piano can take a series of single notes and make 
them each of different power, either pp or f? Ido 
this quite easily and spontaneously by direct foot- 
pressure, the exhaust (by reason of the light spring 
used) in the reservoir after a note or chord is 
such that power can be prepared by the other 
foot so that the next note or chord can be struck in 
any strength desired. With the two heavy springs 
in use one never feels that any real foot control is 
there; the mechanism plays, not the performer ; 
and my oft repeated adjuration to makers and 
students is that the pianola must never be allowed 
to do anything of itself, the person playing must 
do everything. Which at once brings us up against 
the sort of person who will say, as one said to me 
once, ** What an extraordinary idea; I bought the 
pianola to play my piano for me, now you want 
me to learn to play it!” And yet I suppose 
he would not expect to be supplied with golf 
clubs that would automatically play his game for 
him; he learns to play golf by his clubs; why 
should he not learn to play his piano by his pianola. 

Anyhow, it is all a matter of experience and 
I ask any of my readers who are sufficiently critical 
to get their springs altered and player adjusted 
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as I have described so that there is 
of air anywhere and that after one stroke of 
each foot the pedals become immovable till a 
note comes over the tracker bar, and then study 
and practise and study and practise, till his sense 
of rhythm is so keen and instant that the 
foot-pressure is absolutely true to the entry of 
the note on the roll over its hole in the tracker 
bar; for, of course, it is obvious that pressure any 
fraction of a second after the note has gone over 
the tracker bar is quite useless as affecting ‘‘ touch.”’ 
That is precisely what happens with all player- 
actions not finely adjusted as I have described ; 
pressure on their pedals does not give touch, but 
only releases air and allows the piano key to drop, 
resulting in a dead mechanical effect, with no sense 
of personality at work. In all slow passages I give 
a separate pressure to every note, touching each 
with the foot as I should with my fingers. In 
quicker passages it is still as with the fingers, 
every second or third note, or the first of each 
eroup, gets the ‘*‘ touch”; and after that touch is 
made, if the pressure is instantly released and the 
power allowed to die off (while the other foot pre- 
pares pressure for the next note or group), then 
one gets the intimate crese and dim that gives such 
ralue and charm to the rendering. 

And when this sense of instantaneity in rhythmic 
pressure is gained, what a new world is opened for 
really personal playing; it is a joy worth working 
for, the pianola is no longer a machine, but an 
instrument; one feels one is really playing the 
piano, not merely operating a_ player-action ; 
the sense of touch is most stimulating; we put the 
piano key down, not a mere release of air permitting 
it to drop. The joy of real phrasing, the perpetual 
cresc and dim, the ppp possible plus accent, the 
exhilarating effect of a succession of chords played 
with the attack of the fingers, all make the player- 
piano worth owning and studying. If musicians 
would test this method they would find that it 
makes a very adequate replacing of age-stiffened 
or unpractised fingers. How few outside the 
professional pianists can give sufficient time to 
practise so that one can play, say a Bach presto as 
it should be played, at proper tempo? My fingers 
never would ; but now, in my old age, my feet will. 

Another improvement needed is the power to 
craduate the accompaniment when the music is 
themodised. When the levers are pulled back to 
soften the accompaniment, if there are a good 
many notes to be played they will be too soft to be 
of any value, sometimes even inaudible; also if 
the accompaniment has but a few notes they will 
probably be too loud. I have for long had my 
pianola so adjusted that I can by gradually moving 
the levers to and fro give just as much power to the 
accompaniment as its number of notes shows it 
will need, or its expression demand. Most makers 


no escape 
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say this is not practicable, and that when the 
themodist device has to be used one must take 
what comes in the accompaniment when its levers 
are held fully back; it is all or none with them. 
But I have proved it can be done; and as no true 
music can be made without this full graduating 
of the accompaniment I would not dream of using 
a player that could not do it. Before the themodist 
device was brought out one was told to get accent 
by jerking these levers to and fro; but when the 
accompaniment had to be subdued by these levers 
it was seen that accent by lever-jerking was no 
longer possible. It was never anything but a dead, 
mechanical effect, rigid and angular, and never had 
the spontaneity of sensitive foot-pressure. And 
now that accent by lever is impossible in themodised 
music if we want a melody to be sung with full 
expression we must rely on sensitive foot-pressure. 
But, of course, there will always be a great 
culf fixed between the most sensitive ‘ player ”’ 
results and the best finger-work. Finger control, 
plus the modern subtle use of the sustaining pedal, 
will always have more variety of touch and tone ; 
details in part-writing per finger are immeasurably 
beyond what the player-piano can give, though 
here my method scores enormously in clarity and 
precision. But even this unbridgeable gulf will 
some day be greatly lessened when we are given 
what I have for years been asking for; a ‘*‘ player ” 
with the running of the motor as a separate thing. 
It is not decent to ask a muscian, an artist in music, 
to make his own motive-power ; to make the same 
foot-pressure serve to run his motor as well as 
provide his nuance, ete. A very small electric 
motor fed from the house supply, is sufficient to 
run the “ player ”’ motor perfectly steadily at any 
speec, independent of anyone playing. The reser- 
voir could then be practically done away with 
and the foot-pressure be direct from foot to piano 
key. Any gradation, any force, could then be got 
and with a rapidity of change we do not dream of 
in our now clumsy linking-up of motor running 
and touch controi. The two must be independent, 
the music-making from the motor-running; then 
we shall indeed have an approach to the finest 
finger work that will be scarcely credible. It has 
been tried and found perfectly practicable; but 
one cannot hope for it to be a marketable affair 
until the world of musicians realises its value, its 
vital importance, and demands it. At present 
even my own method (which alone makes for real 
personal music) is not commercially used or 
approved of, it being voted far too sensitive for 
the 99 per cent. of customers who must be given 
a machine that will be certain to have its notes 
sound whoever treads on its pedals; so it must be 
in the millenium that one will look for the really 
personal “** player ” with its separate motor action. 
FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
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CAROL 


A Player-Piano with 
a Human Touch. 








To those untrained artists whose temperament longs to 
give expression to itself in music which their untrained 
fingers cannot play, the CAROLA is a wonderful boon. 
It affords possibilities of touch and expression which 
have hitherto been beyond attainment on Player-Pianos. 


HE whole secret 
of piano-playing 
is ‘‘touch.”’ It is 


touch which produces 
expression. 


“Execution ’’—agility 
of the fingers— is 
merely a question of 
long practice and the 
drudgery of scales and 
exercises. Touch with- 
out execution may pro- 
duce pleasant music— 
execution without touch 
can only produce noise. 


With the CAROLA 
Player-Piano the _per- 
former controls the 
touch just as accurately 
as if he were playing by 
hand. 


The pedals have a much more immediate control 
over the hammers than has previously been achieved. 
The slightest emphasis on the pedals gives an im- 
mediate response on the notes, thus enabling any 
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chord or passage to be 
emphasised or softened 
at will. 

The performer hasleft 
to him what, after all, 
is the real joy of piano- 
playing—the expression. 
The interpretation of a 
piece is his own indi- 
vidual performance, and 
not a mere mechanical 
response to _ physical 
effort. 

This feature is a veri- 
table boon to those 
whose inborn talent for 
music has hitherto been 
stifled for want of a 
player-piano on which 
they can give expres- 
sion to their natural 


gifts. 


The CAROLA can be supplied in the famous 
BLUTHNER and other well-known makes of pianos. 
It may be had on convenient instalment payments. 
Any make of piano taken in part exchange. 


BLUTHNER és Co. Ltd., 17-23, WigmoreSt., London, 
W.1 
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PLAYER-PIANO CORRESPONDENCE 


[ Note. 


Stamped and addressed envelopes must be sent with all correspondence for which an answer is desired. 


Similarly with MSS,.—Eb. 


(To the Editor of THk GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR SiIR,—I was very glad indeed when I 
received your circular letter, dated January, inform- 
ing the public of the advent of the Player-Piano 
Supplement. I am only sorry to think that it is 
about to cease, if I have read aright in the April 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

From my point of view, the player-piano is so 
much more a real musical instrument than the 
gramophone, that I wonder the latter is catered for 
primarily. I suppose it is because many more are 
owners of gramophones than player-pianos. How- 
ever, they both have a place in the hearts of folk 
who like music, and it is only business you should 
cater for the majority. 

But if the Supplement must disappear, cannot a 
portion of THE GRAMOPHONE be allocated to the 
interests of the player-piano ? Critical notes of the 


latest rolls and of music long since issued, together 


with articles concerning pianoforte music, ete., 
would have been something to look forward to 
once a month. 

Perhaps it may be against your rules, but, if not, 
I would greatly appreciate your opinion as to the 
merits of the Duo-art reproducing piano in the 
electric as compared with the foot blown, from the 
point of view of obtaining the best results of not 
only Duo-art rolls but ordinary and hand-played 
rolls. I am not here referring specially to the 
Aeolian make. 

The reason I put the question is that I am con- 
templating exchanging to an electric blown piano 
but I wonder if they are as sympathetic in the 
ordinary rolls as the foot-blown instruments. 

Yours faithfully, 


Oldham. T. LITTLER. 


[This question I must leave unanswered till a 
later number. For the moment I am chiefly con- 
cerned with the first part. The ways in which 
readers like Mr. Littler can help to consolidate the 
precarious Player-Piano Supplement are by deliber- 
ate propaganda; by making sure that every single 
owner of a player-piano in their acquaintance reads 
THE GRAMOPHONE; by making sure that the local 
piano and music shop stocks the paper, and by 
mentioning the authority of THE GRAMOPHONE in 
every transaction and visit ; and lastly, by making 
converts, by persuading new people to buy player- 
pianos, by introducing the idea to the owner of 
every hotel, cinema, restaurant, café, and to every 
club secretary. No, not lastly; lastly by writing 
to report progress and to make suggestions to me.— 
ED.| 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—The player-piano is being increasingly 
used now by those who have a knowledge of music, 
and the mechanical part is greatly improved ;_ but 
the preparation of the rolls still leaves much to be 
desired. May I suggest that articles on this would 
be of interest and might draw the attention of the 
manufacturers to the improvement of their produc- 
tions? My friends agree with me that what is 
wanted is that the music rolls should have printed 
on them in the correct positions, (a) the key and 
the time (composer’s), (0) the bars ruled and double 
bars, (c) changes of key given, (d) all expression 
marks as used in ordinary music. We ask for these 
because the present custom to give a dynamic 
line, a tempo number and in some cases a tempo 
line is not satisfactory—they are inaccurately placed 
and quite insufficient. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bournemouth. J. KINGSTON DAVEY. 








(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—If you desire to advance the use of 
player-pianos by the musical public the first thing 
to do is to teach the Seller as well as the Buyer 
what a well-tempered mechanism consists of. I 
venture to say that nine-tenths of the sellers do 
not understand the mechanism, and have not the 
remotest idea—their mechanics included—how to 
adjust and temper a player correctly. They are 
satisfied when it plays, and it will play in hundreds 
of juxtapositions—it is simply a question how near 
perfection you can adjust. I have played a 
Bluthner Boudoir Player since 1912, and I adjusted 
it myself! I can play fifty pieces without tiring 
and I am 70 years of age. I can play any piece with 
sufficient accentuation, using no levers, having my 
hands in my pockets, almost as well as any electric 
player, whatever its high-sounding name. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dulwich Wood Park, S.E.19. J. BORNEFELD. 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 
88 Note, 30/: per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per dozen, 


mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to choose from. 1, 
each allowed on old Pianola Rolls in good order against 
purchase of other rolls as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library), 
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NOTES 


ON MUSIC ROLLS 


(Continued) 


XI. GRANADOS. Valses Poeticos. 


Enrique Granados y Campina was born at Lerida, 
in Catalonia, on July 27th, 1868. He studied under 
Pedrell, the father of the modern Spanish school, 
and later under Charles de Bériot, at the Paris 
Conservatoire. He lost his life in the ‘ Sussex ” 
disaster in 1916, when returning from the New York 
production of the operatic version of his Goyeseas. 

Granados was one of the leading figures of the 
recent Spanish musical renascence—probably, in- 
deed, the greatest musical genius that Spain has so 
far produced. To quote Mr. Ernest Newman: 
‘To a public less slow-moving in artistic matters 
than ours, the name of Granados would by now be 
a household word. He is, on the whole—and in 
saying this one does not forget Scriabine—the 
createst, the most variously endowed poet of the 
piano that we have had since Chopin. ... He isa 
Chopin come to life again, but a Chopin who, while 
he has forgotten nothing of the grace of his own 
heredity and environment, has added to them the 
fruits of the finest culture of Spain.” 

The Valses Poeticos are among the most charming 
and characteristic of his lighter works. They are 
preceded by a gay introduction in common time, 
leading to No. 1, MWelodico. No. 2, Tempo de Vals 
Noble, is in a more serious mood; No. 3, reflective, 
almost sombre. The genial mood of the opening 
returns with No. 4, Allegro Humoristico, which 
concludes Roll 1. 

Roll 2 opens with one of the most charming, 
Allegro Elegante, a return to the prevailing key 
of A Major. No. 6, Quasi ad libitum : Sentimental, 
is somewhat nocturne-like, No. 7 brilliant. No. 8 
is the most exquisite of all, but needs careful 
playing ; the normal time is six-eight, but the two 
bars of up-rushing demi-semiquavers, about half 
way through, are in three-four time. Four hars 
of andante lead to the re-appearance of No. 1, which 
concludes the series. 

These waltzes are particularly suited to piano- 
player performance ; indeed, they may almost be 
said to play themselves. 


XII. Srpetius. Romance in D minor (from * Two 
Miniatures”), Idyll, Barcarolle, Romance in 
D flat. Op. 24. 


Jean Sibelius, the representative Finnish composer, 
was born at Tavastehus on December 8th, 1865. 
Like Schumann and d’Indy he was at first designed 
for the law, but at the age of nineteen, after he had 
begun to take lessons in violin-playing, he decided 


to devote himself to music. He studied composition 
under Wegelius at Helsingfors, under Becker at 
Berlin and under Goldmark at Vienna. 

He has visited this country three times. In 1900 
he came over at Bantock’s invitation, to conduct a 
concert of his own works at Liverpool; in 1912, at 
the Birmingham Festival, he gave the first English 
performance of his Fourth Symphony, and recently 
he came again, bringing with him his Fifth Symphony 
and other new orchestral works. During the war 
he endured great hardships, and is said to have 
narrowly escaped death at the hands of the Soviet 
Government. 


Most of his music owes its inspiration to the life, 
scenery, and legends of his own country. Sombre 
and full of melancholy it sometimes is; neverthe- 
less, these characteristics are often over-emphasised 
by writers on Sibelius. There is far more brightness 
in his music than is frequently supposed; on 
occasion he can be as gay as any modern composer, 
as is seen in the Festivo from Scénes Historiques (of 
which there is an excellent gramophone record, 
Jol. 908), in the Third Symphony and elsewhere. 
The extraordinary popularity of two of his less 
important works, Finlandia and the Valse Triste, 
has probably been rather detrimental than otherwise 
to the appreciation of his genius in this country ; 
their over-frequent performances no doubt being 
largely responsible for the neglect of his finer music. 

As a whole, his piano music is of less interest than 
either his songs or his orchestral works, but several 
pieces are of great beauty. The Romance in D minor 
is perhaps the finest of all. The opening—tranquillo 
—is in a mood of strange sadness; the music 
eradually grows in power and nobility to a climax 
of clashing harmonies, then sinks to a quiet and 
beautiful close. This piece and the Idyll are some- 
what akin ; one may perhaps fancy them to portray 
the same landscape under different conditions, but 
the sombre melancholy of the Romance is in the Idyll 
transformed into a mood of pastoral calm and 
happiness. This piece should not be played too 
quickly ; the last four bars are marked lento assai. 

The Barcarolle is less attractive, though powerful 
and impressive; one of the few works of Sibelius 
that merit the epithet ‘‘ gloomy.” The Romance in 
D flat is too well known to need description. Itisa 
beautiful piece, though less characteristic than the 
three preceding. 

All these belong to an early set of ten pieces and 
were composed about the year 1894. 


A. C. BR. 
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NEW ROLLS 


10 
No. ANIMATIC., 

59127. Children’s Corner; Jumbo’s Lullaby. 
Debussy. 

59128. Children’s Corner; The Little Shepherd. 
Debussy. 

59227. My Isle of Golden Dreams. Waltz. Boston. 
Walter Blaufuss. 

55384. An den Friihling, Op. 43, No. 6. Grieg. 


59153. Poetische Stimmungsbilder, Op. 85, No. 6. 
Anton Dvorak. 

Le Chant du Nautonier ; 
cert, Op. 12. 
Those who love the Children’s Corner will find the 

two rolls very satisfactory. It is quite possible to 

vet the effect of Jumbo’s clumsy bed-time games 
and the Little Shepherd’s pipe. The Grieg and the 

Dvorak rolls are both first-rate. 


No. ARTISTY LE. 
92014A. Praeludium. Jarnefelt. 
92071B. Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12, 

Wirren. Schumann. 
Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13; 

ment. Beethoven. 
Spring-Time Waltzes. 
Du bist die Ruh. 
Cradle Song. 

Mertke. 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, Op. 26, No. 4. 

Intermezzo. Schumann. 

Balletmusik aus Rosamund. Schubert. 
Worcestershire Suite, No. 4, The Ledbury 


58990. Caprice de Con- 


Louis Diémar. 


No. 7; Traiimes 


88565C. First move- 
93294B. 
88579 A. 


894365. 


Poldini. 
Schubert-Liszt. 
3rahms. Improvisation by 


Q3324A. 


92552 A. 


931414. 


Parson. Julius Harrison. 
92312A. Children’s Corner. Golliwog’s Cake-walk. 
Debussy. 


93341B. Air de Ballet. Frank Tapp. 

89913. Concerto, Op. 21, in F minor. First move- 
ment, Maestoso. Chopin. 

R1094. Pastorale Variée, avec cadenza, in E flat. 


Mozart. 

The pick of this good bunch is the Intermezzo of 
the Faschingsschwank aus Wien, if you have not 
already got it. (The Finale is still lacking, except 
on Animatic.) Presumably you have the Sonata 
Pathetique, Traiimes Wirren and the Praeludium in 
your library. If not, get them. The Debussy 
wants a lot of playing, especially after hearing 
Cortot on the gramophone (H.M.V., reviewed on 
another page); and so does the delightful Ledbury 
Parson. On the other hand, the Air de Ballet is 
tuneful and easy to play, like the Rosamund Ballet 
music. The Chopin Concerto is fine and full of 
subtlety, but the Mozart somehow leaves me cold, 
and Mertke has, completely spoilt the Wvregenlied 
for me. 


No. AUTOPLAYER. 
$12244A. Trois Morceaux, Op. 45. Sceriabine. 
$12794B. Air de Ballet. Frank Tapp. 
S11706. Three Waltz Themes, No. 2, Energy. 
Y. Bowen. 


L12798A. Down on the Farm, fox-trot. 


HAND-PLAYED. 


UdS87F. Preludes, Op. 28, No. 7, A major. No. 8, 
F sharp minor. Chopin. Played by 


F. Busoni. 

Decorations for Piano, No. 1, Island Spell. 
Ireland. Played by W. Murdoch. 

Prelude (Raindrop), Op. 28, No. 15. Chopin. 
Played by de Pachmann. 

Concert Etudes. Liszt. No. 2, Dance of the 
Gnomes. Played by F. Lamond. 


U535E. 


Ud39F. 


U683K. 


36293. Two Eastern Songs: Before the Dawn and 
Salaam. A. M. Lang. Played by Wilfred 
Harris (song roll). 

36329. Eleanore. 8S. Coleridge Taylor. Played by 
Chas. Blackmore (song roll). 

U611D. Suite Bergamasque, No. 3, Clair de la lune. 


Debussy. Played by Herbert Tryer. 


The Chopin rolls are both excellent. The second 
Prelude is a severe test for the player-pianist, and 
anyone who gets the rhythm and accent right can 
consider himself an accomplished performer. 

Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque is exquisite, Liszt’s 
Concert Study played by Lamond very fine. I 
personally do not feel the spell of Ireland’s Island, 
nor do I feel that Seriabine’s three morceaux lend 
themselves to the player-piano, but that is a 
question of taste. 

Eleanore comes off very well. It is a charming 
song, and probably a very well known one. It is 
new to me. 

Down on the Farm is among the best fox-trots. 


No. DUO-ART. 

6693. Hrotiken, Op. 43, No. 5. Grieg. Played 
by Perey Grainger. 

6696. Nocturne; Mignonettes. Hofmann. 
Played by the composer. 

6701. Romance, Op. 38, No. 2. Schitt. Played 
by David Pesetsky. 

0612. Mamma Goes Where Papa Goes. Ager. 
Played by Frank Banta. 

0610. Every Night I Cry Myself to Sleep Over 
You. Johnson Wood and Bibo. Played 
by Herbert Clair. 

6695. Grotesque March, Op. 32, No. 1. Sinding. 


Played by Yolanda Mero. 
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No. 
6690. Shepherd’s Dance from Henry VIII. 
German. Played by R. Armbruster. 
6266. Fantaisie in F minor. Chopin. Played 


by Harold Bauer. 
La Norma, selection. 
Erno Rapee. 
Peer Gynt, Suite 1. No. 2, Aase’s Death. 
No. 4, In the Hall of the Mountain King. 
Played by Perey Grainger. 


6454. Bellini. Played by 


6530. 


6467. Under the Leaves. Thorne. Played by 
Edwin Hughes. 
0613. Shake Your Feet, fox-trot. D. Stamper. 


Played by H. Clair and E. Leith. 
In a Tent, fox-trot. Koeller Magine and 
Lyons. Played by F. Milne. 
Somebody’s Wrong, fox-trot. Marshall Egan 
and Whiting. Played by Edythe Baker. 


The Duo-Art rolls.are varied and interesting this 
month. The lovely Chopin Fantasia, is perhaps the 
best, run very close by Bellini’s Norma, with its 
charming old airs that suggest cameo brooches, 
memorial rings, and Flaxman china. 


Peer Gynt and Under the Leaves are both in their 
way admirable, the latter being a sweet little morsel 
with the melody in the bass, and therefore a 
favourite after-dinner piece for moderate pianists 
(not player-pianists). 

Hofmann’s Nocturne and 
March are both worth having. 


Of the fox-trots, my selection is Mamma Goes 
Where Papa Goes, Shake Your Feet, In a Tent, and 
the passionate Somebody’s Wrong. 


0614. 


0615. 


Sinding’s Grotesque 


11 


WELTE-MIGNON, 


. Sonata, A major, Op. 101. First movement. 
Beethoven. Played by Eugene d’ Albert. 

. Sonata, A major, Op. 101. Second move- 
ment. Beethoven. Played by Eugene 
d’ Albert. 

. Sonata, C minor, Op. 111. First movement. 
Beethoven. Played by Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. 

. Sonata, C minor, Op. 111. Second move- 
ment. Beethoven. Played by Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. 


545. Grand Polonaise, Op. 22, E flat. Chopin. 
Played by Raoul Pugno. 

1464. Scherzo, Op. 31, No. 1. Chopin. Played 
by Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

665. Erlkénig. Schubert-Liszt. Played by 
Josef Hofmann. 

1958. Romance, Op. 5, No. 5. Arensky. Played 
by Leo Pyschnoff. 

1302. Loreley. Liszt. Played by J. Lhevinne. 

3039. Minuet. Boccherini. Played by R. Ganz. 


The two Beethoven Sonatas are, of course, the 
most important of this month’s Welte-Mignon 
rolls. Op. 101 belongs to the composer’s great 
third period, and is unique in form and deeply 
interesting. Op. 111 is his last Sonata, of profound 
and moving beauty. 

Of the rest, Boccherini’s well-known Minuet is 
delicately played by R. Ganz, and the two Chopin 
rolls are brilliant. It recommend F£rlkénig too; 
and a simple, charming expression of sentiment is 
Arensky’s Romance. 








F ¢ 
wo» "THE GRAMOPHONE © “=r 
COMPTON | ORDER 
—a A MONTHLY REVIEW FORM 

Price (including Player-Piano Supplement) 1/- 
Please send me ‘THE GRAMOPHONE” for twelve months, 
beginning with Vol. 2. 
a a et a eI Fs 
cee RR a eae a6) Seana eae 
Date 


OP e eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Hand this to your gramophone, music, or news agent; or send it with a remittance of 14/- (which includes postage) 


to The Manager, “ The Gramophone,” 25, Newman Street, London, W.1. 


Cheques or Postal Orders should be made payable to Compton Mackenzie. 
NOTE.—Sack numbers, except Nos. 2, 4 and 11, which are out of print, are available at 1/- each and postage (14d.). 
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THE STEINWAY DUO-ART 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘Pianola ’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

As a piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs. Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists’ with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ ° 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘Duo-Art’ Reproducing Piano. 

The ‘ Duo-Art ” is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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